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On November 17-21, 1969, a conference on Heidegger and Eastern thought, spon- 
sored by the Department of Philosophy of the University of Hawaii and directed 
by Albert Borgmann, was held in Honolulu. The conference was organized to 
honor Martin Heidegger on the occasion of his eightieth birthday and to explore 
the relations between Heidegger’s thought and various aspects of Eastern philo- 
sophical traditions. Formal papers were presented by the following invited 
scholars : 

J. Glenn Gray: Professor of Philosophy, Colorado College. Ph.D., Columbia 
University. Ford Faculty Fellow, Fulbright Research Professor, Guggenheim 
Fellow, Fellow of National Council on the Arts and Humanities. Author of The 
Warriors, Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal, The Promise of Wisdom, and numerous 
articles on Heidegger and philosophical topics in professional journals. 

Elisabeth Feist Hirsch: Associate Professor of Philosophy, Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy, Trenton State College. Ph.D. Marburg: examined 
by Martin Heidegger. Research in France and Portugal resulted in Damião de 

Gois: The Life and Thought of a Portuguese Humanist, published in 1960. 

Published articles on Heidegger and is currently preparing a book on Heidegger 
and the Present Age. 

Takeshi Umehara: Studied philosophy at Kyoto University and has taught philo- 
sophy at Ryukoku University; most recently was professor at Ritsumeikan Uni- 
versity, Kyoto. Among numerous books in Japanese are: Bi to Shükyö no 
Hakken [The Rediscovery of Beauty and Religion]; Tetsugaku suru Kokoro 
[Philosophical Mind] and several articles on Heidegger and other contemporary 

_ Western thinkers. 

Calvin O. Schrag: Professor of Philosophy, Purdue University. Ph.D., Harvard. 

_ Co-Editor for Man and World: An International Philosophical Quarterly. Has 

been Acting Secretary and a member of the Executive Committee for the 
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Mehta: Professor of Philosophy, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
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RICHARD H. ROBINSON (1926-1970) 


It is with deep regret that the editor of the Journal reports the death of Richard 
H. Robinson on August 6, 1970. Professor Robinson was critically injured in a 
home accident, by a water heater explosion, and was hospitalized for several 
weeks. He was recently elected president of the Society for Asian and Compara- 
tive Philosophy and was the feature book review editor of Philosophy East 
and West. The author of Early Madhyamika in India and China and The 
Buddhist Religion, Professor Robinson was one of the outstanding scholars of 
Buddhist philosophy. His tragic death is a great loss to his many friends, col- 
leagues and devoted students. 


K. N. JAYATILLEKE (1920-1970) 


It is with deep sorrow that the editor also reports the death of K. N. 
Jayatilleke on July 23, 1970. A member of the board of advisory editors of 
Philosophy East and West, Professor Jayatilleke was a distinguished philos- 
opher and Buddhist scholar. Educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge and the 
University of London, he was Professor and Head of the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Ceylon. Professor Jayatilleke was the author of 
Buddhism and the Race Question (with G. P. Malalasekera), Early Buddhist 
Theory of Knowledge, and Principles of Law in Buddhist Doctrine. 
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- hands and feet in the air. A man at the foot of the tree asks him, “What is the 


. 2There are numerous collections of the tales, kéans, and mondds of the early.Ch’an and 
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and comic midwife ; A 


Among the 1700 kdans which are said to be suitable for encouraging the 
experience of satori, and also for providing a test of its genuineness, is the 
following question attributed to Kyégen (Hsiang Yen, ninth century) and 
provided with commentary by Mumon Ekai (Wu Mên Hui K’ai, 1183-1260) : > 


(Zen) is like a man up a tree who hangs on a branch by his teeth with his 


point of Bodhidharma’s coming from the West?” If he does not answer he 
would seem to evade the question. If he answers he would fall to his death. 
In such a predicament what response should be given? 


[Mumon’s commentary and verse]: It is useless to be gifted with a flowing 
stream of eloquence as to discourse on the teaching in the great Tripitaka. 
Whoever answers this question (correctly) can give life to the dead and take 
life from the living. Whoever cannot. must wait for the coming of Maitreya 
[the future Buddha] and ask (him). 


Kyogen is really outrageous. 

The poison (he brewed) spreads everywhere. 
It closes the mouths of Zen monks 

And makes their eyes goggle. 


In the dimension of humor visible in such enigmatic kõans and commentaries 
as this is to be found a much-neglected side of Zen, as well as of the entire 
Buddhist tradition—indeeed, ultimately, of religion as such.* Because of a long- 
standing prejudice against associating the comic too closely with the sacred, a 
prejudice which has been supported by both religious and academic taboos, the 
function and place of humor in religion has been almost completely ignored by 
phenomenologists and historians of religion. This “conspiracy of silence” is as 
much in evidence with respect to Buddhism as to every other tradition. It is } 
apparent upon closer examination, nonetheless, that in Buddhism, and in Zen 
Buddhism in particular, as in any religious tradition, a place has been granted 
to the comic spirit and perspective—a time to laugh and to dance, as well as a 
time to weep and to mourn (Eccles. 3:4). One very illuminating and seldom 
explored method, therefore, of approaching a religious tradition, and of dis- 
closing even its innermost features, is to examine what the comic means, and in 
what ways it has been employed, or at least permitted, in that particular con- 
text. The experiences and expressions which we associate with the terms 


M. Conrad Hyers is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Religious Studies, Beloit 
College, Wisconsin. Ee 
1 Zenshū mumonkan (a.D. 1229), trans. Sohaku Ogata, Zen for the West (London: E 
Rider & Co., 1959), pp. 97-98. : 


Zen masters relevant to any extensive study of the role of the comic in Zen. Descriptive ic 
references concerning many of these may be found conveniently in the bibliographical 
appendix to Isshū Miura and Ruth Fuller Sasaki, Zen Dust: The History of the Koan ~~ 
and Koan Study in Ringai (Lin-Chi) Zen (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966). 
See especially the notations on Ch’an-tsung Wu-mén-kuan (Zenshit amoko Chên i 
fa-yen-tsang (Shöbögenzð), and Ku-tsun-su (Kosonshuku). ; 
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3 d comedy often play a far greater and more significant role 


laughter, humor, ar. iee 
in relation to religious experience and expression than scholarly inquiry has 
fact, as it is 


been ready to admit or careful to recognize. Human existence, 1n 
ia religiously lived and understood, is only given adequate definition in terms of a 


“ce i ” 
dialectical interplay between seriousness and laughter, between “holiness” and 


humor; and apart from an appreciation for both sides of this dialectic, the 


sacred and the comic, no religion is fully comprehended or interpreted.® 

It must be acknowledged at the outset that the inclination of a religious.tradi- 
tion, especially insofar as it moves toward an orthodoxy, is often to squelch 
the comic spirit and perspective, or at least to keep it at a relatively safe and 
innocuous distance. It is the tendency of the sacred to push away the comic, 
as it is of the comic to withdraw from the sacred. Consequently specific in- 
stances of overt and legitimated comic moments or devices are usually much 
more difficult to obtain and document than their sacred counterparts. Zen, 
however, particularly in its earlier and less structured forms, is a happy excep- 
tion to this rule; for more than any other religious tradition the documents of 
its classical period are replete with comic data. Certainly instances of the use 
of humor, and of various types of comic form, may be found elsewhere within 
the Buddhist cosmos: in the Dhammapada and its commentaries, or the Jataka 
tales; in folk dramas and festivals; in popular stories, religious proverbs, and | 
literaty pieces; in certain forms of Chinese and Japanese Buddhist art; in the 
comic interludes (kydgen, literally “mad words”) placed between acts of the 
No plays of Japan; and in both the poetry of haiku and the epigrammatic verse 
of senryu. As in all cultures and religions, some play is given to the comic, 
and some time devoted to laughter.* But it is in the Zen tradition in particular 
that the relationship between the spirit and perspective of Buddhism and that 
of the comic is brought into full flower. R. H. Blyth, with his penchant for | 
dashing comment and characterization, has defined the essence of Zen as 


3 The terms comedy and humor will be used correlatively, and in the broadest sense, to 
refer to the same phenomenon. If a distinction is made between the terms it is that humor 
represents those attitudes and moods—identified by such words as caprice, frivolity, gaiety, 
jest, and facetiousness—that are expressed in or elicited by the various types of comic 
structure: clowning, joking, storytelling, farce, burlesque, buffoonery, etc. In the comic 
spirit, humor is the spirit, comedy the form. s 
4 According to the Buddhist scholastics there are six classes of laughter: (a) sita, a 
faint smile manifest in facial expression only; (b) hasita, a smile which slightly sevel 
the teeth; (c) vihasita, a smile accompanied by a modicum of laughter; (d) upahasita 
pronounced laughter associated with a movement of head, shoulders, and aD ; (e) IE- 
sita, laughter that brings tears; and (f) atihasita, uproarious laughter eannenieil by 
doubling over, hysterics, etc. It is understood that only the first two classes are acceptable 
in polite society, with the last two in particular being characteristic of the uncultured 
lower classes. ‘It is interesting that, in this schematization, the Buddha is supposed to 
have only indulged in sita, the Most serene, subtle, and refined form of laughter. Cf. Shwe 
The Cempendium of Philosophy, a translation of the Abiidhimmanie Sen- 
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humor.® Whether or not one might be satisfied to state the matter so bluntly, ; 
such an equation of Zen and humor nevertheless points to the possibility of 
interpreting Zen as that strand within Buddhism in which humor comes to be 
most fully developed and self-consciously employed as an integral part of both 
a pedagogical method and an enlightened outlook—that is, as both one of the 
stratagems for precipitating enlightenment and one of the consequences of 
enlightenment. i 


THREE LEVELS OF THE COMIC IN ZEN 


In Zen, as in any religious context, there are three distinguishable levels on 
which the comic moves in relation to the sacred,® three moments or moods 
which in mythological terms may be seen as corresponding to the laughter of 
Paradise, Paradise-lost and Paradise-regained. This is not intended to suggest 
any metaphysical commitment on the part of Zen teaching to such a mytho- 
logical schema—for example, an interpretation of maya and saiisdra as a “fall” 
from some primordial totality that is recollected in satori and recovered in the 
achievement of nirvana.’ In analyzing the comic elements in Zen it will be 
sufficient to understand the stages of the model as a movement from pre- 
rationality to rationality to “supra”-rationality—pre-rationality representing the 
innocence and immediacy of infancy prior to the emergence of rationality, with 
its tendency to split up the world into knower and known, subject and object, 
mind and body, good and evil, etc.; and “supra”-rationality the experience of 
transcending the dichotomies and estrangements of rationality in a recovery on 
a higher plane of that freedom and spontaneity and naturalness which is the 
special virtue of the child. The underlying thesis of this essay is that the place 
and function of humor in Zen may be interpreted as corresponding to these 
three levels, and at the same time Zen itself may be interpreted in terms of the 
place and function it gives to humor vis-à-vis any of these levels. What is of 
particular interest in Zen, and therefore what will command the greater part of 
attention, is the way in which it approaches the problem of moving from the 
second to the third levels of experience, that is, the problem of satori, and the 
way in which humor in Zen is both the occasion for and the result of satori. 
It will be necessary, first, to characterize briefly the three dimensions of the 


5 Oriental Humour (Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1959), p. 87. 
6 The term sacred is being used primarily in the narrower, specifically religious sense as 
the sphere which has its focus in ultimate concerns and the ultimate questions of mean- 
ing, value, power, and reality, though it is also applicable in the larger and derivative 
sense to any sphere of concern and significance which is set apart and surrounded with 
an atmosphere of seriousness and importance. 

™Cf. Mircea Eliade’s interpretation of both Hindu and Buddhist mysticism, Myths, 
Dreams and Mysteries (London: Harvill Press, 1960), pp. 48 ff.; Yoga: Immortality 
and Freedom (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), pp. 184-185. ¥ 
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relationship of the comic to the sacred that will be presupposed in the ensuing 
analysis. At the simplest level humor is a form of playing for the sake of 
playing ; the clown cavorts, the comedian quips, and the spectator laughs out of 
sheer delight in the playfulness of the game of comedy itself, As such, humor 
is a movement back into the playful immediacy and spontaneity : of childhood, 
the recovery of the freedom and naturalness of innocent glee. It is the momen- 
tary recapture of that world which is prior to the distinction between self and 
other, subject and object, sacred and profane, prior to the “knowledge of good 
and evil” and the emergence of shame and guilt; in short, the world that is 
symbolized by the mythical picture of a primeval Paradise; the “Urzeit” that 
in Zen comes to be projected onto a higher plane as the “Endzeit” of religious 
experience. 

Humor is not all innocence and play, however. At a more sophisticated and 
self-conscious level it stands more immediately within the sphere of duality, 
and in sensitivity to conflict and anxiety, tension and alienation. Here it is not 
a humor which leaves behind the world of duplicity and rationality in a holiday 
of innocent abandon, but is a humor which moves within the terms and deline- 
ations of the objectified world in comic response to them. It is, consequently, 
the comic mood as it corresponds to the mythical state of Paradise-lost—the 
state of self-assertion, of desiring and grasping, of separation and estrange- 
ment, of rational and moral discrimination. Instead of a recapitulation of the 
playful immediacy and spontaneity of the child, this level of humor is more 
self-conscious, more reflective, more serious, more mature. In fact, it shares 
in the very duplicity which elicits it and to which it is an inverted response, on 
the one hand becoming an act of withdrawal from that which is ordinarily 
taken as serious and sacred (comic distance and detachment), and on the other 
! hand becoming an act of aggression against that which is ordinarily taken as 
: serious and sacred (comic assertion and rebellion). These two dimensions may 
be referred to, respectively, as the prophetic or iconoclastic and the promethean 
or heroic responses. In the freedom of this half-playful, half-serious profaning 
of the ordinary world of perception, and of its sacred, tragic, and demonic 
forms, lies, however, the revelatory and redemptive potentiality of humor. And 
it is this revelatory and redemptive potentiality that is appropriated in Zen as 
both a pedagogical method and a psychological mechanis 
lightenment and liberation. 

_ Once such an enlightenment and liberation takes 
2 to speak of a third level of humor in Zen, ac 
ich, tHough it may include the former levels, is 


m for attaining en- 
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omic spirit and perspective 
not identical with them, but 
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nment. Each level of 
Humor on this plane, 
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the freedom of simple innocence and immediacy prior to rationality, or from an 
ambivalent humor that responds to the dichotomies and tensions of rationality 
in iconoclastic/heroic freedom. It is a humor that moves beyond rationality, 
as it were, into the freedom of a higher innocence and immediacy. The playful- 
ness of childish spontaneity and naturalness has been recaptured<on a higher 
level, a level which corresponds mythically to Paradise-regained. One has now 
become free, in the profoundest sense, to laugh. 


THE ZEN MASTER AS CLOWN FIGURE 


One of the first impressions that one receives in reading tales of the often 
unorthodox lives and ways of certain Zen masters is the peculiar correspon- 
dence between these figures and that of the clown. Regardless of the problem 
of authenticity, and the separation of legend from fact, this image is too com- 
mon and consistent to be dismissed as simply a popular embellishment alien to 
the character and approach of the Zen master. Behind all the fable and fiction 
there is the persistent form of a personality and role to which the designation 
“clown” is not inappropriate. This is not to suggest a clown-figure in the sense 
of the playful buffoon, or of clowning for the sake of clowning—though this 
may be involved—but rather in the sense of the clown who by his queer antics 
and strange attire, or by his “divine madness,” gives expression to the special 
freedom that he has attained, and who in that freedom reveals some truth 
through the outlandishness of his performance, or who in some bizarre way 
becomes the agent of redemption in a particular situation. 

One of the earliest representatives of the Ch’an tradition, for example, Fu 
Daishi (Fu Ta Shih, 497-569), a layman, is said to have been invited by the 
emperor Liang Wu Ti to expound the Diamond Sūtra. As soon as he had 
ascended the seat for exposition, the emperor listening intently, Fu Daishi 
rapped the table once with a stick and descended from his seat. He thereupon 
asked the startled emperor, “Does Your Majesty understand?” “I do not,” 
the incredulous emperor replied. Fu Daishi said simply, “The Bodhisattva has 
finished expounding the sutra.”8 On a later visit it is said that he presented 
himself at the palace before the emperor wearing a hat, a monk’s robe, and a 
pair of shoes, it being accepted practice that a monk wears no hat, a Taoist no 


shoes, and a layman no monk’s robe.° It is apparent from the host of such’ 


anecdotes that have been preserved, and used in subsequent Zen pedagogy, 


_ that not only are the early masters depicted as commonly employing various 


comic techniques in their dealings with monks, laymen, and even local and 


9 Ibid., p. 144. Later, of course, as the consequence of the continuing coexistence o 
ism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, it comes to be said that “every Chinese 
fucian cap, 2 Taoist robe and Buddhist sandals.” pares 
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imperial dignitaries, but as themselves living in the spirit and style of comic 
freedom. Notorious for their peculiarities and eccentricities, odd in their behav- 
ior and unorthodox in their methods, the Zen masters often suggest something 
of the trickster, prankster, jester, and clown all rolled into one. 

This is no’ to imply that all Zen masters are clown figures and comic mid- 
wives, or that all who achieve enlightenment within the tradition of Zen teach- 
ing do so in the context of comic techniques. Rather attention is being called 
to a comic spirit and style which achieves its fullest acceptance and develop- 
ment, among Buddhist sects, within Zen, and to a remarkable procession of 
individualists—one might even say “characters”—who often appear to be as 
much at home in the comic as the sacred. In perusing their biographies, as well 
as their koans and mondés, one has the distinct impression of being witness 
to a Buddhist circus. There is Seppo (Hstieh Feng, 822-908) who, like the 
clown that plays at juggling, used to toy with three wooden balls, and who, 
when a monk would come to him to learn of Zen and the Zen way, would 
simply begin rolling the balls about.1? There is Sekito (Shih T’ou, 700-790) 
who, when anyone would ask him to interpret some aspect of Buddhism, would 
likely as not reply, “Shut your mouth! No barking like a dog, please!’21 There 
is Tenryai (T’ien Lung, d. ninth century) who when Gutei, earnestly seeking 
the true path of the Buddha, solicited his direction, without comment simply 
lifted up one of his fingers.’ Or there is Ummon (Yün Mên, 862/4-949), who 
would frequently respond with a meaningless exclamation, “Kan!” and Rinzai 
(Lin Chi, d. 866), who would shout the equally nonsensical reply, “Katsu !”13 
The motley parade of individuals with their strange antics seems to file almost 
endlessly through the voluminous accounts of the early Ch’an and Zen masters. 
Though the purpose is quite serious and the setting acutely authoritarian, 
nevertheless the panorama has a distinct comic quality intrinsic to it. Through 
riddles and insults, through laughter and scowling, through ejaculation and 
silence, through slapping and kicking and striking, the point is made in, to say 
the least, a most eccentric manner. It is almost as if one were watching the 
capers of a troupe of clowns in a carnival, or an ancient Oriental version of 
the slapstick characters in a Marx brothers’ film. But as in all profound comedy 
one soon discovers that the object of laughter is really oneself in the larger 
predicament and folly of man. 

The familiar self-portrait of Hakuin ( 1686-1769) is illustrative of the inten- 
tional projection on the part of a Zen master of the image of the clown. Hakuin 
es not sketch himself in the idealized form of an enlightened one, or even in 
realistic image of an austere zenji, but as a bald, fat, cross-eyed and hunch- 


cki d old man. The poem Hakuin inscribed above the portrait comments: ° 
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In the realm of the thousand buddhas 

He is hated by the thousand buddhas; 
Among the crowd of demons 
He is detested by the crowd of demons. 

He crushes the silent-illumination heretics of today, 

And massacres the heterodox blind monks of this generation. 
This filthy blind old shavepate : 
Adds more foulness [ugliness] still to foulness.14 


A similar portrait by a disciple, bearing the same poem, depicts Hakuin as 
looking almost sheepishly, with pursed lips, out of the corner of his eyes— 
through all of which, however, one can detect the sagacious twinkle of one who 
was not easily fooled by sanctimony and pretension.), 


The figure of the clown which stands out here in relation to the person of 
the master emerges just as clearly in the various tales of Zen monks at the 
point of death. The classic instance is that of Teng Yinfeng who, when he was 
about to die, asked, “I have seen monks die sitting and lying, but have any died 
standing?” “Yes, some,” was the reply. “How about upside down?” “Never 
have we seen such a thing!” Whereupon Teng stood on his head and died. 
When it was time to carry him to the funeral pyre he remained upside-down, 
to the wonder of those who came to view the remains, and the consternation 
of those who would dispose of them. Finally his younger sister, a nun, came 
and, grumbling at him, said, “When you were alive you took no notice of laws 
and customs, and even now that you are dead you are making a nuisance of 
yourself!” With that she poked him with her finger, felling him with a thud, 
and the procession carried him away to the crematorium.** In this way Teng, 
assuming what, from the remarks of his sister, was the not unfamiliar role of 
the clown, expressed his achievement of spiritual freedom, his liberation from a 
desperate clinging to life and anxiety over self, and therefore his transcendence 
of the problem of death. There is here an element of both a promethean laughter 
in the face of death and a comic freedom within the larger freedom of en- 
lightenment. The realization of an authentic liberation, as in so much of the 
Zen tradition, is attested by humor, and the symbol of that liberation is the 
paradoxical figure of the clown. 


THE ZEN MASTER AS COMIC MIDWIFE 


If the Zen master occasionally assimilates himself to the figure of the clown 


- this is not, however, simply an end in itself, or a personal actualization of 


spiritual freedom alone, but a means to an end. In full accord with the Maha- 


14 Ibid., pp. 124-125 (including plate). 
15 Daisetz T. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture (New York: Panteon Books, 1959, 
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yānist emphasis upon the compassionate concern of the Bodhisattva for the 
enlightenment of all, the truly enlightened one seeks through a variety of 
techniques—including humor—the awakening of the disciple. In a manner 
that is analogous to the “Holy Fool” tradition in the Greek and Russian Or- 
thodox churches, in which the monk assumed the role of the fool, or engaged 
in bizarre or impious behavior, in order to reveal the folly of the people and 
to awaken piety,!’ the Zen master becomes a clown and behaves or instructs in 
unorthodox ways in order to reveal the comedy in a false view of self, and to 
awaken a new perspective on existence. 

In this mode of relationship the master functions as a midwife of truth in 
the socratic sense, and often this midwifery is of a comic sort. The master does 
not and cannot teach the truth in the sense of indoctrination, for the truth to 
be realized—an intuitive, nondiscursive truth—cannot be dispensed in this 
way. It cannot, in fact, be dispensed in any way. In Kierkegaardian terms, the 
master is not a teacher of truths but an occasion for the truth to manifest itself 
within the inner being of the disciple.1® The midwife, as it were, does not 
| pass the baby from the stork to the mother, but assists the mother in delivering 
f the baby. This presupposes, of course, that the truth is present already, though 
: in an obscured form, requiring only an occasion for its realization. The type of 

occasion afforded by the Zen master, however, is frequently identified by the 

peculiarity of being a comic occasion. 
Many tales have arisen in the Zen tradition illustrating such a maeutic de- 
vice. A monk asked Tōzan (Tsao Shan, 807-869), for example, “Are not 
monks persons of great compassion?” The master indicated approval. “Sup- 
| pose the six bandits come at them. What should they do?” “Also be compas- 
sionate,” the master replied. The monk pressed further, “How is one to be 
compassionate?” The master said, “Wipe them out with one sweep of the 
sword!” “What then?” asked the monk. “Then they will be harmonized.”2? 
(Through this wordplay the monk is supposed to come to the realization, 
through the incongruity of a literal interpretation, that the six bandits are the 
o ae a be both eradicated and at the same time harmo- 
ey net element of play and game in such dialogues (mon- 
mee etween master and disciple, many of which move back and forth at 
oe ae ae ees being deftly countered in an effort 
to deeper insight.° Whether thi Rae ea 2d beds opened 
Pe A . is is the play and game of humor or not— 
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though one suspects that behind the awesome visage of the master there is a 
faint twinkle in his eye—the purpose of the repartee is not to develop the di- 
alectical abilities of the disciple, or to display those of the master, but to reveal 
the rational approach as a false trail. The master plays with the disciple, like 
a cat with a mouse, not however to destroy him but to awaken him. Rather 
than the mondo being an exercise in sophistry, leading nowhere, it is really an 
exercise in what might fittingly be called a “comedy of errors.” Once the error 
is revealed the disciple realizes how funny his question had been, as in the case 
of the monk who asked Chōkei (Ch’ang Ch’ing, 854-932), “What is meant by 
the True Eye of the Law?” only to receive the reponse; “I have a favour to 
ask of you: don’t throw sand around 

In a similar vein, there is a comic dimension to many of the paradoxical and 
seemingly nonsensical kéans given to the disciple to meditate upon as a means 
of gaining release from an unenlightened way of perceiving the self and the 
world. This is not accidental, for the very provenance of comedy is nonsense 
and absurdity. Comedy plays with absurdity, and revels in irrationality, turn- 
ing it to its own ends. In the Zen use of nonsense there is considerable psycho- 
logical insight. One may approach a false view of things by rationally pointing 
out its errors and contradictions in the grand manner of the philosopher, but 
often a more effective method is to do so absurdly and humorously. For once 
the ridiculousness of the viewpoint is revealed and appropriated comically, in- 
stead of having been driven into a corner and held at bay by the overpowering 
logic of the master, as in the reductio ad absurdum methodology pursued in 
the Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna??—a position which may only be a posi- 
tion of intellectual bondage in which the rope has been pulled tighter around the 
neck of the disciple—one has been freed to laugh, and is therefore truly liber- 
ated. On the other hand, there is the distinct possibility in the discursive ap- 
proach that the disciple will be tempted by the very intellectualism of the 
approach to seek some new way of overcoming the philosophical dilemma, 
some nuance that has been omitted or some angle that has been overlooked by 
the master—a tantalizing defeat which may only perpetuate the argument, and 
hence the deception, ad infinitum. Something of the spirit and wisdom of the 
Zen method is captured in the account of Yogi (Yang Ch’i, 992-1049) who 
rose ostensibly to lecture to his monks on the path of enlightenment, but in- 
stead began laughing and exclaimed simply, “Ha! ha! ha! What’s all this! Go 
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It is because of this comic/socratic character of the Zen technique that one 
finds such a constant stress in the kõan and mondo upon contradiction, non- 
sense, and absurdity, or at least apparent contradiction, nonsense, and absur- 
dity. As in Ummon’s answer to the searching question of the monk, “When 
all mental activity is at an end, what is it like?’—“Bring the Buddha-hall 
here, and we'll weigh it together!”®4—it is as if one were suddenly plunged 
into the world of Lear’s nonsense rhymes or of Alice in Wonderland. It is 
not, however, sheer nonsense; a truth is being pointed to obliquely and com- 
ically, for to point to it directly and philosophically would be both impossible 
and misleading. Nonsense does not mean totally without sense, but without 
sense in the customary view of what constitutes sense, and beyond rationality 
in the ordinary understanding of reason. In nonsense one refuses to take with 
absolute seriousness—that is, with humorlessness—the world of sense, whether 
of common sense or sophisticated reason. Nonsense is the question mark placed 
after the supposedly firm reality of the “real” world of intelligibility, the ir- 
refutable logic of rationality, or the categories and dichotomies of any system. 
It is this maeutic play upon irrationality in order to move beyond rationality 
that is expressed in the familiar koan, “What is the sound of one hand clap- 


ping?’”?° or the mondo, “What is the essence of Buddhism?” “Three pounds 
of flax!” 


SUDDEN ENLIGHTENMENT AND THE COMIC TWIST 


In the emphasis upon “sudden awakening,” particularly as found in the South- 
ern Ch’an school and the Rinzai sect, is to be seen a further point of corre- 
spondence between humor and Zen. Common to both is the element of abrupt- 
ness, in the one case an abruptness which precipitates laughter, in the other 
case an abruptness which precipitates enlightenment. What the Zen masters 
have often done is to use the one form of abruptness, that of humor, as an oc- 
casion for the other. This is by no means purely accidental, since the sudden 
realization of the point of a joke is directly analogous to the sudden realization 
of enlightenment. The point of the joke, or the humorousness in the antics of 
the clown, is something that is caught immediately and effortlessly, or it is 
not caught at all. Tt does, of course, require preparation in terms of setting 
context, and mood—and here the “sudden realization” school of Zen ilude: 
Tather than excludes the “progressive realization” school. Nothing is more 
awkward and flat than an inappropriate joke, or a joke out of the context that 
permitted it to be funny, or a joke the surprise ending of which has not been 
carefully prepared. But when the comic twist comes, like the “ 
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lightenment, it comes spontaneously and uncoerced. If it fequires explanation 
and the effort of understanding it ceases to be funny, even when it 1s compre- 
hended intellectually, and the attempt is made to force an embarrassed smile. 
If one does not get the point instantaneously and intuitively laughter does not 
follow—that is, it is not funny—though later one may come to comprehend 
the humor that was in it in a secondhand, discursive understanding. There is, 
of course, the case of the proverbial Englishman who gets the point and laughs 
a day later; nevertheless, the delayed realization of the joke comes, when it © 
comes, abruptly and spontaneously. Explaining a joke, therefore, like explain- 
ing enlightenment, is the worst thing that could happen to it, for the rational 
translation of its irrationality is totally different from getting the significance 
immediately and naturally; that is, from actually experiencing its humorous- 
ness. In the one case it is intellectualized, and though the point may be com- 
prehended nobody laughs; in the other case the laughter is not the result of 
| purposively taking thought about the matter, and everybody laughs effort- 
| lessly. It is for this reason that humor and Zen are so suited to each other, 
and in their spheres of coincidence are often so inseparable. 

There is also a further correlation to be seen in the methodology of Zen 
“midwifery” between the elements of suddenness, surprise, and shock in the 
abrupt twist of humor and the similar virtues of the abrupt blow of the kyo- 
saku, as well as the slapping, kicking, and shouting frequently mentioned in 
the anecdotes of the early Zen masters. These are techniques of the same order 
and intent. Suddenness, surprise, and shock are the very heart of humor, and 
the stock-in-trade of the clown and comedian. Both the comic and the dramatic 
techniques (and, as has been argued, even the dramatic techniques have a 
comic dimension to them) are a form of spiritual “shock therapy” which can 
serve to break up the patterns of thought and rationality that hold the individ- 
ual in bondage. At a certain juncture further words and reasonings may only 
bind the cords more tightly, or perpetuate the illusion that the problem is 
l solvable in these terms. What may be required, therefore, is the sudden jolt 
| of the kõan, the irrational turn of the humorous anecdote, or the absurdity of 
i the comic figure. If the individual has become removed from reality, if he has 

lost touch with the true nature of things, if he is caught in the web of artificial 

Í constructs, the function of humor, like that of the kyosaku, can be that of snap- 
| ping the bonds of his illusion, and bringing him back to reality. 

| Hakuin’s commentary on the Hannya Shingyo, which he entitled Dokugo 
i : (i.e., “poisonous words of”) Hannya Shingy6, is a case in point. The shock- o 
| ‘value of this wry humor, on the surface sacrilegious, is its own justification 
as a device for awakening the reader to the dangers inherent in a mere intel- 
lectual and doctrinal appropriation of any religious teaching: that it may be 
substituted for the reality toward which it points, like the ane of the 
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pointing finger for the moon.”° This, in Ummon’s blunter way of putting it, 
would simply be to “swallow the saliva of other people, and succeed S mem- 
orizing and accumulating heaps and loads of curios and antiques.”?? wi 

© choice, however, between a more physical form of abruptness and surprise 
and a more humorous form, at least in the greater flexibility of the a 
tradition, is a matter of accommodating the technique to the situation and indi- 
vidual involved. In full accord with the ancient practice of Indian and Asian 
spiritual masters of adjusting the approach to the specific personality and need 
of the individual, in some circumstances a more dramatic method might be re- 
quired, and in others a more comic method. 


ICONOCLASM AND THE FOLLY OF THE DESIRING SELF 


There has probably never been a religious movement more sweepingly icono- 
clastic than Zen; idols of every sort are mercilessly smashed: scripture, doc- 
trine, tradition, meritorious works, ritual, liturgy, ecclesiasticism, reason, self, 
prayer, gods, and even the Buddha. Much of the humor in Zen is therefore 
iconoclastic in character; before enlightenment and liberation can occur, all 
idols must be overturned or—which is the same—laughed out of existence. 
Anything is potentially an idol; therefore anything is a legitimate object of 
laughter. No aspect of one’s existence is to be taken too seriously. This is pre- 
cisely the function of humor; for to take things too seriously, however impor- 
tant and significant they might ordinarily seem, is to be dependent upon them 
and therefore to be caught in the wheel (the vicious circle) of attachment, de- 
; sire, and anxiety. Beginning with the first Ch’an patriarch the comic/icono- 
clastic motif is central to Zen, as in the legend of Bodhidharma’s response to 
| the inquiry of Emperor Wu of Liang : “ “Ever since the beginning of my reign 
I have built so many temples, copied so many sacred books, and supported so 
| many monks and nuns; what do you think my merit might be? ‘No merit 
whatever, sire!’ was Bodhidharma’s reply.”28 

This type of humor not only turns outward in a relentless attack upon idol- 
atry, pretension, and pride, but also is permitted to turn ir 
the most sacred moments of Zen experience itself, as in the 
enlightenment. In the exuberance over his awakening, Tézan exclaimed to 
his master, Ummon, “From now on I will go where there is no smoke of hu- 
man habitation, keep not a grain of rice, but will entertain all the people from 
th ten directions of the world, dissolve the glue [of their attachment] and re- 
leas em from their bonds!” Ummon twitted him, “Your body is 
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than a cocoanut, but what a big mouth when you open it!” Perhaps the most 
sacrosanct elements in Zen, in the formal sense, are its “apostolic succession” 
of continuous transmission ‘from the Buddha through Mahakasyapa to the 
present, and the so-called Zen creed which summarizes the essential thrust of 
Zen teaching.2° Yet there are instances of both of these traditions being paro- 
died, as in Mumon’s summary and commentary : 


A long time ago when the World Honoured One was dwelling on Vulture 
Peak, He picked up a flower and showed it to the congregation. They all re- 
mained unmoved, but the venerable Mahakasyapa smiled. The Honoured One 
said: “I have in my hand the doctrine of the right Dharma which is birthless 
and deathless, the true form of no-form and a great mystery. It is the message 
of non-dependance upon (words) and letters and is. transmitted outside the 
scriptures. I now hand it to Mahakasyapa.” 


[Mumon’s commentary]: Golden-faced Gautama behaved outrageously. He 
reduced the sublime to the simple. He sold dog meat for mutton and thought 
it wonderful to do so. Had the whole congregation smiled, to whom would he 
have transmitted the right Dharma? Had Mahakasyapa not smiled, to whom 
would he have transmitted it? If you say that the right Dharma can be trans- 
mitted, the golden-faced old man deceived the world. If it cannot be, how could 
he give the message even to Mahakasyapa? 


When he held up a flower 

His secret was revealed. 

When Mahakasyapa smiled 

No one in heaven or on earth knew what to make of it.5* 

The fool and his folly is commonly the subject of comedy, particularly the 

fool who is blissfully unaware of his folly, and, more particularly, the fool who 
mistakes his folly for wisdom. This, in Zen, describes the self-portrait of man. 
Humor is therefore not only a permissible but an especially appropriate way 
of getting at what in Buddhism generally has consistently been identified as 
the fundamental folly of ignorance, desire, and illusion of self. If the ego, for 
instance, is understood as one of the elements of the human problem, then hu- 
mor corresponds to the realization of the comedy of the substantial ego, the re- 
fusal to take the ego seriously or absolutely in its pretension of being the one 
secure point of reference and consciousness—as in Descartes’ philosophy 
where, when all else is in doubt, one retreats to the seemingly impregnable 


29 Blyth, Zen and Zen Classics, II, 143. 
30 Attributed to Bodhidharma, but undoubtedly of later formulation: 


“A special transmission outside the scriptures ; 
No dependence upon words and letters ; 
Direct pointing at the soul [inner being] 
of man; 
Seeing into one’s nature and the attainment 
of Buddhahood.” A 5 
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refuge of the substantial ego: cogito ergo sum. There is no small irony in the 
fact that what is taken as the most fundamental axiom of Cartesian thought is 
the fundamental illusion of Buddhist thought. In Zen in particular it is through 
c humor that the ego is revealed as being only the mask that the actor puts on, 
or holds in front of his face (as in Greek drama, and the original meaning of 
persona as “mask”), hiding his true identity, a mask which is both a tragic 
mask from the standpoint of ignorance and suffering, and a comic mask 
from the standpoint of enlightenment and liberation. i 
Similarly, if one takes the Buddhist emphasis upon the problematic of de- 
sire, there is something not only pathetic but comic about passion, greed, envy, 
and hatred, and one is fully liberated only when he sees both its pathetic and 
its comic side, both the suffering and the folly of his insatiable grasping. Like- 
wise, an aspect of the experience of enlightenment in Zen may be seen as the 
realization of the forms of one’s ignorance as foolish and therefore humorous, 
] so that a part of what the liberation of the awakening may mean is the freedom 
to laugh at the comedy of one’s blindness, and to laugh in the joy of newfound 
insight. 


THE FREEDOM OF HUMOR AND THE FREEDOM OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


As has been intimated above, humor in Zen is not only, in various ways, an 
aspect of the methodology of approaching enlightenment and liberation ; it is 
also the consequence of enlightenment and liberation. To see the world and 
one’s individuality in this new light is coincident with seeing it through the 
comic perspective at a profounder level, and to be liberated is coincident with 
experiencing the world and one’s individuality in the freest sense of the comic 
spirit. To the degree that one is free, one is free to laugh in the fullest and most 
Joyous sense. Humor is caught up in the joy of awakening and emancipation. 
At every level humor spells freedom in some sense and to some degree. Here, 
however, the ambiguous freedom to laugh which moves within the conflicts 
and tensions of existence—the freedom, therefore, which is still within the 
context of bondage—becomes the freedom to laugh on the other side of en- 
lightenment and liberation. He who is no longer in bondage to desire, or to 
the self, or to the law, he who is no longer torn apart by alienation ond anx- 
jety, can now laugh, as it were, with the laughter of the gods. 
so A n = Oey in the account of the enlightenment of 
mao. j » Baso (Ma Tsu, 709-788), “What is the 
caning of Bodhidharma’s coming from the West?” Baso kicked him in the 
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plied, “Since the master kicked me, I have not been able tô stop laughing.”3? 
Similarly, at the end of his life, Razan (Lo Shan, ninth century), sensing his 
end to be near, ascended the rostrum to speak, but instead dismissed the 
monks. He then remarked simply, “If you wish to show your gratitude for the 
Buddha’s goodness to you, you should not be too earnest [anxious] about 
propagating the Great Teaching,” after which he began laughing loudly,-and 
died. Sometimes in the Zen accounts it is the monk rather than the master 
who provides the humorous turn, and this is taken as a sign of his progress 
toward or achievement of enlightenment. There is the story, for example, of 
the monk who asked Ungo (Yung Cho, ninth century), “Mountains and riv- 
ers, the great earth—where does it all come from?” “From delusive imagina- 
tion,” countered Ungo. To which the monk responded, “Then won’t you 
please imagine a piece of gold for me!” Whereupon the monk was received by 
the master.3* 

In terms of the mythological schema with which the essay began, the 
achievement of the comic spirit and perspective in this sense may be inter- 
preted as a corollary of the recovery on a higher level of the spontaneity, im- 
mediacy, and naturalness enjoyed by the child—the freedom that is prior to 
the emergence of rationality and order, and the dualistic rift in experience be- 
tween self and world, mind and body, good and evil, sacred and profane. This 
is not, however, simply a return to infancy, a regression to the primordial 
womb, but a return, as it were, on a higher plane. It is both identical to and 
radically other than the prerational plane. The experience that lies between 
the alpha and the omega of the spiritual pilgrimage is not simply a grand de- 
tour which counts for nought. Rather it is carried into a fuller dimension; it 
is transcended and brought to fulfillment. Nor is this a resolution of opposites 
through an uneasy compromise, like the precarious “middle way” of the tight- 
rope walker suspended in midair, but a genuine dialectical transcendence of 
the opposites. A new world of revelation and redemption has been entered. As 
Suzuki says of the experience of satori: “The world for those who have gained 
a satori is no more the old world as it used to be. . . . Logically stated, all its 
opposites and contradictions are united and harmonized into a consistent or- 
ganic whole.”35 The humor which corresponds to this level, therefore, is not 
simply reducible to the laughter of the child—though it includes this—but is 
the laughter of maturity. It is the comic spirit and perspective of one who has 
passed through Paradise-lost, who has known alienation and anxiety, but who 


. has come out on the other side that is identified in myth as Paradise-regained> 


82 Blyth, Oriental Humour; p. 90. 

33 Blyth, Zen and Zen Classics, Il, 33. 
34 Tbid., p. 133. 

35 Suzuki, Essays, Ist ser., p. 230. 
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~ Humor in Zen, therefore, at its most profound level is more than the comic 
side of desire, or the comic reflection of estrangement and anxiety. And it is 
more than simply a socratic/iconoclastic technique. In the freedom of enlight- 
enment and liberation humor is transformed into the carefree laughter that 
transcends the rational categories with which man would coerce the world, | 
and which in turn make him a captive in his own prison. It is the playfulness 
and lightheartedness that lie beyond his restless grasping and clinging, be- 
yond the eternal torment of Tantalus, the sense of gaiety and festivity that lies 
on the further side of fear of death and attachment to the forms of life. 
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The title of this paper will certainly strike some readers as strange and absurd, 
especially those who naively believe that it is a far cry from the Western ra- 
tional philosophies to the Eastern mystical musings. But those who are famil- 
iar with both know that the former are no more entirely rational than the 
latter are entirely mystical. It is not my purpose here, however, to undertake a 
comparative evaluation of Eastern and Western modes of thought for their 
respective rational, irrational, and nonrational components. My immediate 
task is rather less ambitious and more limited: to examine on the one hand 
Husserl’s phenomenological reduction and on the other yogic meditation as 
expounded by Patafijali,t and to show that there are indeed some parallels 
between the two. On doing this, it becomes clear that Patafijali provides clear- 
cut procedures for performing the epoché and other phenomenological reduc- 
tions. In contrast, it may be remarked that phenomenologists, of all stripes 
and shades, here and abroad, while emphasizing the centrality of the tech- 
niques of reduction to the whole phenomenological enterprise, never tell, 
besides the clichés of bracketing and ideating, how exactly to perform the re- 
ductions. I shall then point out the inconsistency between phenomenological 
reduction as a technique and the goal of phenomenology as providing the firm 
foundations of knowledge. This inconsistency, however, is not serious and can 
be eliminated by interpreting phenomenological reduction as the wifarka (dis- 
criminatory) stage of Patafijali’s yogic meditation. It should be made clear 
that in all this I take no partisan position. It is not my desire to parade the 
phenomenologists as yogis or vice versa. I leave them both in peace to fight 
their own battles with their own weapons. 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL REDUCTION 


There are three basic stages in phenomenological reduction: (1) the epoché, 
(2) the eidetic reduction, and (3) the transcendental reduction. The epoché 
stage consists of setting aside (bracketing) all the beliefs, theories, and atti- 
tudes about oneself and the world which have so far been taken for granted. 
Thus the belief in an independently existing world of objects and qualities is 
set aside; the laws of logic, mathematics, and sciences, norms and values are 
all brought into question and put aside. Phenomenology, according to Husserl, 
must be a rigorous science; it must also be presuppositionless, in the sense 
that it must attain absolutely valid knowledge of things.? All nonphilosophical | 


_ sciences are based on various kinds of presuppositions which cannot be val-- 


idated within those sciences themselves. Thus if philosophy is not to be another 
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science alongside “such sciences, it must leave nothing unsolved. Philosophy is 
to reduce everything to primary presuppositions, which do not need to be and 
cannot even be clarified because they are immediately evident and grasped in 
direct intuition. It is in this sense that Husserl’s conception of philosophy is 
presuppositionless. The epoché is the first stage on the way to seeing intu- 
itively the essences of things. The epoché, then, is the act of putting aside every 
prejudice, bias, belief, theory, presupposition, and principle so as not to allow 
it to hinder the seeing of essences. All such hindrances to achieving primordial 
intuition Husserl calls “the natural attitude.” The epoché does not, however, | 
mean denying the existence of the world and any theories about it; rather, it | 
is simply an attitude of detachment in which nothing is affirmed or denied. In 
short; the epoché is the act of suspending the natural attitude so that one may 
take a detached look at things. 


The epoché is followed by the eidetic reduction, in which one passes from 
facts to essences. Thus one may choose anything whatever as the object of 
eidetic reduction and analyses. The object may be a color, figure, relation, 
feeling, perception, or a principle. Then the object is investigated from various 
points of view; for instance, modifications of perception, memory, and fantasy. 
The role of fantasy in eidetic reduction cannot be overemphasized, for the fully 
arbitrary character of fantasy, without any regard to the reality or unreality j 
of the object, brings out the essential character of the object, those invariant, | 
necessary characteristics without which the object cannot be what it is. Thus | 
one grasps by intuition the immediate, absolute, and unique essences of all Í 
objects of that class. The essences so grasped are known as the “eidos.” The | 
eidos, however, must not be mistaken for generalities or general ideas of em- | 
pirical sciences. For Husserl the eidos are pure generalities which put before | 
our mind pure possibilities whose validity is independent of experience.3 | 

The final stage of phenomenological reduction is known as the “transcen- | 
dental reduction.” It is common knowledge that the doctrine of intentionality 
of consciousness is central to phenomenology. According to this doctrine, con- | 
sciousness is always the consciousness of something (or other). That is, every i 
act of consciousness has an object, or one may say equivalently that every act | 
of consciousness intends something. Once this is granted, it follows that if an 
act of a certain structure is present, then by that very fact a certain object is 
also present; also, more importantly, the character of this object is codeter- 

_ mined by the character of the consciousness in which it appears. Thus, accord- 
ing to phenomenology, the key for understanding and grasping the essence 
of any object is to grasp the structure of consciousness which determines the 


object. However, most of our acts of consciousness are not originary and pri- 
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mary but derived. They are derived in the sense that they are acts of a con- 
| sciousness which is conditioned by several factors, such as historical, cultural, 
artistic, scientific, and even plain day-to-day beliefs, habits, customs, and norms i 
of the society. Therefore, in order for the essence of things tobe grasped, 
which is the same as seeing them in their primordiality, they should first be- 
come objects of a consciousness which is free from the various conditionings 
which are characteristic of derived acts. This purification of consciousness is 
| accomplished through the phenomenological epoché, dealt with earlier. It 
should also be noted that insofar as the character of any object is codetermined 
by the character of the act in which it appears, “any kind of being has a way 
of giving itself that is exclusively its own.”* : 

Here an interesting qüestion arises: If intentionality is the essence of con- 
sciousness, does it mean that consciousness simply finds and adapts itself to 
objects which are already there? The phenomenologist’s answer is clearly in 
| the negative. Quite the contrary, the acts of consciousness are acts of meaning- 
giving and are thus constitutive of objects. Thus the so-called intentional and 

constitutive analyses of the phenomenologists are concerned with grasping the 
| meanings and essences of objects as they present themselves to the primordial 
f intuition. The meanings and essences so discovered are what make an object 
| what it is. It is in this sense that the meanings and essences constitute the 
object. Put differently, the object of an act of consciousness is what it is by 
| virtue of the meanings consciousness creates and by which it structures the 
| object. It is not as though meanings are already there waiting to be discovered 
l by consciousness; on the contrary, intentional analyses ultimately become 
| constitutive analyses, that is, analyses which do not indicate how meaning is 
found in the primordial experiences, but which want to explain how the mean- 
ing of things is primordially constituted in and through consciousness.* Or 
again, 


goe The object of any act is an inseparable aspect of the meaning phenomenon 
itself. In Husserl’s philosophy the object appears as essentially determined by 
the structure of thinking itself; this thinking itself first gives meaning to the 
object and then continues to orient itself to the pole of identity which it itself 
has already created.é 


From here to transcendental idealism is but a short step, which only Husserl 
and a few of his disciples were prepared to take as the logical outcome of 
: Phenomenological philosophy. Others shied away from it while still, claiming 
to do intentional and constitutive analyses. Be that as it may, the whole process 
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from the epoché to intentional and constitutive analyses is known as the tran- 
scendental reduction: | 


Instead of the universal doubt of Descartes, then, Husserl proposes this uni- | 
versal “epoché”, A new scientific domain is thus determined, All the sciences | 
which refer to the natural world are also eliminated : no use is made of their 
propositions and results. They may only be assumed in brackets, and not as Í 
propositions presuming validity. That which remains when the entire world | 
is eliminated (including us with all “cogitare”) is “pure” or “transcendental 
consciousness. That is the phenomenological residuum.” | 
In other words, the transcendental reduction culminates in the realization of | 
pure subjectivity, and from then on the task is to grasp intuitively how this 
pure subject (the transcendental ego) constitutes objects and thus serves as 
the source of all objectivity. 


YOGIC MEDITATION 


The techniques of meditation to be described here are from Patafijali’s Yoga 
Siitras. All schools of yoga, no matter what their differences, regard Patafijali 
as providing the foundation of yoga, just as all schools of phenomenology 
acknowledge Husserl as their source. The aspirant for yogic knowledge must | 
prepare himself for embarking on yogic concentration and meditation. This | 
preparation consists of the practice of certain physical and mental exercises | 
and several observances such as cleanliness, contentment, truthfulness, non- | 
violence, nonpossessiveness, nonacquisitiveness, etc. These exercises and ob- | 
servances are known as the first five angas of yoga: | 
pranayama, and pratyahara. The first two eliminate distractions arising from | 
uncontrolled desires and emotions. Asana and pranayama eliminate distur- 
bances arising from the physical body. The function of pratyahara is to detach 
the sense-organs from the mind, thus cutting it off fr 
and the sense-impressions it produces on the mind. The subject’s mind is now 
completely isolated from the world and is therefore ready to practice concen- 
tration and meditation without any distractions, bodily or mental. This prepara- 
tory stage is the yogic counterpart of the phenomenological epoché, the act of 
suspending the natural attitude. Freed from all kinds of hindrances, be they 
beliefs, desires, emotions, theories, or feelings, the mind now is in a position 
direct full attention to any object whatever and grasp it in its primordiality. 
But before the subject can arrive at the originary or primordial intuition, he 
© pass through three stages of concentration, namely, dharana, dhyana, 
4, the last three azgas of Patafijali’s yoga. Attainment of samadhi 
goal of yogic meditation, but, contrary to popular belief, it is not 
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the ultimate goal. It is merely the stage which opens the door to-kaivalya, 
variously known as moksa, final liberation, and total freedom from bondage. 
I come now to a consideration of the three stages of meditation. 


Dharana. “Concentration is the confining of the mind within a limited mental 
area (object of concentration).”’® In ordinary thinking the mind constantly 
shifts from one object to another. What the subject aims at in the dharana 
stage is to keep the mind continuously engaged in the consideration of one 
object and to bring it quickly back to that object whenever the mind shifts to 
some other object. Thus in this stage the mind is fixed and is yet variable 
insofar as it shifts away from the chosen object of concentration, and the 
success of the subject is measured according to the frequency of his mind’s 
shifting. The smaller the number of shifts and interruptions, the more success- 
ful is the dharand. 


Dhyana. “Uninterrupted flow (of the mind) toward the object (chosen for 
meditation) is contemplation.”® Thus the subject passes from the dharana to 
the dhyana stage by being able to keep the mind steadily on one and only one 
object. Here it would be helpful to introduce and explain the meaning of 
‘pratyaya’. The term refers to the total content of mind at any given time. 
This does not, however, mean the total information of a mind at any given 
time. It merely refers to the content which is the object of meditation. In order 
to understand this better, it is enough to note that in ordinary thinking the 
mind is constantly shifting from one -pratyaya to another, and in dharana the 
frequency of pratyaya change is made very small. In the dhyana this frequency 
is reduced to zero; that is, the mind has now one and only one object as its 
total content. Even so, it is important to note that the mind is variable, the 
shifting taking place within the limits of the pratyaya. This is no defect or 
disadvantage. That is in fact how it should be, for the purpose of dhyana is to 
study the chosen object in its various aspects. The point here can be illustrated 
by analogy with the use of a microscope. When one focuses the microscope on 
an object, one is directing attention to one object, which is the pratyaya. But 
one also scans the various parts of the object; one’s attention is shifting but 
only within the limits of the pratyaya. Thus the yogic aspirant reaches the 
dhyana stage when he is able to hold his mind on one pratyaya. The success of 


` the student is judged by the frequency of pratyaya change and hence the fre- 


quency of his efforts to bring the mind back into the chosen pratyaya. The 
lower these frequencies, the more successful is dhyana. 


A a 


Samadhi. “The same (contemplation) when there is consciousness only of 


the object of meditation and not of itself (the mind) is samādhi.”10 This is an 


8 Patafijali, Yoga Sitras III. 1 f 
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extremely important sūtra and needs detailed explanation. First one would like 
to ask: if the subject has been able to keep his mind on the object, where is 
the need to go beyond dhyāna to the samādhi stage? What is to be gained by 
this additional step? It is true that as the student progresses from dhāranā to 
dhyana his concentration increases and hence he knows the object much more 
clearly and intimately than in ordinary thinking. In the dharana and dhyana 
stages all distractions are removed and the mind is occupied with one single 
object. Nevertheless, there is yet one distraction which prevents the subject 
from seeing the essence of the object, and that distraction is the subject’s 
awareness of himself. This awareness stands between himself and the object, 
no matter how thinly, and prevents the object from being grasped in its primor- 
diality. This distraction is to be eliminated by going from the dhyana to the 
samadhi stage, in which all self-awareness of the mind disappears and the 
object shines in its primordiality. This point becomes clearer if we consider 
briefly Patafijali’s view of the manifested world. According to Patafijali, every- 
thing in manifestation has two forms: rūpa and svaritpa, Ritpa is the superficial 
and inessential form and Svariipa is the essential form. Thus, during dhyana, 
the riipa of the mind is its pratyaya (the object of meditation) and it is through 
this that the mind finds expression. The svariipa is the residual consciousness 
of its own action and role in the process of dhyana and is essentially the sub- 
jective nature of the mind. As one goes from dhāraņā to dhyana, the mind’s 
residual consciousness of itself becomes weaker and weaker and the concentra- 
tion of the object stronger and stronger. Thus in the dhyana state, the svarūpa 
of the mind is still there, albeit in a weak manner. By going to the samadhi, 
the svariipa (residual awareness of the mind of itself) completely disappears, 
giving place to the object; that is, there now takes place the fusion of the 
mind with its object—the fusion of the subject and the object. There are no 
longer two things here: there is only one, pure consciousness, which is not an 
object. At this point the structure of consciousness and that of the object 
coincide. 

“In the case of one whose modifications of the mind have been almost annihi- 
lated, fusion or entire absorption in one another of the cognizer, cognition, and 
cognized is brought about as in the case of a transparent jewel (resting on a 
coloured surface) .”!1 It is obvious that the clear jewel in this sūtra is the mind 
which undergoes no modifications—not even those due to self- 


awareness, for 
self-awareness itself is eliminated in the samadhi 
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Such, then, is the nature of samādhi and knowledge obtained through, it. The 
three stages, dharand, dhyana, and samadhi, taken together constitute what 
Patafijali calls the ‘sasixyama’? According to Patafijali, at the samadhi state 
the subject is freed from the brain-bound intellect and acquires intuition, 
known as buddhi or prajia. It is through this intuition that the yog? grasps the 
subtler and profounder aspects of objects in the manifested universe. 

Sarryama can be performed on any object whatever and knowledge of it at 
different levels can be obtained. Thus Patafijali classifies knowledge as Sabda, 
artha, and jñāna. Sabda is knowledge based on words alone. Artha is the 
knowledge which the yogi seeks, the true knowledge of any object whatever 
as grasped by intuition in the samādhi state. Jñāna is knowledge based on 
perception and reasoning, under which come all empirical sciences. Patafijali 
also distinguishes between the savitarka and nirvitarka samadhi stages. In the 
former, the separation of knowledge into the above three kinds takes place; 
in the latter, which is the culmination of the sazixyama, the pure, real, internal 
knowledge regarding the object is obtained and the yogi then knows the real 
object by making the mind one with it. 


DISCUSSION 


The phenomenologist and the yogi both aim at absolutely certain, direct, pre- 
Suppositionless knowledge; that is, they are both looking for self-validating 
knowledge. It is in this sense that that kind of knowledge is called pre- 
suppositionless. They both claim that such knowledge can only be obtained 
by first suspending the natural attitude. This is done in the one case by the 
phenomenological epoché and in the other by the agas. The yogic aspirant 
and the phenomenologist both maintain that such knowledge consists of direct, 
intuitive seeing of objects in their primordiality. Such intuition is known as 
originary or primordial intuition. The knowledge obtained through yogic med- 
itation is not to be confused with ordinary kinds of knowledge, for instance, 
common sense and scientific knowledge. The latter are always based on pre- 
suppositions which cannot be validated within the disciplines themselves. Thus 
Patafijali says that “The knowledge based on inference or testimony is different 
from direct knowledge obtained in the higher states of consciousness because 
it (the former) is confined to a particular object or aspect.”!8 For Patafijali 
there are three sources of right knowledge in the realm of intellect: direct 
cognition, inference, and testimony. Direct cognition through sense-organs 
plays a very limited role and cannot itself provide knowledge unless corrected, 
checked, and supplemented by inference and testimony. But the knowledge 
obtained through prajma (intuition) is based on neither testimony nor infer- 
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a ence but on direct cognition. This cognition is different from direct cognition 
| through sense-organs and is free from the error and illusion which bedevil the 
latter. The yogi’s knowledge is thus through and through intuitive and non- 
eo conceptual. One may as well say that this kind of knowledge is nonrational. 
i S It should be*noted that ‘nonrational’ is not the same as ‘irrational,’ for the latter 
| i means opposition to reason and intellect, whereas the former means something 
f that is outside of the province of reason and intellect. This simply means that 
| G the intuitive knowledge of the yogi is radically different from conceptual, medi- 
| ated, intellectual knowledge. It does not, however, mean that yogic knowledge 
is necessarily opposed to intellect and reason. It simply means that it transcends 
reason and intellect. 

One may ask here whether knowledge so obtained can be used as a basis for 
intellectual knowledge, such as that of the sciences. The yogic answer to this 
question is yes at one level and no at another. It has been said earlier that in 
the savitarka stage of samādhi the separation of knowledge into three kinds, 
Sabda, artha, and jñāna, takes place, and by going to the next higher stage of 
mirvitarka (nondiscriminatory) samadhi the yogi obtains the pure knowledge 
of the object. Thus if one stops at the savitarka stage surely one can obtain 
the jiidna component, knowledge based on perception and reasoning, and use 
it as a basis for constructing conceptual knowledge. But the knowledge attained 
at the nirvitarka stage cannot be so used. This does not, however, mean that 
it cannot be used at all by the yogi. On the contrary, the yogi makes full use 
of such knowledge by directly teaching the corresponding plane of conscious- 
ness. He does not employ any instruments, perceptions, or concepts for acquir- 
ing and using such knowledge. Thus Patafijali says “Thence, instantaneous 
cognition without the use of any vehicle and complete mastery over Pradhana 
(manifested universe) .”14 Consequently it seems correct to say that the yogi’s 

: knowledge is of the noumena (things-in-themselves). 

_ The yogi, very much like Kant, maintains that intellectual, perceptual, con- 
ptua! nowledge is of phenomena only. But with that he parts company with 

t, for, according to Kant, it is not given to man to have knowledge of the 
ena. The yogi emphatically rejects this position and claims that man can 
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Such, then, is the intuitive knowledge of the yogi. What about the phenom- 
enologist ? Does he hold that the techniques of phenomenological reduction lead 
him to knowledge of things-in-themselves ? Phenomenologists are not in agree- 
ment about the answer to this question. Kockelmans states that “Husserl’s own 
interpretation is rooted in the conviction that a consistent phenomenology must 
turn its back on every established theory, on all traditional, prejudiced, and 
‘metaphysical’ views in order to gain access to a pure and primordial experi- 
ence in which the ‘things themselves’ appear to us in a genuinely original 
way.”?° Thus Husserl seems to hold that phenomenology makes it possible to 
have knowledge of things-in-themselves. And he certainly maintained that 
knowledge so obtained is to serve as the foundation of all other knowledge: 
“Husserl seeks the ultimate foundations of all our rational assertions in an 
immediate vision, that is, an original intuition of the things themselves con- 
cerning which we want to make a statement.’ Or again, according to 
Quentin Lauer : 


The novelty lies in Husserl’s insistence that intuition, in the full sense of the 
term, is the presence to consciousness of an essence, with all that that implies 
by way of necessity and universal validity. Phenomenological intuition is essen- 
tial intuition, which is to say an intellectual intuition, the impossibility of which 
Kant had so vigorously asserted. It is plain to see, then, that such an intuition 
must be something more than the simple view contained in perception or 
imaginative representation, even though these latter acts are the examples 
from which the notion of intuition is derived. For Husserl intuition means 
more than empirical contact with an object. On the other hand, it is not some 
sort of mystical penetration into a world of essences inaccessible to merely 
rational thought.17 


Lauer’s puzzling claims are worth examining, for they are the paradigm of 
the dilemma and inconsistency that haunt the phenomenologist. Lauer asserts 
that phenomenological intuition is the intellectual intuition which Kant denies 
man but which Husserl grants. He then tells us rightly that the Husserlian 
intuition is more than an empirical contact with an object. What is this more? 
The best way to find out what this more is is to go back to what Husserl 
himself says about primordial intuition: 


Thus essential insight is intuition, and if it is insight in the pregnant sense of 
the term, and not a mere, and possibly a vague, representation, it is a primor- 
dial dator Intuition, grasping the essence in its “bodily” selfhood. But, on the 
other hand, it is an intuition of a fundamentally unique and novel kind, namely 
1m Contrast to the types of intuition which belong as correlatives to the object- 


.matters of other categories, and more specifically to intuition in the ordinary 


narrow sense, that is, individual intuition.18 


15 Kockelmans op. cit. 224 
16 Ibid., p. 29. a ; > 


1 Quentin Lauer, “On Evidence,” in Phenomenology, ed. Kockelmans, p. 153. 


18 . o3 
Husserl, Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology, pp. 49-50. _ 
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Further, “Immediate ‘seeing’ (Sehen), not merely the sensory seeing of ex- 
perience, but seeing in general as primordial dator consciousness of any kind 

: : eae : T 
whatsoever, is the ultimate source of justification for all rational statements.” 
Finally, 


Philosophy; on the other hand, does not want to leave anything unsolved; it 
wants to reduce everything to primary “presuppositions” which do not need to 
be clarified because they are immediately evident and cannot even be clarified. 
It is only in this sense that philosophy as the “science of ultimate grounds” is 
a rigorous science.”° 

The following propositions are implied by the passages quoted above: (1) 
primordial intuition is not to be identified with either the activity of intellectual 
abstraction and concept construction or ordinary empirical intuition; (2) unlike 
merely rational thought which, by combining concepts, gives mediated knowl- 
edge, primordial intuition is immediate (unmediated) seeing; (3) insofar as 
this is so, primordial intuition is the ultimate source of justification for all 
rational statements; and (4) being the ultimate justification of all rational 
statements, primordial intuition cannot itself be clarified through rational state- 
ments, systems, frameworks, etc. Thus whatever else it may or may not be, 
primordial intuition is certainly nonrational. But, and here is the puzzling 
point, Lauer rules out nonrational, direct, immediate intuition by dismissing 
it as a mystical penetration not accessible to merely rational thought. Here 
Lauer faces a dilemma: either he should grant that there is a rational frame- 
work in which phenomenological intuition arises, in which case it is governed 
by presuppositions that are not self-validating, thus negating the whole objec- 
tive of phenomenology; or he should admit that phenomenological intuition is 
nonrational. He may choose whichever horn of the dilemma pleases him. But 
he cannot claim consistently that phenomenological intuition is accessible to 
merely rational thought and that such intuition enables him to have knowledge 
of the noumena, for such an intuition is a contradiction in terms, as was clearly 
exemplified by the Kantian antinomies. It may be remarked in passing that 
the yogi does not fall into this contradiction. He can consistently hold that the 
phenomenologist’s intuition, insofar as it can serve as the foundation for intel- 
lectual knowledge, is nothing but the mixed intuition of the savitarka stage of 
samadhi, whereas the intuition of nirvitarka samadhi is pure, direct, nonrational 
prajñā. The contradiction in Lauer’s remarks, pointed out above, is what is 
referred to at the beginning of this paper as the inconsistency between the 
phenomenologist’s conception of his intuition and the goal of phenomenology. 
But, as is clear from the position of the yogi, it can be removed by identifying 
the phenomenologist’s intuition with the mixed intuition of the savitarka 


Ideen, Nachwort, III, 159-162. ; 
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The yogi and the later Husserl are both in agreement that -knowledge of the 
essence and constitution of the world is to be obtained by attaining transcen- 
dental subjectivity. 
The phenomenological reductions make it possible for the mind to discover its 
own nature; originally lost in the world, the mind can find itseff again by 
means of these reductions. Only when that discovery opens up the possibility 
of an entirely new task can the mind begin to interpret the world as a coherent 
system constituted as such by itself. The coherence and unity of the world are 
ultimately founded upon the unity of the ego, to which all elements of the o 


world necessarily refer. The task of constitutive analyses is to clarify how the 
ego constitutes worldly Being and the world itself.?+ 


Or again, 


Phenomenology becomes a self-explanation of the ego, even there where the 
original interest was in the constitution of the object, the realm of the physical 
or the cultural. The ego is here no longer the subject-pole placed opposite an 
object-pole ; it instead becomes that which encompasses everything. Everything 
now becomes constructum of and for transcendental subjectivity; the whole 
| world of reality becomes a mere product of the transcendental ego’s activity. 
| Phenomenology as a whole becomes a “self-explanation of one’s own ego taken 
| as subject of all possible knowledge.” Husserl’s definitive view on the ego links 
phenomenology inseparably with idealism, a conclusion fully accepted by 
Husserl himself.?2 
| The yogi, by sinking deeper and deeper into his own consciousness, realizes 
the state of pure subjectivity, which is not an object. In such a state, he realizes 
> that the whole manifested universe is nothing but his own essence. He also 
| realizes that the ordinary feeling of separateness between himself and the world 
| is the product of illusion and ignorance (avidyā). Thus in the nirbijasamadhi, 
the samadhi in which there is no seed or object at all, the seeker himself 
becomes the object. This is the final goal of all yoga, the attainment of the 
highest consciousness, the realization of transcendental subjectivity, the mind 
l discovering its own nature and how it constitutes worldly Being and the world 
| itself. Thus Patafijali writes: “The highest knowledge born of the awareness 
| of Reality is transcendental, includes the cognition of all objects simultaneously, 
| pertains to all objects and processes whatever in the past, present, and future 
and also transcends the World Process.”?3 In other words, the knowledge of 
the yogi is direct, intuitive, absolute, and certain. It is beyond spatio-temporal 
| considerations, which are the hallmark of phenomena and world process. Both 
| the yogi and the phenomenologist are thus transcendental idealists. It is true 
| there are several phenomenologists for whom transcendental idealism is un- 
‘palatable. But that is not our point here. It is rather that, granted Hiusserl’s” A 
epoché, intentional and constitutional analyses, and the function of the tran- 


21 Kockelmans, of. cit 222-223. - 
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himself fully accepted such an outcome. “Strictly speaking, therefore, yoga 
boldly carries Husserl’s transcendental reduction to its inevitable logical end.”24 
It should be emphasized, however, that even Husserl’s conception of and 
quest for transcendental subjectivity was seriously beset with some difficulties | 
which arise from the goals which he has set for phenomenology as a philosophy 
and method. For Husserl phenomenological reductions, including the transcen- | 
dental reduction, are logico-epistemological devices for establishing philosophy l 
as a rigorous and presuppositionless science. He could never bring himself to 
abandon this goal in order to carry phenomenological reduction to a point 
where, with the collapse of the noesis and noema into a unity, the doctrine of i 
the intentionality of consciousness itself breaks down; for here, with the onset 
of transcendental subjectivity, it would no longer be possible to talk about 
consciousness on the one hand and its intentionality on the other. Except for | 
occasional references in his later writings, Husserl did not push reductions to | 
this point, which Sinari appropriately calls the ‘zero limit’.25 It is the zero | 
limit because consciousness has now gone beyond the reflective stage to the 
prereflective, preconscious. But this should not be construed as a defect or | 
failure on the part of Husserl, because to what extent one wants to pursue 
phenomenological reductions depends upon one’s goals. Nevertheless, the tran- 
scendental reduction did pose serious difficulties to Husserl as well as to his 
followers insofar as they wanted to eat the cake and yet have it—they aimed 
at rigorous epistemology through transcendental subjectivity, but the former 
can only be had in a matrix in which subject-object distinction holds. Yogic l 
meditation does not fall into this inconsistency because the goal of samādhi is | 
not an epistemology and rigorous philosophy, but | 
| 


| 
scendental ego, transcendental idealism is the logical outcome, and that Husserl | 
| 
| 


.- - an ontological realization of the most primordial essences of objects, which, 
in a sense, are not fully describable. It gives us an access to that point of 
consciousness at which an object reveals itself “in itself” (svariipa), in its true 
being, and becomes absolutely transparent to the knowing faculty. The purpose 
of samadhi is to “see” the world through “transcendental subjectivity.”. . . 
Every perception arouses the ego-sense and the judgments of the ego. As long 
as this ego-sense persists, the succession of the states of mind is experienced. 
The registering power of the mind (manas), the discriminating power 
(buddhi), and the thought-impressions (uriti) are all due to the ego-sense, 
and when this is abandoned, the total existence ceases to be present to con- 
sciousness. What is realized by means of samadhi, therefore, says Patafijali, 
is the cessation of this ego-sense and the possession of “pure » “seedless,” “un- 
fferentiated,” “transcendental,” “non-attached” consciousness.26 2 


Also, “While, for Husserl, the transcendental consciousness can never be 


“Phenomenological Reduction and Yoga,” Philosophy E 
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transmuted to a state at which it would cease to operate as empirically oriented, 
the yogins invariably maintain that samādhi is an ‘ecstatic’ stage, similar to 
self-revelation, and constitutes a complete removal of the distinction between 
consciousness and its object.””?’ Thus the challenge presented by transcendental 7 
reduction and transcendental subjectivity is met by yogic meditation fully 


and consistently. ; 

The next point concerns the validity of intuitive seeing. How do we know 
that what a phenomenologist or yogi claims to know intuitively is valid, correct, © 
and true? The yogi answers unambiguously that this is an improper question. 
It is improper because it misconstrues the nature of yogic intuition. For insofar 
as yogic intuition is nonrational, there can be no way of validating it through 
conceptual schema and rational categories. What we are dealing with and 
experiencing here, says the yogi, is pure subjectivity, which is not an object of 
any subject but that from which all objectivity springs. This is not to say, 
however, that we are helpless. He simply invites others to practice the tech- 
niques and see for themselves. For the yogi, the knowledge, peace, and wisdom 
that come through yoga are good enough proof ; nothing else is either necessary 
or possible or appropriate. In short, one cannot understand yoga without being 
oneself a yogi. There is no other way. 

Now let us see how the phenomenologist answers this question. He, too, is 
aware of the difficulties in answering it in a straightforward way. Thus Lauer 
writes : 

The first of these . . . reductions is termed by Husserl somewhat generically 
the “phenomenological reduction,” which is to have as its term a subject which 
1s in no sense of the term objectified, hence a “pure” subject. It is not easy to 
conceive an awareness which in no way objectifies that of which it is an aware- 
ness, but unless we can do this we shall have missed the sense of Husserl’s 

phenomenological reduction.”28 

Lauer is here saying that the only way to understand the notion of pure subject 
is to attain pure subjectivity. Further, talking about the objective validity of 
the knowledge resulting from phenomenological reduction, Lauer writes : 


Here again is one of the fundamental weaknesses of the phenomenological 
method, whether it is practised by Husserl himself, by Max Scheler, by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, or by Jean-Paul Sartre. Nor have the philosophers 

who draw their inspiration from Husserl sufficiently eliminated this precise q 
weakness. What guarantee is there that the process of ideation as performed 

by one philosopher is necessarily more valid than that performed by another, 
precisely when the results of both are contradictory ?29 


a 


aa Ibid, pp. 225-226. 

a Quentin Lauer, Phenomenology: Its Genesis and Prospect (New York : Harper i 
65), pp. 52-53. e 

29 Tbid., p. 59. : Sats È 
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. . . It may well be doubtful whether anyone who has not already committed 
himself to phenomenology can clearly see the distinction [between psycho- 
logical compulsion and the necessity of the objective element in an act of 
consciousness] at all. Eugen Fink, whom Husserl himself considered as one 
of his most authentic interpreters, claims that it is impossible to understand 
what phencmenology is without being oneself a phenomenologist.®° 

It should be quite clear by now that the phenomenologist, like the yogi, is 
saying that one cannot understand phenomenology without oneself doing it. 
But one might say that that is true of anything. For instance, one cannot under- 
stand bread-baking without oneself being a bread baker. But this objection is 
powerless in view of the fact that bread-baking does not, unlike yoga and 
phenomenology, require the attainment of pure subjectivity. No bread baker 
seems to require his apprentice to attain pure subjectivity before he may delve 
into the mysteries of the dough. 

It is interesting to see how Lauer proposes to cure phenomenology of what 
he considers its chief weakness, the lack of a method of validating the objec- 
tivity of phenomenological intuitions. Appealing to Gabriel Marcel, he writes: 
Thus, for Marcel, an individual intuition, even his own, has little significance 
by itself. Like other phenomenologists, he will appeal to appearances, but he 
does so on the assumption that other men have had and do have similar experi- 
ences. On this basis it is possible by discussion to seek to persuade others to 
derive from these experiences the same intuitions which one has gained oneself. 
At the same time it 1s very possible that one will be brought to modify one’s 
own “intuition by contact with the “intuition” of others. The result may very 
well be a sort of “social intuition, which has more validity precisely because 
man is more truly man when acting in accord with others.31 
He then says that Husserl failed to benefit from Hegel’s insight that “the 
opinions of others, both in the past and in the present, are extremely important, 
since man thinks authentically as man only when he thinks in a framework 
which is both historical and social.”8? The above views logically imply the 
following : (1) phenomenological intuitions could be mistaken; (2) they are 
communicable and discoursable ; (3) hence one can correct the false and incor- 
rect intuitions of piers as well as one’s own by discussion, which itself assumes 
as a HESSEN) condition that true and correct intuitions are already known; 
(4) that intuition which is shared by the majority in society is more valid 
and correct than an individual’s intuition; and (5) intuitions outside of a 
historical, social framework are not authentic and valid. It is curious that this 
way of eliminating the weakness of phenomenology at the same time eliminates 


, phenomenology itself. For otherwise, what is the point of the epoché, which is 


the act of setting aside and suspending all beliefs, theories, prejudices, and 
frameworks, historical and social as well? Thus it would seem that the best 


iy 
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way to do phenomenology is by nose-count and polling of intuitions. Quite 
democratic indeed! Husserl, in my judgment, is to be commended for his 
unflinching adherence to his own conception of phenomenological intuition and 
for refusing to make any compromise with social intuition, which would only 
result in the negating of the very core of phenomenology. 

To conclude, phenomenological reduction and yoga are both transcendental 
pursuits. In such pursuits, it is certainly possible to an extent to communicate 
knowledge obtained by intuition through mundane meanings as limiting cases, 
different conceptual schema pointing to different limits to which one can pen- 
etrate through them into the primordiality of objects. But the transcendental, 
intuitive knowledge obtained at the level of pure subjectivity cannot be ex- 
hausted through mundane meaning and experience. On this both Husserl and 
yoga are in full agreement. Whereas phenomenology merely talks of bracket- 
ing, ideating, and performing reduction, Patañjali’s yoga provides a stepwise 
procedure for actually accomplishing them. Finally, both yoga and phenomenol- 

gy logically lead to transcendental idealism, the view that the world is a mere 
product of the transcendental ego’s activity. 
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Nishida Kitard’s formal academic career as professor of philosophy at Kyoto 
Imperial University began approximately with the publication in 1911 of Zen 
no kenkyū [A Study of Good] and was coextensive with the Taisho period of 
modern Japan (1912-26).1 He retired from university life in 1927 to pursue 
an even more productive literary career until his death in 1945.,This latter 
career was heralded by the publication in 1927 of Hataraku mono kara miru 
mono e [From the Acting to the Seeing], a work which showed a clear transi- 
tion toward a deepening Buddhist philosophical vocabulary. Thus, in one sense, 
Nishida’s works before 1927 can be considered to constitute the “early period” 
of his long philosophical journey. But this “early period” was a full career in 
itself, representing his entire academic career from his fortieth through fifty- 
seventh years, during which he emerged as the leading philosopher in Japan.? 
A Study of Good was indeed a beginning. However, the three major works 
which followed it before 1927 then constituted a mature position in themselves, 
namely, Jikaku ni okeru chokkan to hansei [Intuition and Reflection in Self- 
Consciousness], 1917; Ishiki no mondai [Problems of Consciousness], 1920; 
and Geijutsu to Dotoku [Art and Morality], 1923.8 In still another sense, 
From the Acting to the Seeing properly belonged to this sequence of works. 
It was both a conclusion and a beginning, both a consummation and break- 
through to an even more original philosophy. 

If the religious concepts in A Study of Good were mildly eclectic, Nishida’s 
subsequent restructuring of his insights into a pronounced pantheistic volun- 
tarism was all the more novel. Indeed, the ensuing “early” works were not 
directly concerned with the task of pursuing his religious philosophy. Intuition 
and Reflection in Self-Consciousness was ostensibly a dialogue with Neo- 
Kantian philosophers in the area of epistemology. Problems of Consciousness 
and Art and Morality continued epistemological and ontological questions re- 
volving around the primacy of the experient subject and its prerequisite world. 
But consideration of the prerequisite structures which define the ontological 
context of the experient subject again led Nishida into the area of religious 
philosophy as well. 


David Dilworth is Associate Professor of Philosophy at Manhattanville College, Pur- 
chase, New York. 

1This paper runs in sequence to the writer’s “The Range of Nishida’s Early Religious 
Tris Gas op kenkyit,’ Philosophy East and West XIX, no. 4 (Oct. 1969), 409-421; 
the reader is referred to a larger bibliography there. 


. 2 For an account of Nishida’s place as Japan’s foremost modern philosopher, see especially, 


Takeuchi Yoshinori, “Nishida’s Philosophy as Representative of Japanese Philosophy,” 
under “Japanese Philosophy,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1966 ed. 

3 All references to Nishida’s works in this paper will be to the Nishida Kitard Zenshat 
[Collected Works of Nishida Kitard], 19 vols. (2d ed.; Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten; 1965). 
Parenthetical references in the text are to volume and page numbers inthis dition of the 


Collected Works. 
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In A Study of Good Nishida showed clear affinities with idealistic and 
pantheistic thought structures to be found among Western philosophers. These | 
affinities were grounded in his phenomenology of “pure experience,” a notion | 
he partly derived from William James’s “radical empiricism” but which he | 
ontologized in a way somewhat foreign to James.* In his next major work, 
Intuition and Reflection in Self-Consciousness, Nishida returned to the funda- 
mental question of a “pure experience.” He developed this initial insight via a | 
phenomenology of “self-consciousness” (jikakw)* which reaffirmed the onto- | 
logical priority of subjectivity beyond subject-object distinctions, but stressed 
especially the fusion of being and value, and the primacy of the will over 
thought. This transition already illustrates the point of consummation and 
breakthrough within the articulation of Nishida’s early thought. His shift from 
“pure experience” in a somewhat psychologized sense to a fairly emphatic 
“idealistic voluntarism” indebted to Fichte, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Berg- 
son, and others, characterized this first recasting of the original ideas of 4 
Study of Good. We shall now see that a similar trend toward a religious 
voluntarism paralleled this development. 

Indeed, this latter orientation carried forward the idealistic aspects of-his | 
previous “pantheism” into what may be called a pantheistic voluntarism. This l 
unexpected development within the thought of a supposedly Buddhist philos- | 
opker will require some explanation. But it can be pointed out here that the 
“voluntaristic” and “pantheistic” tendencies which Nishida exhibited at this 
stage of his career were not necessarily inconsistent. On the contrary, a careful [z 
reading of the Western thinkers to whom Nishida was drawn—Plotinus, Au- | 
gustine, Erigena, the Renaissance mystics, Leibniz, Goethe, Fichte, Hegel—will | 
support the conclusion that, historically considered, “voluntaristic” and “pan- 
theistic” perspectives have tended to fuse in the Western philosophical tradi- 
tion. The Western “intellectualistic” tradition, represented by the orthodox 1 
Scholastic philosophers, has usually been closer to Aristotle than to Erigena, 
and has simultaneously tended to reject theological “pantheism.” Conversely, 
the “voluntaristic” tradition has been committed to a notion of the free calculus 
of the Divine will, usually set within a theologized version of Plotinian meta- 
physics, in which “creation” itself has been taken as the “manifestation,” “ex- 
pression,” “embodiment,” and, culminating in Hegel, “self-development” of 
the Divine.’ Christian voluntaristic and mystical traditions have generally 


4 See also the writer’s “The Initial Formulations of Pure Experience in Kitaro Nishida 
-and William James,” Monumenta Nipponica 24, no. 1-2 (spring 1969), 93-111. 
ae) hould recall that John Scotus Erigena (ninth century) even rejected St. Augus- 
ne’s version of Christian Neo-Platonism in favor of the more emanationistic thought 
sius the Areopagite and the Greek Fathers, thus creating a “radical” mystical 
intaristic strain in the medieval West. Erigena’s direct influence on Nicolas of 
cher enaissance mystics is well known. These latter thinkers, in turn, influ- 
an Idealists, culminating in Hegel. ; 
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expressed a more dynamic notion of Divine creation thans the intellectualist 
(i.e. scholastic) tradition. At least Nishida seems to have read the issue in 
these terms, as we shall presently see. But even his early affinity for James 
and Bergson, and his recasting of Leibniz’s Monadology via Fichtean insights 
after A Study of Good, clearly illustrates the conjunction in hie mind, and 
therefore the compatibility, of voluntaristic and pantheistic thought structyres. 


NISHIDA’S TURN TOWARD RELIGIOUS VOLUNTARISM 


In the preface to Intuition and Reflection in Self-Consciousness, which actually 
is its summary as well, Nishida relates that his thought is turning in the 
direction of going beyond a psychologism of self-consciousness to the “self- 
consciousness of the transcendental ego.” Taking a hint from Royce, he intends 
to “give new meaning to Fichte,” and thereby “unite on a deep level the 
present-day Kantian school and Bergson” (Jikaku, II, 3). Through Fichte’s 
concept of the self as creative act (Tathandlung) and Bergson’s idea of the 
internal flow of experience (élan vital), Nishida sought to reduce the irra- 
tionality and objectivity of experience to the fact of experience itself, which is 
“an independent system of self-consciousness” (II, 4). All systems of experi- 
ence are said to be reducible to self-conscious systems. As such, they are 
“internal unions of meaning and reality” grounded in the activity of conscious- 
ness itself. Thus Nishida stated that “I cannot stop with epistemology; I 
demand metaphysics” (II, 5). A rather involved journey through Neo-Kantian 
and mathematical vocabulary, which Nishida himself described as “many twists 
and turns,” moved him to a metaphysics of the self-development of the will 
(sections 38 and 39 of the work). For the active will is the prime illustration 
of concrete reality, as the “fusion point of the ideal and actual.” The whole 
work then made this turn toward a consideration of “absolute free will,” which 
formed the final position to which Nishida attained (sections 40 through 44) 
in 1917, 

Nishida’s metaphysical demand, then, was for a deepening along voluntaristic 
lines of his notion of subjectivity previously articulated in A Study of Good. 
Fichte’s absolute ego is “absolute will,” the union point of ðv (being) and prov 
(nonbeing), for the a priori of the will includes and unites all other a prioris, 
including those of knowledge (II, 283). The will is described as the foundation 
of seeing, hearing, thinking, acting. It is the “foundation of personality” since 
through its ultimate unifying activity “there is personal unity at the founda- 
tion of reality.”® Because of this primacy of volitional life in the self “we are 
created in the image of God” (II, 291). 


8 For example, “the whole artist or sculptor is behind every stroke ef brush or chisel n: 
in the sense that “the self freely unites all activities through the activity of the male al, 3 
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In this context Nishida attempted to formulate a concept of Divine creation | 
as the prime illustration of his notion of creative will. Thus his theistic cate- 
gories, in one sense, were a function of his ontology of the will, whose “inten- 
sive quantity” is equated with “pure experience” (II, 314). In another sense, 
the concept cf the experient will may be said to be a function of his ontology 
of the Divine creative will. To some extent we have been prepared for this 
idea by the “expression” language of Nishida’s more pantheistic-sounding no- 
tion of the “relation between God and the universe” at the end of A Study of 
Good. But his position has moved from the somewhat unoriginal formulation 
of A Study of Good to a more distinct and personal position. 

There is, therefore, a polarity in Nishida’s thought at the end of Intuition 
and Reflection in Self-Consciousness. Both volitional self and the creative Self 
of God are logically functions within the concept of the immediate issue of pure 
experience. He articulates his insight in Intuition and Reflection in S elf-Con- 
sciousness in the following way. There is said to be a “higher causality” than 
the “natural causality” in which one “being” and another “being” are related | 
in a causal sequence. This higher causality is one in which “being is born 
from non-being.” For “the will comes from creative nothingness and returns | 
to creative nothingness, or the world emerges by the will of God” (II, 281). 1 
We can note the logically rather loose “or” in the previous sentence. The point 
seems to be that, after the analogy of the will of God, the a priori “causality” | 
of the will precedes the a priori causality of knowledge (which, in Kant’s 
scheme, constructs the world of natural causality). The will, as immediate con- 
crete activity, is therefore absolute reality, that is, it transcends the relativity of 
the empirical world since it is the self-determining source of its own immedi- 
acy of becoming. As such it is the “creative nothingness” from which being 
emerges.” 

In this light, Nishida’s concept of the will as the “truly creative absolute 
reality” is structured in terms of Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of practical 

reason over the cognitive ego, with the implied Kantian ontology of the pri- 
macy of the a prioris of the ethical Sollen in the Critique of Practical Reason. 
_ This debt to Kantian language is clear enough from his next two works, Prob- 
lems Consciousness (1920) and Art and Morality (1923), which followed 
hi work of Kant’s two Critiques at almost every turn. But as Nishida 


solute free will is the “most immediate, concrete experience,” the “per- 

and the “internal unity of various experiential systems” 

spiritual phenomena are established” (II, 318). 

da has already adumbrated his doctrine of the cre- 
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pursued this idea in Intuition and Reflection in Self-Consctousness, he tended 
to go beyond Kantian language to the thought structures of medieval mysti- 
cism.® 
Nishida writes that “truly creative absolute reality” is that which is (Ploti- 
nus’s) “all things and yet not a single one of them.” Citing both Dionysius 
and Erigena, he says that it is the “union of motion and rest . . . Ipse est mo- 
tus et status, motus stabilis et status mobilis” (II, 278). With the inevitable 
qualification that all categories fail in this via negativa, Nishida then says that o 
this is precisely the point of his doctrine of “absolute will.” He declares that 
medieval mysticism is more profound on this point than present-day philos- 
ophies of precognitive experience, including Bergson’s philosophy of pure du- 
ration. For these latter-day philosophies deal with precognitive (i.e., volitional) 
experience as still belonging to the objective world, and therefore to the world 
of relativity. 
| His interpretation of Bergson aside, the point is that Nishida has linked his 
conception of the absoluteness of the will with this medieval “pantheistic” vol- 
untarism. Erigena’s God who “creates and is not created” while also being God 
who “neither creates nor is created” is called a profound idea, similar to the 
notion of (Fichte’s) subject which establishes the foundation of the proposition 
| “A is A” while lying within neither subject nor predicate but not apart from 
them either. Thus the will is the a priori whereby spiritual phenomena are es- 
| tablished. It is both the Plotinian One and the Platonic Eros: “the creative 
activity of the universe is absolute free will in this sense” (II, 295). Like the 
God of Plotinus, Dionysius, and Erigena, it “transcends all categories” and 
yet is immanent in the creative process (II, 318). 

Nishida uses the term “God” (kami)? to translate Erigena’s all inclusive 
concept of Natura (Natura nec creans nec creata, etc.). But like Erigena 
his logic is that “true continuity implies a pre-given whole which includes 
disjunction internally.” Therefore he finds “profound meaning in Erigena’s 
Statement that in God there is neither necessity nor determinism, and that 
Predestination (prae-destinatio) is nothing more than the decision of God’s 

will” (II, 281). Here again we see the point of the causality of the will lying 
at the base of the causality of knowledge. “In absolute free will we touch in- 
finite reality, i.e. we are linked with the will of God” (II, 282). The present 
is the contact point of infinite worlds. But the present is precisely the field of 
the active will; infinite worlds are thus united in the will, and the world is the 
development of meaning or value. (This latter point is aimed at the Neo-Kan- 


® This is the reason why he says in the preface to that work that he fears some will SiS 
think he has “broken my lance, exhausted my quiver, and gone over to the enemy camp = 

of Mysticism.” For he consciously went beyond the dialogue with Kantian and N 
tian philosophy in that work as a result of his “demand for metaphysics.” The 


e turned to at this stage of his career was the medieval mysticism of the W 
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Of course, this theological doctrine is being formulated as a prerequisite on- 
tological condition for Nishida’s doctrine of self-consciousness and the will. 
But at the same time it is a kind of theistic (or “pantheistic” ) position. Again, 
it is a “creationism.” He writes : 


The Bible states “God said : Let there be light, and there was light.” The world 
begins with the will of God. Origen, in opposition to the Neo-Platonists, rec- 
ognized moral freedom at the foundation of the creation of the world. His con- 
sideration of the material world as a world of punishment rather than that of 
the last emanation of God is a profounder position than that of the merely in- 
tellectual Neo-Platonic school. To say that God created the world from nothing 
may seem irrational, but God, transcending causation, is intellectually neither 
being nor non-being. If we can recognize some causation before knowledge, it 
must be a moral causation. As in Augustine’s statement that God created the 
world out of love, moral causation is more fundamental than natural causation. 

(II, 285) 

In a subsequent passage, he states that Plotinus’s One is prior to Plato’s 
Ideas, but the Plotinian One is still not the true source of creative emanation. 
It is found in Origen’s doctrine of the creative Divine Will (II, 288; cf. 297- 
298, 342). Absolute Divine Will “reflects” upon Itself, and thus “creates” 
world history (citing Jacob Boehme). World history is “the personal content 
of God.” As Augustine teaches, there is no “time” prior to God’s creation, 
since “time” is also created by God. 

Summarizing up to this point: the position Nishida developed in Intuition 
and Reflection in Self-Consciousness (1917) reflected an even closer affinity 
than before with the Western mystical tradition, and, as in A Study of Good 
(1911), substantial references to Buddhist ontology are not to be found. At 
this stage Nishida is interested in formulating an ontology of absolute will, as 
the prime illustration of his doctrine of self-consciousness. The absoluteness of 
the will to which he alludes is only. derivatively the human will. In the active 
will “we touch the will of God,” who is the primary exemplification of his vol- 
untaristic categories. Thus Nishida turned to the emanationism, or more pre- 
cisely, the “creationism” of the medieval tradition of Christian Neo-Platonism. 
That he did so via the “subjectivity” categories of such authors as Kant, Fichte, 
and Bergson, is one mark of Nishida’s originality. In the last analysis, there 

may be a more convincing philosophical anthropology here than a theology, 


a on Leibniz’s doctrine that God, conceiving of infinite possible worlds, 
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also unites the a prioris of the “ratio generalitatis.” Even 
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and the lines between the two are somewhat indistinct in the texts that have 
been cited. Nishida has, however, deepened his earlier religious categories to a 
significant extent. Moreover, his work represents a remarkable assimilation of 
Western categories into his own perspective which, though still somewhat 
groping, has taken a step forward to a more original position. ° 


THE LOGIC OF NISHIDA’S ‘NEC CREANS NEC CREATA’ 


The phase of religious voluntarism between A Study of Good (1911) and 
From the Acting to the Seeing (1927) was such an important stage in Nishi- 
da’s intellectual journey that a closer analysis of its fundamental logical struc- 
ture seems called for. For the above-cited “creative nothingness” of absolute 
will already suggests his key notion of the “topos of nothingness” and its im- 
plied Buddhistic ontology which he began to articulate in that latter work. The 
“creationism” of Intuition and Reflection in Self-Consciousness was not, in 
the last analysis, a cosmological doctrine. Indeed, his doctrine of the creativity 
of absolute will had neither a prime cosmological nor prime sociological color- 
ation in these texts. Its function was to deepen Nishida’s central notion of the 
“absolute” subjectivity which lies behind the world of relativity and objectiv- 
ity. Thus it can be read as a suggestion of the notion of the self-realization of 
“self-mind” (jishin)* in Zen Buddhist literature.1° The analogy with Christian 
Neo-Platonic thought structures seems to have been consistently, if confusedly, 
employed to suggest this absoluteness of the “self” itself. Therefore, it would 
not be incorrect to find here a strong suggestion of Nishida’s fundamental Zen 
experiences. His theology of absolute will suggests a theology of the self in 
such a Buddhistic sense. 

At each stage of his career, Nishida employed the categories of a changing 
cast of Western philosophers to reformulate, and thereby deepen, his funda- 
mental Zen orientation. Thus his philosophical career was a systematically 
unfolding Buddhist dialogue with Western thought, which, because of its con- 
sistently high level of discourse, laid the foundation for the “philosophy of re- 
ligion” in the Kyoto school.11 His analyses of Western authors are meaningless 


10 For a discussion of self-realization and “self-mind” see Masao Abe, Zen to seiyd shiso 
[Zen and Western Thought], in Zen, ed. D. T. Suzuki and Keiji Nishitani, 8 vols. 
(Tokyo: Chikoma Shobo, 1967), I, 113-134, especially 133-136. A longer discussion of 
these ideas in the wake of Nishida’s philosophy may be found in Keiji Nishitani, Shaikyo 
to wa nanika [What Is Religion?] (Tokyo: Sdbunsha, 1961), especially chapter 1, “What 
Ts Religion?,” pp, 3-52, à 

M For further information on the “Kyoto school,” see the writer’s “The Range of Nishida’s 
Early Religious Thought” (vide n. 1) and references, especially to Hans Waldenfels, 
Absolute Nothingness: Preliminary Considerations on a Central Notion im the Philgs- 
ophy of Kitaro Nishida and the Kyoto School,” Monumenta Nippdénica XXI, no. 3-4 
(1966), 354-391, Of interest also is jan, Van TER “Notulae on jecaptinesspand Dialogue] 
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apart from this fundamental Buddhist concern. However, in another important 
sense, his philosophical expression, and therefore his own fundamental in- 
à sight, was integrally mediated by Western categories. This substantive medi- 
= ation by Western categories of a basic Zen ontology may well be judged as a 
if, kind of unprecedented international philosophical synthesis. In the long run, 
this "perhaps first great synthesis of Eastern and Western metaphysics may be 
Nishida’s true claim to fame. 
: A closer analysis of the logical structure and philosophical language of this 
i important “transitional” stage in Nishida’s deepening dialogue with Western 
oad metaphysics will support these observations. In Intuition and Reflection in 
$ Self-Consciousness, “truly concrete immediate experience” was described as 
“absolute free will.” Thus “true reality” was said to mean “infinite develop- 
ment (egressus) and infinite return (regressus),” again employing the lan- 
guage of Christian Neo-Platonism. In fact, logical opposites are united in the 
will, just as Erigena’s God is motus stabilis et status mobilis (II, 284). The 
will comes from creative nothingness and returns to creative nothingness, 
which is the richness of its own immediacy. It is the absolute which transcends 
and embraces all contradiction in its own immediate self-identity. Thus what 
Nishida was suggesting was that the volitional immediacy of the self can be 
understood in terms of the language and logic of this Neo-Platonic tradition. 
The Plotinian One (or Nishida’s self) is “all things and yet not a single one 
of them.” Seen from another Perspective, the One (or self) is the Good, and 
therefore “ecstatic” in an ontological sense: bonum est diffusivum sui, The 
self-expressive self-determination of the One is simultaneously a process of 
self-generation. “Conversion,” too, is the self-reflection of the Divine (or the 
self). In other terms, conversion too is ontological. A dynamic rhythm of in- 
finite egressus and infinite regressus constitutes the nature of immediate, and 
absolute, Reality, that is, of the absolute free will of the self. 
$ In the medieval Christian tradition, the theological concept of the mediation 
Christ was added to this Neo-Platonic metaphysical framework. Even in 
otinus the hierarchies of the Divine emanation were only the objective, “on- 
side of an essentially “subjective” experience of the Divine. The 
* must “strike forward yet a step,” beyond the world of Nous, to union 
he One, that is, to the subjective experience of “solus cum solo” of the 
rstical t on. The Platonic “soul”—that loose entity in Plato’s own Di- 
r exists as an essential relation to the One or Good. The 
d by its “becoming,” by either its turning away 
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from, or returning to, the Good. Thus for the soul, too, coriversion is ontologi- 
cal. The medieval Christian tradition capped this doctrine of Itinerarium men- 
tis in Dewm with the theology of Incarnation, that is, life in the Word made 
Flesh who initiates the return of the soul to God through grace. Nishida has 
taken this Neo-Platonic language and logic and applied it to his doctrine of 
absolute will. But the ontological nature of grace, Christ’s initiating mediation, 
is not included here in Nishida’s theology of the self. Here we may be able to 
see signs of the crucial point. of difference between Nishida’s Zen orientation, 
on the one hand, and not only Christian thought but also Tanabe’s radical Pure 
Land doctrine of “conversion” through the “mediation” of Other-power, on the 
other.7? 5 

At any rate, the “profound suggestion,” in Nishida’s phrase, of the Western 
mystical tradition has been taken as paradigm of the self as absolute will. 
Nishida has assimilated aspects of that tradition into his own thought struc- 
ture, but with significant differences as well. Thus a “dialogue” with Western 
religious ideas has already begun. 


RELIGIOUS INTUITION 


I shall conclude this study of the range of Nishida’s early religious categories 
by returning to the notion of religion itself which he developed after A Study 
of Good. Here we will find another instance of the transition from the kind of 
intuitive religiosity which Nishida first articulated in A Study of Good (1911) 
in a nondualistic ontological framework, especially in the chapters entitled 
“Intellectual Intuition” and “The Religious Demand,” to the Zen position of 


From the Acting to the Seeing (1927). But Nishida was able to add consid- 


erably to his initial formulations precisely because of the exigencies of the vol- 
untarism of the ensuing works. His doctrine of the primacy of “religious in- 
tuition” thus underlay the whole of his subsequent writings, as well as being 
another step toward From the Acting to the Seeing. 

In Intuition and Reflection in Self-Consciousness, creative absolute will was 
described as “not the negation, but the synthesis of affirmation and negation.” 
It is the unity of form and content, that is, the personalizing unity of the self. 
Therefore absolute will has both a “universalizing direction” in the sense of 


12 Tanabe Hajime was Japan’s leading philosopher after Nishida Kitaro, whose disciple he 
was before developing his own thought through a critique of Nishida. Tanabe’s thought was 
4 modern articulation of the metaphysical premises of Pure Land Buddhism, and also 
attempted to synthesize Buddhist and Christian values, as can be seen from his Logic of 
the Dialectic of the Species (1946), Dialectic in Christianity (1947), Existence, Love, 


We Action (1948), etc. But Nishida’s last essay, “The Logic of Place and a Rel 
Me Me (1945), clearly was a synthesis of the religious variables in Ghristi in 
nd, and Zen traditions, as well as of existentialist thought, to the “extent th 
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the unity. of various a prioris, and a “particularizing direction” in the sense of 
the development of a prioris themselves. But, in this frame of reference, “the 
absolute affirmation of a certain content is the standpoint of art, its negation is 
the standpoint of thought, and the negation of the negation, i.e. the absolute 
affirmation of the whole, is the standpoint of religion” (II, 307, emphasis 
addéd). This relationship between art, thought, and religion was not consis- 
tently maintained. In other passages the moral will is considered the affirma- 
tion, and pure thought the negation, of absolute will. But religion again com- 
pletes the synthesis of the triad: “It is, so to speak, the artistic standpoint of 
transcendental consciousness” (II, 311). As we have previously seen, religious 
intuition refers to the felt totality of the immediacy of concrete experience in 
a nondualistic sense, that is, as “negation of the negation.” 

In this latter formulation, Nishida’s tendency to fuse art and religion into 
a general aesthetic religiosity is again apparent. He writes that the direct ob- 
ject of absolute will “upon which we can in no way reflect or objectify, i.e. the 
primary world” is the world of art and religion. Each phenomenon of con- 
sciousness in this world is a symbol of the concrete unity of the whole. Thus,. 
in the hierarchy of concrete systems of experience to which Nishida often al- 
ludes, the “historical world” is more immediate and concrete than the “phys- 
ical world of natural science,” as previously seen in A Study of Good. But the 
worlds of art and religion are “even more profound direct realities than both 
of these” (Jikaku, IT, 364-365) 18 

As we have seen above, aesthetic and religious contents are symbols of the 
concrete unity of the whole. Nishida declares: “the true self lives in a world 
of mystery which the Symbolist poets see at the foundation of reality” (II, 
319). In Art and Morality he begins chapter 5, “The Union Point of Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty,” with St. Francis’s H ymn to the Sun, which was per- 
haps a high point of the “theophanic tradition” of Western medieval mysticism. 


Everything is a “symbol of God” in this perspective of religious intuition. He 
continues : 


Tf we deepen this viewpoint even further we may say with the priest Keibo 
that “heaven and earth are of the same root as the self, and the myriad things 
are of the same substance as the self.” We must not seek supreme wisdom 


48Tn his next work, Problems of Consciousness, 
_ standpoint of true reality, “constructive and 
isight, Universal and particular fuse, 
relation, as in art and religion” 


and, as Zen teaches, of all scrip- 
what is this “immediacy of the self”? 
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(Bodhi) above, nor depart from the world of life and death (samsara) ... 


He who enters into the heavenly kingdom must first attain to the depths of the 
self. 


(Geijutsu, III, 350-351) 


But since this “self” is the unity of infinite forces, there is “the rhythm of in- 
finite personality behind the movement of our very hand”; we are “self-con- 
scious of the infinitely deep flow of life.” Deepening this idea as well, “each 
of our actions is also the dance of God” (Geijutsu, III, 104-105). Thus the 
Christian theophanic tradition, and allusions to Buddhist and Indian tradition 
as well, are now employed to support Nishida’s sense of the symbolic quality 
of the content of direct experience. Given the previously discussed ontology of 
thought as a “reflection,” that is, a “negative” moment of absolute will, the 
symbolic worlds of art and religion are the precise paths of the ontological 
conversion implied in Nishida’s theology of the self. For absolute will tran- 
scends objective reality in the Kantian sense (the world of space, time, and 
causality) and “returns to itself” via art and religion (II, 312). In Hegel’s 
terms, it is to return to absolute affirmation (synthesis), which is the true 
self in its existential condition of self-determining immediacy. Precisely in 
such an experience of immanence the self discovers true transcendence. In this 
existential synthesis which cuts across the traditional dualism of immanence 
and transcendence, the moral will is said to be the “turning point from knowl- 
edge to absolute affirmation.” In moral action we “come into contact with God 
who is absolute infinity.” But religion is more than this: it is the fusion of 
moral imperative and existence; it is the “artistic standpoint in the core of the 
personality,” that is, in absolute will. Both philosophical thought and moral 
action thus acquire internal unity in religion (III, 136). 

Once again we seem to have come full circle. The point we have now at- 
tained is identical with the doctrine of religious intuition in A Study of Good. 
However, the concept of the primacy of religious feeling over intellectual and 
moral functions of the self has been deepened by the voluntaristic idealism of 
the self developed through Nishida’s ensuing works. In Art and Morality 
(1923), Nishida could write that the distinction between religious and aes- 
thetic feeling is that the former aims at reality, not merely appreciation and 
pleasure, Religion is “profound adoration of truth and sincere practice.” 
Therefore it is not correct to depreciate the search for truth, as often found in 


. Men of religion, For religion encompasses knowledge by transcending it, while, 


transcending and encompassing morality as well. Thus religion resembles art 
in respect to being the form of concrete intuitive subjectivity; but, like moral- 
1y, it is thoroughly rigorous and practical (III, 391). In chapter 11, entitled 
ee and Beauty,” Nishida’s doctrine was that both directions ot individu? 
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gious attitude (III, 517). In chapter 12, “Truth and Goodness,” we are told 
that the good is attained in action, in passionate feeling. This is also achieved 
in moral action, but it is religious experience which goes to the heart of Nishi- 
da’s position. At this point, “there is nothing which is not an expression of the 
self” (III, 545). Therefore, he wrote in the concluding paragraph of the work 
which immediately preceded From the Acting to the Seeing that 


Our losing the self objectively does not mean losing the individuality of the 
self. The self does not cease to exist. It discovers infinite good and sadness 
beyond Spinoza’s ‘intellectual love.’ To enter into the worlds of Beauty and 
Goodness we must pass through the gateway of truth. Within the gate lies 
eternal and imperishable true reality. On this side of the gate, the self which 
we see within consciousness in general is nothing more than the shadow of a 
darker Instinct. 


(III, 545) 
Nishida’s text thus symbolically ends his “early period” on a profound Zen 
note. 


A FINAL COMMENT ON NISHIDA’S EARLY RELIGIOUS VOLUNTARISM 


The theological voluntarism found in three of the major works written during 
Nishida’s academic years was the fruit of his primary concentration on epis- 
temological and phenomenological questions. In every case his thought also 
pursued the metaphysical presuppositions of his insights, and therefore was 
interwoven with ontology. Consistent threads of a coherent ontological posi- 
tion emerged particularly in reference to his phenomenology of the absolute 
volitional self which, appearing first at the end of Intuition and Reflection in 
Self-Consciousness, became the overwhelming focus of attention in Art and 
Morality. Parallel to this trend, Nishida’s early theological voluntarism evolved 
into the position which we have studied in these pages. But with the exception 
of the somewhat incoherent system at the end of Intuition and Reflection in 
Self-Consciousness, Nishida’s theistic position after 4 Study of Good never 
received a structured formulation as such. I have therefore made this study of 
his ensuing and transitional religious ideas from a large selection of scattered 
passages. It would be inappropriate to demand of them the inherent structure 
of a well-articulated system of ideas. 
_ Because of this limitation, it would also be inappropriate to subject Nishida’s 
si nal pantheistic voluntarism to a systematic critique. Nishida himself 
the preface to the revised edition of I. ntuition and Reflection in Self- 
ss in 1941 that “though I reread this work in preparation for the 
a, it is so distant from my present philosophical position that I 
ng further” (II, 13), Even in the foreword to From the Act- 


ng to the Si itten in 1927, he had stated that “when I finished writing 
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increasingly turned my speculation towards that question.” Evidently, then, he 
did not consider the religious ideas formulated after A Study of Good to con- 
stitute a formal or final position. In that same foreword he declared that “when 
I pondered how I could grasp the insight which lay at the root of my ideas for 
a long time, I turned away from voluntarism, such as in Fichte’s thought, to 
a kind of intuitionism.” Therefore, by the end of this transitional period 
Nishida was himself beginning a criticism of his own religious ideas. From the 
Acting to the Seeing was the first fruit of this process of self-criticism. o 
Cautioned by these considerations, I will add here only a few comments on 
the religious voluntarism studied in this present survey. I would first draw at- 
tention to the fact that Nishida’s transitional theistic. position showed some 
| signs of breaking with the “substantive God” language of A Study of Good. 
| While this break was not thoroughgoing, it was the beginning of a transition 
| toward a philosophical anthropology in which the “absolute will/absolute God” 
polarity came to the fore. This philosophical anthropology was also not con- 
sistently or explicitly expressed as such. But the very freedom with which 
Nishida interchanged the logical variables in this new crystallization of ideas 
bore witness to the polarity itself. The result of this phase of speculation on 
the self as if it were the Plotinian One or Erigena’s Natura was to move 
Nishida to a more final position centering upon the absolute will, that is, the 
“self” which is neither side of the polarity. Thus what Nishida himself called 
N in the preface to the revised edition of Intuition and Reflection in Self-Con- 
| sciousness “my hard-fought battle over several years” was a gradual clarifica- 
tion of a “middle path” theology of the immediacy of the self, rather than of 
| an absolute God which he seems to have expressed at the end of A Study of 
| Good. 
| The real fruit of this theological voluntarism, I would suggest, was Nishida’s 
| new concern for the notion of a priori causality itself. His thought was here 
mediated by Kantian philosophy, and by his dialogue with Neo-Kantian philos- 
ophers and Husserl. Pursuing that search back into the a priori of moral cau- 
sality in Origen’s and Augustine’s doctrines of the Divine creation, Nishida 
came to clarify the idea of apriority itself. His reading of Christian Neo-Pla- 
tonism (Augustine, Erigena, etc., but not, of course, the second century phi- 
losopher Origen) in terms of the results of Kant’s Critique of Practical Rea- 
son may have contributed to our understanding of some components of the 
theological voluntaristic tradition of the West. At the same time it helped forge 
` his own central idea of the will as the “a priori of a prioris,” a phrase which 
18 repeated over a hundred times in Problems of Consciousness and Art and 
Morality. It was a short step from this concern for the apriority of experience 
itself to the doctrine of the “field” or “place” (basho)® of “creative nothi 
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In this manner; the subjectivity of post-Kantian thought was the path along 
which Nishida returned to medieval creationism. Christian Neo-Platonism, in 
turn, was the medium through which Nishida returned to the apriority of the 
“self” itself. His creationism of the absolute will was still somewhat confused 
with the “substantive God” language of theophanic expressionism, owing to 
‘ his continued use of Fichtean and Hegelian language. Hence, while he could 
write of a creative or “expressive” God or absolute self, Nishida’s thought 
still lacked a genuine pluralism needed to formulate a concept of a creative 
“universe.” In fact, given his pantheistic (i.e., “substantive”) identification 
of God and self, “creation” inevitably remained a unilateral activity. In such 
a framework, the “universe” still does not go beyond having the somewhat 
“phenomenal” character of being the “return,” or the “self-reflection,” of the 
Divine (or of the absolute volitional self). Therefore Nishida’s own thought 
seems to be open to the charge of an implied dualism between the Divine (or 
the absolute volitional self) and the merely phenomenal universe. The error of 
this kind of traditional dualism is that it absolutizes the subjectivity of God 
or self at the cost of derealizing the “universe.” 

Nishida’s greatness may be seen in the fact that after coming this far in 
four major works written between 1911 and 1927, he was able to begin a 
critique of his own position, and, thereby, to formulate a distinctly personal 
system which came to be known as Nishida tetsugakw. He thus went on to 
develop a new basis for a genuine pluralism and a religiously centered philos- 
A ophy that was deeply Buddhistic, but with increasing attention to the area of 

“social-historical reality.” We have reviewed to this point only the range of 
Nishida’s early religious vocabulary, which laid the basis for the leap forward 
into his mature Nishida tetsugaku, developed between 1927 and 1945. 
Nishida’s articulation of the concept of the “social-historical world” and a 
“creative universe,” to use his own phrases, can be found especially in his 
later synthesis of ideas entitled Fundamental Problems of Philosophy (in two 
volumes, 1933-34). His rejection of Fichtean voluntarism and Hegelian abso- 
lutism in favor of a Zen metaphysics was there emphatic. By that work, and 
continuing throughout his later years until his last and most important religious 
essay, “The Logic of Place and a Religious World-View” (1945), he had be- 
gun explicitly to reject “pantheism” from his own position. Thus it must be 
stressed that Nishida’s later critique of and dialogue with certain Western 
thought structures was the fruit of his own spiritual odyssey, which took him 
“through those Western categories to a more Eastern position. In Nishida’s 
case, this later process of philosophizing was a self-criticism as well. It may be 
= said that this experience of Nishida represented in microcosm much of the 
pattern of assimilation of Western philosophical ideas in Japan’s modern pe- 
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Its origin and symbols 
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The earliest philosophical views in India regarding the nature of the self pre- 
sent an interesting example of the intimate relation between philosophical and 
popular thought in India. The early Indian philosophers by nô means con- 
structed their doctrines of the self from whole cloth or through a systematic 
doubt concerning the veracity of popular notions of the subject. The first ten- 
dency of Indian thought seems to be toward conserving and reinterpreting o 
popular belief rather than rejecting it. Thus in examining the earliest philo- 
sophic doctrines of the self in India, we find consistently that they are based 
upon concepts and images which are in fact inherited by the philosopher from 
the popular culture. Rather than denying the validity of these from the outset, 
the philosopher seems to prefer to reinterpret them in such a way that his own 
particular views will appear to emerge from rather than replace them. Before 
going into the nature of this reinterpretation of beliefs regarding the self, 
however, I wish to mention certain features of the tradition that was being re- 
interpreted. In the first place, the most frequent word used for the self was 
ātman, the literal and original meaning of which was “breath.” In later times 
in India the self was increasingly thought of as an immaterial or ideal entity, 
but in the earlier period of thought it was, on the contrary, usually something 
quite substantial and specific, usually one’s breath. Since those without it were 
dead, it must have seemed evident that breath must be the principle of life. 
The seat of the breath—or self, or breath-self—was, furthermore, thought to be 
in one’s heart.2 Again, men apparently supposed that it was the agitation of 
the air inside it which caused the heart to pump, and the absence of this air, 
when the self had once and for all left the body, which caused the heart to stop 
pumping. 

The self might leave the body only temporarily, however, and this accounts 
for the peculiar importance of the state of sleep in early India. It was popularly 
believed that during sleep the self of the sleeper was likely to leave his body, 
usually in the shape of a bird. Dreams, in other words, were not understood 
as mere fictions, whose characters and events exist only in our minds; they 
were considered rather to be genuinely objective occurrences, the real journey 


Robert W. Luyster is Assistant Professor of Philosophy, The University of Connecticut. 
1 Cf. Maurice Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1908), pp. 271 ff.; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg: Karl J. Trubner, 
1897), p. 166; P. Deussen, “Atman,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, II, 195 ff. The 
translations in this paper are basically those of S. Radhakrishnan in The Principal 
Upanisads (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953). In the interests of consistency 
and clarity I have here and there made minor changes. oe aes 
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and adventures of one’s self as it briefly left the body and went out to meet the 
world independently. The state of sleep was not only important but also dan- | 
gerous, for it was always possible that the self would be prevented for one l 
reason or another from returning into the body, and thus bring about one’s 
death. This could happen either through the self’s being captured or hurt in its 
wanderings, or through some action of one’s own which impeded its return. 
Thus we find the admonition that one should never awaken a man suddenly 
Fe who is asleep and dreaming, since his self might not have sufficient time to re- 
$ enter his body, in which case he would die.? Sleep and death, then, were 
: closely related states in the early tradition of India. Sleep involved the tempo- 
rary absence of the self from the body, while death was but its permanent ab- i 
sence. In death the journey of the self was at once more final, difficult, and 
distant. In death the self made the arduous trip to a new home, where it would | 
henceforth live in a disincarnate condition. The exact goal of this last journey 
was variously conceived, but frequently men thought of the sun as the home 
of the dead, especially the virtuous dead. We find a number of passages in the 
religious literature of early India which state variously that the sun is the final 
abode of the dead,* that they there become immortal,® that even now they can 
be seen as the rays of the sun,® that those go there who are especially wise,’ 
or perform meritorious actions,® or expensive sacrifices,® especially of cows.!° 
Doubtless the importance of the sun in this connection was associated with its 
being one of the supreme divinities of the period. 

With the development of speculative reason in the period of the earliest 
Upanisads these traditions regarding the nature and destiny of the self became 
subject to an increasingly drastic transformation. We may begin by observing | 
that the earlier notion of the breath-self was considerably enlarged. It now 
became the inner embodiment of the absolute principle of the universe, Brah- 
man. He who does not know this, we read, becomes the slave of his own ser- 
vants, the senses, but he who knows this masters and is thereby free of them. 
Moreover, he who knows this secret also becomes wealthy, for just as the mind 
and the senses bring information to the self though he does not ask for it, so 
the charitable will press offerings upon those who know this though they beg 
not.’* Even more extravagant claims are made for this knowledge, for we read 
8 BrhadGranyaka Upanisad IV. 3. 11-14, 

4 Rg Veda IX. 113. 9., X. 107. 2, X. 154. 5. 
© Atharva Veda VII. 53. 7. 
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elsewhere that he who knows that the ultimate is breath ‘(prana) holds the 
key to immortality. He goes to the svarga world, heaven, and becomes one of 
the gods.?? 

On the other hand there were those who sought Brahman, the universal 
principle, not within but without, and there are accordingly many Upanisadic 
passages which identify Brahman with the sun.13 Again, the prephilosophic 
thought of India had all along regarded the sun as one of the highest gods, 
but now the assertion is enlarged and recast. The sun is no longer merely the 
most important or dominant phenomenon in nature; it is now understood 
rather as constituting in some sense the essence or nucleus of all other phenom- 
ena. This helps explain many of what otherwise might be very puzzling or 
perhaps even nonsensical Upanisadic assertions, such as, “he who abides in the 
heart and he who abides in the sun, they are one and the same.”!* And again: 
“All things are prana (breath), for it is prana who shines as the sun.” He 
who abides in the heart is, of course, the breath or breath-self, and it shines 
as the sun and is the sun because the two are ultimately only the two alterna- 
tive forms, subjective and objective, of the same underlying principle of the 
universe, Brahman. 

The most complex and interesting elaboration of this idea occurs in the 
Maitri Upanisad (VI. 1-2): 


The Self bears himself in two ways, as he who is Breath and he who is the 
Sun. Therefore there are two paths for him, within and without, and they both 
turn back in a day and night. The Sun is the outer self, the inner self is Breath. 
Hence the course of the inner self is inferred from the course of the outer self. 
For thus it is said, “He who knows and has freed himself from evil, the over- 
seer of the senses, the pure-minded, firmly grounded, looking away from ex- 
ternal objects, he is the same.” Likewise the course of the inner self. For thus 
it is said, “The golden person who is within the sun, who looks upon this earth 
from his golden place, is the same as he who has entered into the lotus of the 
heart and devours food.” Now he who has entered the lotus of the heart and 
fats food is the same as he who enters the sky as the fire of the sun. He is called 
Time, and being invisible, devours all beings as his food. 


This would appear to have the following meaning: Knowing the ultimate truth 
of things, the self can seek fulfillment and transcendence in two ways or by 
two paths, that of the day, which is ruled by the sun, and that of the night, 
ruled by the breath. The former is the outer way, the latter the inner way. As 
we have seen previously, the self is properly the overseer and master of the 


_ Senses, and so should look away from all earthly objects. It dwells in the heart. 


= Kausitaki Upanisad III. 2. 
ye tandogya Upanisad III. 19, IV. 11. 1; Kausitaki Upanisad IV. 3; Brhadaranyaka 
Panisad II. 1, 2, III. 7, 9; Maitri Upanisad VI. 16. 
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which—as we find here—was often compared to a lotus, and there absorbs or 
“devours,” so to speak, the information of the mind and senses. The golden 
self of the day dwells in the sun, where it devours all beings as its food, and 


this we call Time. : 
In the Vedic period, as we have mentioned, it was popularly believed that 


the events of the dream were the real adventures of the self as it roamed in- 
dependently of the body, and for this reason the condition of sleep was one of 

: particular importance. When the philosophic mentality of the Upanisadic pe- 
riod brought to the sleep state its own special preconceptions and interests, it 
continued to regard sleep as a uniquely significant condition, but for different 
reasons and in a rather different way. As in the cases of the breath and sun, 
in other words, the specific concerns and subjects of philosophic inquiry can 
be seen to emerge rather directly from prephilosophic thought, even though 
there remains between them a divergence of content and method. In the Upani- 
sadic interpretation of the dream state, the self is not thought to leave the body 
in order to undergo the dream experience, but rather to create the dream ad- 
venture itself from within the body. In the dream the self creates its own world 
and lives in it. In its first and normal state, therefore, the self exists in its 
everyday world, while the dream world constitutes another and second state 
of the self. To these, however, the Upanisadic philosopher adds a third state 
which is declared to be of even more importance than the first two. This is the 
state in which sleep has become so sound that we no longer dream at all. To 
this state, we read, the self hastens as does a bird when, tired of flight, it folds 
its wings and returns to the nest. Here again we find the philosophic accep- 
tance of a somewhat primitive metaphor—the comparison of the journey of 
the self to the flight of a bird—but only as pressed into the service of specifi- 
cally philosophic interests. Dreamless sleep is the nest, the true home of the 
a in of sc tpn wd eede Te 
ee Mt he is completely end 
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mind, after flying in every direction and finding no resting place, settles down 
in breath, for indeed mind is fastened to breath.’’7 

Elsewhere we find reflections of the identification discussed earlier between 
the breath, the self of man, and the sun, the self of the universe. The everyday 
world of the self sinks back into it in sleep just as do the rays of the setting 
sun. Nor is this a mere literary touch, for certain passages assert a gentiine, 
material connection between the two. The arteries (hita) surrounding the 
heart are the subjective counterpart of the rays surrounding the sun, and are 
indeed actually connected with them. They are, so to speak, the inner and outer 
extensions of a single series. Thus it is that the arteries of the heart and the 
rays of the sun contain exactly the same colors, and that when one proceeds 
through the arteries toward the heart, he also obtains the light of the sun. In 
dreamless sleep the self enters the one pole or center of being, the breath in 
the heart, and at death he journeys to the other pole or center, the sun. The 
highways between them men call on our side the arteries, but on the farther 
side the sun’s rays. Again we see that the traditional belief regarding the em- 
igration of the dead to the sun is not overturned by the early Indian philoso- 
pher, but is merely given a new meaning. The sun is now identified as the 
universal essence, Brahman, and only he goes there who knows this truth.28 

That there are three states of consciousness associated with the self, and 
that the dreamless or third is the true and highest of these, is the most fre- 
quently encountered Upanisadic teaching on this subject. It is strange that the 
two most widely-known Upanisadic passages in this connection, however, are 
both exceptions to this generalization. Both are later additions to the original 
teaching of the Upanisads,!® and both add a fourth state to the original three, 
though of a different sort and for different reasons. The first is the well-known 
story of Indra’s years as a student under Prajapati. After ninety-six years of 
study, we read, it was finally revealed to Indra that the supreme state of the 
self is that of dreamless sleep, and as this is what is consistently taught else- 
where in the Upanisads, we would here expect the tale to end. Surprisingly, 
it does not, for Indra sees difficulties in this doctrine. When a person is in a 
deep, dreamless sleep, says Indra, “in truth he thus does not know himself that 
he is I, nor does he know anything that exists. He is gone to utter annihila- 
tion,”20 His objection, in other words, is that dreamless sleep seems uncom- 
fortably closer to unconsciousness than a state of blissful consciousness. Here 
the absence of an “other” is not taken as a positive but as a negative factor. 


n 1. 17-20 

Prasna Upanisad IV. 2; Chandogya Upanişad VIII. 6. : 
Cf. Arthur B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanithads, 2 vols 
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Prajapati then has Indra serve still another five years as a student and finally 

reveals to him that there is yet another state of the self which is in truth its 

highest. This is the state in which the body releases the self at death, and it 

is thus able to travel to the world of the sun, where it is pictured as being able 

to fulfill its each and every wish, laughing, playing, rejoicing with women, and 

so on.?! I am inclined, therefore, to view this story and the teaching that it 

puts forward as, let us say, something of a reaction to the more advanced be- 

i liefs of the period concerning the nature and states of the self. The feeling of 

revulsion that some may experience when the apparent unconsciousness of the 

dreamless state is glorified as the highest state of man seems to have found 

its counterpart in ancient India. The average man, sensuous and self-centered 

in the past as well as the present, envisions his ideal fulfillment not in the total 

loss of identity that the self may undergo when reabsorbed into its spiritual 

source, but rather in the very sort of deification and exaltation of identity that 

the freed self here finds in heaven. Consequently, the nondual state of the self 

in dreamless sleep is not particularly attractive to him, nor is he minded to in- 
terpret it as the most ideal of all states. 

The other Upanisadic doctrine of a fourth state of the self is found in the 


very brief but highly regarded Méndikya Upanisad. The state is called simply 
Turiya, the Fourth, and is described in this way: 


ena are again resolved. It is peace, bliss, 
be realized.22 
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reaction of the typical, unsophisticated man against the rationalism of the philos- 
ophers, we find quite the opposite sort of reaction behind the present Upani- 
şad. Here the objection arises rather from the very hypersophistication of our 
author and his correspondingly acute awareness that the apparent rationality 
of his predecessors is not in fact rational enough. The authentic and awakened 
intelligence knows when it does not know, and this critical awareness of'the 
limits of our knowledge of the self is precisely what the author attempts to 
inculcate. It is surely for this reason that the Māndūkya is often claimed to be 
the most important of all the Upanisads and the philosophic progenitor of the 
Advaita Vedanta. What was originally an objection to the standard Upanisadic 
doctrine of the self and its states thus became in turn the new standard of 
teaching on the subject. 


II 


With this account of the origin of Upanisadic beliefs concerning the self and 
the meaning of the symbols by which it was conveyed, let us turn now to a 
more systematic analysis of the concept itself. We shall begin by asking this 
| question : What interests and commitments was the Upanisadic concept of the 
| self intended to accommodate and how did they influence one another ? We may 
then go on to inquire into the logic behind the evolution of the concept and 
suggest that a similar logic has determined related philosophical developments 
in the West. 

I think that one may identify at least three strands in the composition of 
| Upanisadic doctrines concerning the self. The first may be described as prop- 
erly philosophical : the search for an absolute. For some three or four centuries 
| prior to the development of Upanisadic speculation, the Brahmanic priesthood 
| had come increasingly to suspect that secret relationships and correspondences 
l obtained between widely disparate phenomena, and that the key to their con- 
i trol lay in discovering the exact nature of these correspondences. This belief 
| in hidden principles of unity culminated finally in the more radical claim of 

the Upanişads that beneath all phenomena there lay a single principle, identi- 
fied as Brahman. Since the world of phenomena, furthermore, was character- 
ized by various contrasts, oppositions, and dualities, that which alone could 
contain and generate these must be supposed to lie beyond them, or in other 
words, must be nondual. This principle of ultimate unity, finally, since it con- 
. Stituted the true reality of all phenomena, must constitute the true and inner 

Teality also of man; and since the fundamental reality supporting man’s life 

had from Prephilosophical times been identified with the breath, the presence “et 


of Brahman in man was naturally localized within his prana (breath) or Gf- 
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period brought the quest for salvation, for a state beyond the fears, griefs, and | 
evils of mortal life, a state usually characterized by the attributes of immor- | 
tality, freedom, and bliss. The direction and meaning of this quest could hardly 
avoid being influenced by the philosophical interests of the period, and the re- 
sult was the“belief that this state of being could be found only through a pro- 
found immersion in that reality which also transcended the normal conditions 
of mortal existence, the one and supreme reality, Brahman. It is this that | 
would seem to account for the constant Upanisadic equation of bliss and non- | 
duality: it is constantly assumed that each is a necessary condition of the 

other, and therefore that to achieve one is automatically to have gained the 

other also. 


The last of our three strands may be identified as psychological. We find in | 
the Upanisads the earliest serious investigation in ancient India into the nature | 
of the self. This investigation begins with a classification of the various states | 
of consciousness of the self, which turn out at first to be three in number: the 
waking, dream, and dreamless states. The question then becomes one as to 
which of the three states is more fundamental. Which is the true form of the 
self? As we have already indicated, the Indian philosopher had by now evolved | 
two criteria which he could bring to bear upon such a question ; these were the | 
attributes of nonduality and bliss. The true state of man, he was led to believe, 
must be a state characterized by nonduality and bliss. From this point of view 
it is evident that neither of the first two states could qualify, for both are 


marked by just that duality and pain which Brahman and i 
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often associated in the West with Descartes. However, in both ancient India 
and the modern West some philosophers, despite essential agreement with it, 
have been forced to transcend this initial resolution of the problem of the self. 
This further development is found in India most notably in the Mandakya 
Upanisad, which we have already described, and most recently in the West, 
we would suggest, with the views advanced by Edmund Husserl. The difficulty 
with the earlier view may be put most simply as follows: in Husserl’s terms, 
consciousness is intrinsically intentional; that is, there is no consciousness 
without an object of consciousness.?? Yet if this is so, then the absence of 
objects may be taken to signify the absence of consciousness, and if conscious- 
ness be identical with the self, this would suggest the loss of the self as well. 
Implied in the view that the self is dependent upon an external content, there- 
fore, is the criticism that it is actually no more than a general term for the 
totality of mental events, and thus ultimately a convenient fiction. This is the 
argument of Hume, and to it we shall return shortly. One way of attempting 
to meet a challenge of this sort, however, may be found in Husserl (whose 
entire philosophy is admittedly in many cases simply an extension and refine- 
ment of the Cartesian cogito), who sees the dangers inherent in the substan- 
tialistic formulations of Descartes and instead places the transcendental ego 
beyond all possibility of knowledge or description.2# We may liken Husserl, 
then, to the author of the Mandakya Upanisad, who employs exactly the same 
stratagem, describing the self as “unseen, indescribable, incomprehensible, un- 
knowable, unthinkable, and unnameable.” The last involved, as we saw, 
description of a fourth state of the self, one not easily available to conscious- 
ness but nevertheless the hidden substratum of all of its other states. This 
fourth state, Turiya, is identified with the true self, the Atman. 

As we might expect, there are many further comparisons between the Atman 
doctrine of the Upanisads and Husserl’s notion of the transcendental ego, and 
it is interesting to note that these rather striking similarities have recently 
become the subject of some study.25 We might mention also that phenomenol- 
ogy, the “science of essences,” proposed by Husserl, bears more than a few 
resemblances to the mental science based upon Upanisadic teachings, that of 
Yoga. Both are, in fact, the practical expression of the conceptual system upon 
which they are based, and both may be regarded as an effort to return to the 


23 Edmund Husserl, Cartesian Meditations: An Introduction to Phenomenology, trans. 


_ Dorion Cairns (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960), section 30. ` 


%4 Edmund Husserl, Ideas: General Introduction to Phenomenology, trans. W. R. Boyce 
Gibson (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1931), section 36. 

5 Peter Koestenbaum, “Religion in the Tradition of Phenomenology,” in Religion in 
Philosophical and Cultural Perspective, ed. J. Clayton Feaver and William Horosz 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co, 1967), pp. 185-199. wes Oe 
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ultimate foundations of consciousness. Both are constituted by the movement 
within consciousness that Husserl called “reflexion,” in which the subject with- 
draws from the objects of the world into the zones of its own self-awareness, 
Both share also the same goal: immediate knowledge of the ultimate self (the 
Atman or transcendental ego). 

The classic critique of the mental-substance understanding of the self of 
Descartes is found in the writings of Hume, who observes that nowhere in the 
whole series of mental phenomena do we find anything corresponding to our 
notion of the self. Introspection yields only a bundle of disparate mental 
phenomena; we do not experience anywhere among or behind these a “self.” 
We believe that this general position corresponds with the views of the Indra- 
Prajapati story cited earlier, where it was seen that the absence of objects of 
consciousness, as in dreamless sleep, was taken as sufficient indication of the 
annihilation of the self, and where the concept of the self finally advanced was 
one intrinsically wedded to an empirical content. I would suggest also that the 
point of view here exemplified may be taken as either a forerunner of or a 
parallel to the anatman beliefs soon to be developed by the Buddhists, in which 
the existence of an abiding self was definitely rejected and the sequence of 
mental events was regarded as self-created and self-sustaining. Behind the 
series of mental phenomena there lay Siinya, nothingness; man was regarded 
as “empty.” Again, returning to the West, there are interesting resemblances 
here not only to Hume’s criticisms of Descartes, but also to those made by 
Sartre of Husserl. Sartre also believes that analysis of consciousness yields 
“nothing” behind it, and he too takes just this as the ultimate nature of con- 
sciousness : nothingness.?¢ Furthermore, just as Sartre concentrates his philo- 
sophic attention less upon the reflexive than the intentional, or so to speak 
“centrifugal,” thrust of consciousness and makes “back to things themselves” 
the program of his philosophy, so, too, early Buddhist thought consists not in 
Upanisadic speculation about ultimate substance (Brahman, Atman), but 


rather in the exhaustive analysis of the dharma 
“things themselves.” 


Naturally, 


s or real constituents of 


along with the broad similarities to which we have pointed, there 
are also significant differences between the views we h 
is space to do little more than 
with tl 


ave compared, but there 
Suggest that these are principally connected 
ne prevalence of an idealistic ontology in Indian philosophy as against a 
predominantly realistic one in the West. For it is this which determines 
‘whether we go on to say that the self determines the total character and 
contents of all possible experience or merely its form and conditions ( Husserl, 


Jean-Paul Sartre, The Transcendence of the Ego, trans, F. Williams and R. Kirkpatrick 
(New York: Noenday Press, 1957), passim, 
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Kant, and others). This difference, finally, seems related also to the fact that 
whereas in the West the self has had a tendency to become almost totally 
absorbed in the object-world to which it has granted a fundamental reality, 
in India the self has never yet fully reawakened to the world of grief and pain 
which in the Upanisads it left behind in its quest for the deep, dseamless, and 
blissful sleep of total self-absorption. : 
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| 

| Following the lead of Daisetz T. Suzuki, the authors of almost all, English- 
language commentaries on Zen Buddhism are in general agreement that Zen 

| is not a philosophy. The primary purpose of this paper is to show how and 

| why this view is fundamentally mistaken and that the continued espousal of 

it is counterproductive for furthering an understanding of any facet of Zen, 


philosophical or otherwise. 


However divergent their opinions on what Zen Buddhism is, the major 
commentators on the subject concur in asserting that it is not a philosophy. 
For example: 


From Alan Watts: 


Zen Buddhism is a way and a view of life which does not belong to any of the 
formal categories of modern Western thought. It is not religion or philosophy ; 
it is not a psychology or a type of science.? 


Buddhism in general and Zen in particular are essentially “non-mental.” Man 
only attains “correct vision” from the moment when no idea, no “fabrication” 
of the mind any longer comes between him and the fact. But were we to take 
what has just been said as a “philosophical” position, we would be beside the 


I 

Í 

i 

| 

| From Robert Linssen : 
| 

| 

| 

i 

| question.? 

| From Carl Jung (speaking for, and in agreement with, Rudolph Otto) : 
Zen is anything but a philosophy in the Western sense of the word.® 

i 


And from the most famous of the commentators, D. T. Suzuki: 


Strictly speaking, there cannot be a philosophy of suchness, because such- 
ness defies a clear-cut definition as an idea. When it is presented as an idea 


it is lost; it turns into a shadow, and any philosophy built on it will be a castle 
in the sand.4 : 


Zen is not explainable by mere intellectual analysis. As long as the intellect 
` concerned with words and ideas, it can never reach Zen. 


It goes without saying that Zen is neither psychology nor philosop Be 
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At the most basic level, the term “Zen Buddhism” designates the unique 
admixture of Taoist and Buddhist beliefs, attitudes, and responses of Zen 
Buddhists that relates them to their environmental surroundings, and which 
consequently serves to distinguish Zen Buddhists from their fellow men. In 
this paper wê will be concerned only with the beliefs and attitudes of Zen 
Buddhists. The activities they engage in—especially meditation—are an in- 
tegral part of the Zen way of life, and should be studied, and practiced, in 
their own right. The thrust of the present investigation, however, is to focus 
attention on the beliefs and attitudes which explain why the Zen Buddhists 
engage in those activities. To be sure, a few Zen beliefs are to the effect that 
‘seeking explanations of any kind is fruitless, hence it might be objected that 
the present effort and all others similar to it demonstrate a lack of knowledge 
of Zen. Such objections will be met in the pages to follow ; for now it must be 
pointed out that even if they were not met, such objections should not cause 
us to lose sight of the fact that all these beliefs are themselves an integral 
part of the Zen way of life, and therefore cannot be ignored without running 
the risk of seriously distorting and/or obscuring the subject. 

Against this background the assertion that Zen is not a philosophy may be 
restated as follows: The distinguishing beliefs and attitudes of Zen Buddhists 
are not philosophical beliefs and attitudes. Rephrased in this way, the Zen 
commentators may be seen to be claiming that the beliefs and attitudes of 
Zen Buddhists fall outside the scope of philosophical inquiry, and warning 
us that it would obscure rather than illumine those beliefs to approach them 
from a philosophical perspective. Our first task, then, is to examine the con- 
siderations which might have led the commentators to make this claim and 
issue such a warning, 


One reason given for asserting that Zen is not a philosophy is that it is a 
way of liberation or salvation: 


i [Zen] is an example of what is known in India and China as a “way of 
iberation,” and is similar in this respect to Taoism, Vedanta and Yoga. AS 
will soon be obvious, a way of liberation can have no positive definition.” 


. The role of transcendental [Zen] wisdom consists not in conditioning the 
uman mind but in liberating it, All doctrines using symbols and cliches €n- 


slave it... 8 

Admittedly (although a case might be made for it), Western philosophical 
systems are not usually considered to be liberation- or salvation-oriented. But 
we may grant this point without being thereby committed to maintaining that 
Zen is only a way of salvation. It is certainly possible, indeed desirable, ue 
study critically the ways in which other peoples have looked at the world; 
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it is not necessary for a person to want to become a Muslim before he can 
profit from reading the Koran. Nor of course are the principles of Islam 
exempt from philosophical scrutiny merely because it too offers a way of 
liberation or salvation. The same point applies with even greater force to 
the Judaic-Christian religions, which have had such an enormous, influence on 
Western philosophy. In sum, from the mere premise that Zen is a means 
of liberation or salvation we can derive no conclusions regarding its philo- 
sophical attributes, or lack thereof. 

Further, that some at least of the beliefs of Zen Buddhists are philosophical 
beliefs is strongly evidenced by other statements of the Zen commentators 
themselves, such as the following from Suzuki: 


. while Nature is the limit of objectivity beyond which our ontology 
cannot go. The ontological limit is the psychological limit, and vice versa.® 


It is not the object of Zen to look illogical for its own sake, but to make 
people know that logical consistency is not final. . . +° 


Metaphysically stated, we can say that a persistent appeal to the spirit of 
inquiry is based on a firm faith in the working of Buddha-nature in every 
individual being.1 


The epistemology of Zen is, therefore, not to resort to the mediumship of 
concepts.1? 


Terms like “ontology,” “logical consistency,” “metaphysically,” and “epis- 
temology” are clearly philosophical terms; in the quoted passages Suzuki is 
making assertions about the nature of reality, human nature, and the scope 
and objects of human knowledge. Nor can these assertions be considered iso- 
lated curiosities; on the contrary, the commentaries of Suzuki and many of 
his colleagues contain a large number of assertions of just this kind. Whether 
or not these and similar assertions are true is not now relevant; they are all 
Philosophical assertions, and if Suzuki is correct in making them in the name 
of Zen Buddhism, it follows that Zen Buddhism does contain a large number 
of Philosophical beliefs, and hence is to that extent correctly called a philoso- 
Phy. Moreover, it is difficult to quarrel with this conclusion, for on other 


Occas} È seat 
Scasions Suzuki reaches it himself: 


As the philosophy of Zen is to transcend the dualistic conception of flesh 
and spirit.. 13 


-+. the discipline of Zen has a great moral value outside its philosophy.'* 


a 
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The philosophy of Zen avoids the error of one-sidedness involved in realism 
as well as in idealism.*° 

As we can see here and elsewhere, the uniqueness of Zen philosophy consists 
in offering . . +° 

This conclusion is so obvious that it is hard to believe either (a) that 
Suzuki and his fellow commentators were able to overlook it or ignore it 
ren asserting that Zen is not a philosophy; or (b) that the commentators 
were so concerned to emphasize the fact that Zen is also a way of liberation 
that they were willing to contradict themselves to make the point. Why else, 
then, might they have considered it important to insist that Zen Buddhism is 
not a philosophy ? 

To develop this question further we must turn our attention to the central 
figures in the rise of Zen Buddhism, the masters. These thoroughgoing indi- 
vidualists seem to leap rather than march through the pages of Chinese and 
Japanese history, and it has been largely due to their teachings and the personal 
examples of their lives that Zen has not degenerated into an esoteric, world- 
negating religious sect. Yet it must be admitted that the literature of Zen 
contains few, if any, statements from several important masters which can 
be considered philosophical statements. That is to say, when examining these 
texts, we find that a number of masters are not quoted as making statements 
like : “I believe that sense-data are a sign of the existence of physical objects” ; 
or, “The mind is nothing but a bundle of perceptions.” Rather, the only record 
we have of their assertions would, in English, more nearly resemble the 
following: “What is the sound of one hand clapping?” or, “Have a cup of 
tea”; or “Kwatz!” 

Developing this theme, Suzuki, for instance, occasionally argues that the 
Zen masters had no philosophical beliefs and made no philosophical assump- 
tions, and he tries to establish the point by appealing to a general lack of 
philosophical proselytization and disputation in the literature.17 Hence we may 
have another reason for the commentators going to great lengths to insist 
that the distinguishing beliefs and attitudes of Zen Buddhists are not philo- 
sophical beliefs and attitudes: if the Zen masters had no philosophical beliefs 
and assumptions, and if their teachings are the central feature of Zen Bud- 
dhism, it would follow that Zen Buddhism should not be called a philosophy: 

However, from the premise that any number of Zen masters did not of 
do not actively discuss their Philosophical beliefs, it certainly does not follow 

‘that they had none. To see how and why this is so, we must consider what 
it is to hold a philosophical belief and to “have a philosophy.” 
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` Nearly everyone in the world holds a number of beliefs which, if articulated, 
would properly be classified as philosophical. Many people believe that they 
are capable of exercising free choice, that physical objects exist independently 
of perception, that there is a Creator of the universe, that they have a soul, 
and so on. Still other people hold the denials of some or all of these beliefs. 
But people who hold beliefs which are philosophical do not, on that account 
alone, hold those beliefs philosophically. If a person claims to know that 
flying saucers exist, for example, and he is asked how he knows this, he 
might reply that he has seen them. In the face of continued skepticism he 
might attempt to produce evidence that his experience had not been illusory. 
But if he is further asked how he knows that trees exist, in all probability he 
would not know how to answer his interlocutor, and would undoubtedly think 
that in comparison to skepticism about the existence of trees, his belief in the 
existence of flying saucers was a paradigm of rationality. From such replies 
it would be evident that the person believes that visual sense experiences are 
a source of knowledge; but it is not at all evident that the person realizes 
the philosophical ramifications of such epistemological claims. If the person 
does not so realize the extent of his claims, if he has never articulated, ques- 
tioned, or defended his belief, then he holds his belief “uncritically,” “naively,” 
or “unconsciously” ; he does not hold his believe philosophically. 

Thus we may say of a person that some of his beliefs are philosophical with- 
out being committed to the assertion that he holds those beliefs philosophically. 
In the case of the flying saucer enthusiast, it would be highly misleading to 
say that he was an empiricist, even though the belief that sense experience is 
a source of knowledge is a cardinal tenet of empiricism. To say that a person 
isan empiricist implies that he could muster at least a minimal defense to meet 
the challenges of a skeptic or an idealist; that he would not be completely 
befuddled by being asked to justify his claim to know that trees existed. If 
ure Person could not pass these or similar tests, if he were in all respects a 
plain man, we would not say of him that he held a number of philosophical 
beliefs ; rather we would say that several of his beliefs were philosophical, but 
that he holds those beliefs uncritically, naively, or unconsciously. =e 
a unin now to the Zen masters, there isa sense in whicbiit can be 

gued that some of them seem to resemble plain men more than philosophers. 

ne master, for example, when asked by a monk what enlightenment was, 


told the monk to leave and not to scatter the dirt around ;18 which is, to say 
the least, an unphilosophical reply. Another master described himself by 
Saying; 
Drinking tea, eating rice, ; 

Pass the time as it comes; A e A 
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Looking down at the stream, looking Up at the mountains, 

“How serene and relaxed I feel indeed! 
Suzuki says in one place that “Zen reveals itself in the most uninteresting and 
uneventful life of the plain man of the street,’?° and in another — the 
Zen masters‘ discussed “such subjects as appealed to the plain man. 2t 

It is clear, however, that the Zen masters are not plain meni they were 

and are rather extraordinary individuals, the records of their occasional 
f mundane actions and statements notwithstanding. It is equally clear that they 
all held important beliefs which are philosophical, even though some masters 
advocated those beliefs more straightforwardly than others. Moreover, that 
some Zen masters chose not to engage in philosophical discourse should not 
obscure for us the fact that many of them did; the sermons of Hui-neng, for 
example, are a veritable mother lode of philosophical statements, as are the 
writings of such men as Huang Po and Dogen, to name only three.?? 

It is correct to say, then, that all of the masters held important beliefs which 
are philosophical, and that most of them held those beliefs philosophically, as 
the literature amply attests. The point must be emphasized, for a number of 
those beliefs revolve around the functions and limits of language; hence the 
task of ascertaining, by means of language, exactly what those beliefs are— 
making them explicit without undue distortion or confusion—is difficult enough 
as it is for the student of Zen Buddhism, without the added burden of having 
to argue that the masters held any such beliefs, 

If the foregoing considerations are correct, we must conclude that the de- 
scriptions of the everyday verbal and other behavior of some masters recorded 
in Zen literature provide no more justification for the assertion that Zen is 
not a philosophy than does the fact that Zen is also a way of liberation of 
salvation. There is, however, one additional reason which might be cited as 
justification for the assertion, and it is perhaps the most significant reason of 
all, for it involves the purported content of one of the beliefs of Zen Buddhism. 

It is not difficult to see why so many Zen commentators have asserted that 
Zen is not a philosophy, for the assertion proceeds naturally from what those 
commentators claim to be one of the most fundamental beliefs of Zen Bud- 


19 Essays in Zen Buddhism, 1st ser., p. 264. 
20 Introduction to Zen Buddhism, p. 45. 
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dhism, here succinctly stated by Suzuki: “If we really want to get to the 
bottom of life, we must abandon our cherished syllogisms, we must acquire 
a new way of observation whereby we can escape the tyranny of logic and 
the one-sidedness of our everyday phraseology.”23 

The merits of this belief, and whether it is accurately made in the name of 
Zen, are not under consideration here. The point now is that thé tools of the 
philosopher are primarily logic and language; therefore, on this view, not 
only is philosophy not conducive to liberation, it is a downright hinderance 
to it. That is to say, one of the beliefs which the commentators claim to be 
stating as basic to Zen Buddhism is that philosophical methods and beliefs 
are more harmful than beneficial to mankind, that they are roadblocks on the 
path to liberation.?* 

Now it is clear that anyone holding such a belief himself, in the name of 
Zen Buddhism, would be at pains to insist that Zen was not a philosophy, that 
the distinguishing beliefs and attitudes of Zen Buddhists should not be con- 
sidered philosophical. But can we agree with him? 

In the first place, even if it is accurate to say that one of the basic beliefs 
of Zen Buddhism is that philosophical methods and beliefs are not conducive to 
liberation, we are not entitled to infer on that account alone that all of the 
other beliefs which comprise Zen are non-philosophical; such a conclusion 
simply does not follow. More importantly, the belief expressed by Suzuki is 
itself a philosophical belief. Technically it is a metaphilosophical belief, and 
it might be characterized more specifically as an anti-philosophical belief. 
But on the one hand, being a metaphilosophical belief obviously entails being 
a philosophical belief; and on the other hand, being an antiphilosophical 
belief does not entail being a nonphilosophical belief, for the two latter terms 
are logically independent, and they are not synonymous. 

It is doubtful, however, that a Zen commentator who was himself a Zen 
Buddhist or a strong advocate of their beliefs would be influenced by these 
arguments. For if he also holds the antiphilosophical belief that philosophical 
methods and beliefs are more harmful than beneficial to mankind, he must 
Continue to insist that the distinguishing beliefs and attitudes of Zen Buddhists 
are not Philosophical; if he does not, he will be driven to the equally un- 
sale alternatives of admitting either that oe of He eee 
=: ee are in some way or another harmful fo mankind or that some othe 

S basic beliefs are self-referentially inconsistent. 
hus we have the basic reason for the commentators’ insistence that Zen 
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of A n 

eit beliefs in general. Indeed, Madhyamika Buddhism, for example, has as a 

est a doctrine the necessity of using dialectic to destroy erroneous views and to. 
ablish Correct ones. a 
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is not a philosophy, for it is in this way that they attempt to exempt their 
own assertions from examination on the basis of the beliefs they advocate in 
the name of Zen Buddhism. But all such attempts are doomed to failure, as 
will be seen below. For now it will suffice to note that a belief does not cease 
being philosophical because someone says it should. In whatever manner we 
choose to demarcate the class of nonphilosophical beliefs, the belief that philos- 
ophy is detrimental to liberation will not—along with many other Zen 
beliefs—be included therein. 

Moreover, it is also important to note that subscription to this antiphilo- 
sophical belief does not even warrant asserting that Zen is not a philosophy as 
a means of issuing a warning. If a Zen commentator feels it imperative to 
warn his readers that an overly analytic approach to Zen might obscure some 
or many facets of the subject more than it illuminates them, he can accomplish 
his task in just so many words; he should not in any event resort to making 
statements which misdescribe the nature of the very topic he is attempting to 
explicate. 

On the basis of these arguments it must be concluded that Zen is correctly 
called a philosophy, and that on this issue the commentators are mistaken. We 
can admit all of the following: (a) the activities of Zen Buddhists are an 
integral part of the subject; (b) Zen is also a way of liberation; (c) not all 
Zen masters openly advocated their beliefs; (d) some beliefs of Zen Bud- 
dhism are not philosophical beliefs; (e) some other Zen beliefs should be 
called antiphilosophical. All of this can be admitted without in any way 
obviating the basic point that Zen Buddhism contains a great many significant 
philosophical beliefs which are crucial for understanding the subject. Hence 
to that extent it is important, as well as accurate, to state that Zen Buddhism 
is a philosophy. 

Before concluding, however, it is necessary to show that if the philosophical 
nature of many Zen beliefs is clearly seen, the student of Zen Buddhism will 
not only be better prepared for the Zen texts themselves, but for the writings 
of the commentators as well, for by their insistence that Zen is not a philos- 
ophy the commentators can easily obscure the philosophical nature of their 


own work. To see how this is done, let us return to our earlier example of Be 
flying saucer observer. 


| 


| 
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: couldn’t he be certain that flying saucers existed, he couldn’t even be certain 
that tree 


gue with the skeptic; we might, for instance, say that the plain man was 
enfe in making his knowledge claim (about trees, at any rate) f 
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| 
| and that the skeptic was misusing the word “certainty.” By so arguing we 
| would be committed to the belief that sense experiences are a source of 
| knowledge, which is the same belief held uncritically or unconsciously by the 
| plain man. But it is clear that we would be holding the belief philosophically, 
| and the statements we made in defense of it would all be philosophical state- 
| ments. It would be a sheer mistake to believe that just because the plain man 
| made no philosophical statements about his beliefs, the statements we made 
i about his beliefs were not philosophical statements either. It might be correct 
| to say that our plain man had no philosophy, but it would not be correct to 
| say that we had no philosophy. By articulating and defending the beliefs 
| held uncritically by the plain man we offer prima facie evidence that we hold 
those beliefs philosophically, and hence all of our statements about those 
| beliefs are philosophical statements. Gathering those statements together in 
| book form, we could appropriately entitle the work “The Philosophy of the 
Plain Man.” 
| In just the same way, even if it were true to say of the Zen masters (which 
it is not) that they do not hold philosophical beliefs or do not hold them 
| philosophically, or even if it were true to say of Zen Buddhism in general 
(which again, it is not) that it is not a philosophy, it still would not be 
| proper for the Zen commentators to emphasize this issue to the point of 
| seriously misleading their readers. In their attempts to articulate the béliefs 
of the masters, to assert that those beliefs are true, and to defend them, the 
| Zen commentators offer prima facie evidence that they themselves, at least, 
are holding those beliefs philosophically. And because the philosophical state- 
ments they make on the basis of those beliefs form the bulk of their writings, 
readers should be told at the outset that what they will be reading in those 
commentaries will be, in an important sense, the philosophy of Zen Bud- 
dhism.25 The commentators’ statements expressing, elaborating, and defending 
those beliefs are one and all philosophical statements, hence they are engaged 
n philosophical enterprises, their protestations to the contrary notwithstand- 
mg; and such works thus form a proper subject for philosophical examination 
and evaluation. To whatever degree the commentators are accurate repre- 


25 : : 
The arguments that the assertions of the Zen commentators are philosophical statements 


a pot be interpreted as also being arguments in favor of the view that philosophy 
ris Sctrine rather than an activity. It is clear, however, that Suzuki, at least, sees 
on sophy as a doctrine, and in dealing with the writings of Suzuki and the other 
mentators the statements of the present writer, as well as those of the commentators, 
a A © Philosophical in virtue of being asserted in the course of philosophical activity. 
“On Not altogether dissimilar context this point is ably argued by John Myhill in 
oe e Ontological Significance of the Lowenheim-Skolem Theorem,” 1n Contemporary 
"gs in Logical Theory, ed. I. Copi and J. Gould (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
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~ sentatives of Zen Buddhism, to just that degree will anyone reading their 
writings be engaged in the study of those distinguishing beliefs and attitudes 
of Zen Buddhists which constitute the philosophy of Zen Buddhism. Hopefully 
such studies well serve to discourage continued tolerance for the perpetuation 
of those mistakes which only perform a disservice for anyone with an 
impartial—yet nonetheless serious—interest in the subject. 
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Philosophies that are holistic (i.e., those which declare that individual persons, 
things, events, or social phenomena, including man’s history, cannot be under- 
stood apart from the whole of reality of which they are portions), are, for the 
most part, idealist systems. Humanist philosophies such as Marxism may also 
be holistic—all is seen in relation to the dialectical development of matter or 
energy, and at the human historical level, the dialectical development of modes 
of production centered upon man’s economic needs. The latter kind of holism 
is found in contemporary thought in India, but the dominant philosophies there 
are forms of holistic idealist systems, and have a continuity with the great 
idealist tradition typical of Indian thought. This is true of the philosophy of 
one of the leading Indian thinkers of our time, T. M. P. Mahadevan, whose 
system we shall explore in relation to his philosophy of history. 

Most Western philosophers today are not idealists; many are often con- 
temptuous of this point of view. However, some reputable social philosophers 
of the West see the dominance of positivist, materialist, skeptical, and empir- 
icist philosophies as a symptom that accompanies the decline and disintegration 
of a culture and the transition to a new integrated social order. Oswald 
Spengler was the first among social philosopher-historians to apply this view 
to Western culture in his work Decline of the West. Subsequent social philos- 
ophers such as Pitirim Sorokin and Arnold Toynbee largely agree. Some 
outstanding psychologists take a similar view; Carl Jung has been a foremost 
theoretician in diagnosing the illnesses caused by the disintegration of the 
social order. It is significant that he found illumination from the symbolic 
drawings made by some of his patients when they were recovering from 
their neuroses. These drawings were symbols of reintegration similar in 
meaning to the Oriental mandala.! Jung developed his philosophy mainly in 
relation to this kind of symbolism. His patients would draw a symbol of the 
ultimate Spiritual reality or sometimes merely a human being at the center 
fee ai mandala; Jung (in relation to his theory of ee oe 
as, archetype meaning central,” and considered this as belonging to the 

ve unconscious of mankind. This archetype is activated more strongly 
When the psyche is in a perturbed state, threatened with disintegration or 
ee disintegrated. Recovery comes when the “archetype oe cen- 
be calle heey activated to integrate the psyche. This - ae ee 
iii, God, Brahman, the Tao, the Buddha, Allah, or even, by humanis ic. 

S, mankind; but such a Center is necessary for the reintegration of 
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the individual and therefore of human society. Jung’s psychological philosophy 
fits into holistic systems and shows the need of the West for such a point of 
view. 

Another interesting phenomenon in recent Western thought is the ever- 
growing interest in Eastern religious philosophies that offer holistic systems, 
Still more interesting, perhaps, is the popularity of the evolutionary philosophy 
of Teilhard de Chardin, whose goal for man is completely holistic, and 
parallels the goal of Sri Aurobindo. Clearly there is much interest in such 
systems in relation to man’s nature and his future history. 

In Indian philosophy holistic views stem from ideas of macro-microcosmic 
parallelism that are as old as the Vedas. In recent philosophy holism not 
only continues to be prominent, but is integrated with, and supports argu- 
ments for, the social progress of man in history. This is true of the thought 
of such well-known philosophers as Sri Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan. 
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T. M. P. Mahadevan’s philosophy of history is not as well known as it 
deserves to be; he offers one of the most original and creative versions of 
philosophy of history founded on the Advaita Vedanta philosophy, and shows 
how and why human social progress is possible. 


II 


T. M. P. Mahadevan follows the philosophical system of Advaita Vedānta 
as formulated by Śarhkara. Holistic views pervade this system, including the 
philosophy of history. However, in Sarhkara’s account of history, the notion 
of social progress, either linear or spiral, is lacking; in Mahadevan’s version, 
based upon the same holistic ideas, there is an argument for a spiral form 
of social progress in human history. 

In order to appreciate Mahadevan’s contribution, let us first give a terse 
statement of Sarhkara’s view of history. In Sarhkara’s thought, history is 4” 
aspect of the space-time world—a world characterized by incessant change, 
therefore a merely phenomenal world. It is the great web of maya which 
the a Brahman somehow casts off or emanates, The wholeness 0f 
Brahman is mirrored in the mirage of maya, in the intelligibility of the 
world; but the world’s plurality and division, its subject-object, goal-action 
ae War against wholeness, against realization of the eternal, change- 
less One. The individual who mistakes such a world for reality is reborn 289 


nd again in a state appropriate to his karma, until he attains the knowledge g 
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works as the M ahabharata, Manava DharmaSastra, and the Purdnic literature.. 
The view that became generally accepted is the following account of cyclical 
time? First is the satya (or krta) yuga of 1,728,000 years, an era when 
virtue is one hundred percent complete; physical and mental ills are un- 
known. In the next epoch, the treta yuga of 1,296,000 years, virtue is reduced 
to three-fourths ; in the succeeding period, the dvapara yuga of 864,000 years, 

virtue decreases to one-half; and finally in the fourth, the kali yuga of a mere 

432,000 years, virtue shrinks to one-fourth. As a result enormous suffering, 

both mental and physical, befalls mankind. (We are now in such a kali yuga.) 

Suffering humanity in these epochs would sink into abject despair if it were 

not for the belief that the Golden Age (satya or krta yuga) must come again 

at the end of every kali yuga; so the cycle of yugas ‘is repeated again and 

again until a mahayuga (or kalpa) of 1000 cycles (4,320,000,000 years) is 

completed. Then the universe is dissolved into a seed state (pralaya) before 

it issues forth again to complete another kalpa. This process is repeated end- 

lessly. 

Sathkara not only accepts this cyclical pattern of history, but affirms the 
identity of name and form in every kalpa, a theory which makes impossible 
either the linear or spiral progress of man in history. In his commentary on 
the Vedanta Sitras he says: 


As, therefore, the phenomenal world is the same in all kalpas and as the 
Lords are able to continue their previous forms of existence, there manifest 
themselves, in each new creation, individuals bearing the same names and 
forms as the individuals of the preceding creations, and, owing to this equality 
of names and forms, the admitted periodical renovations of the world in the 
orm of general pralayas and general creations do not conflict with the 
authoritativeness of the word of the Veda. The permanent identity of names 
and forms is declared in Sruti as well as Smriti.... i 4 
ne s the various Signs of the seasons return in succession in their due time, 
z dn the same beings again appear in the different yugas. And of whatever 
l ividuality the gods of the past ages were, equal to them are the present 
Sods in name and form. 


Sathkara apparently denies the possibility of either linear or spiral progress 
in cosmic or human history. His concern is with the aim of all life in the 
World-process, the spiritual progress of individuals until they attain moksa. 
“A the world of samsara is beginningless and endless; another phenomenal 
ndividual will take the same role, that is, the same “name and form” as the 
released one, 


Sathkara’s view of history is consistent with his holistic philosophy. It- 


Wi 
complens omitting the division of the kalpa into fourteen manvantaras because this added 
: at S oes not affect the general cyclical time-pattern. : : 

ks o Hras with the Commentary by Satikaracarya, trans. George Thibaut, Sacred 
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follows from his, theory that there is but one eternal, unchanging Self; 
the world of plurality, of time and change, though merely phenomenal and 
ultimately unreal, is cast forth by this one reality, Brahman. For this reason | 
it is an intelligible system and follows a definite pattern in which “individuals” | 
may find release through knowledge. The one Self who gives the world | 
its intelligibility has, in his eternal fullness of Being, no reason to repattern | 
the world of māyā differently. It is, therefore, essential that name and form, | 
that is, the pattern of individuals and objects, and of man’s social history, 
should ever be the same. | 
i Yet T. M. P. Mahadevan, a leading exponent of Advaita Vedānta today, 
in has a view of human history that includes an idea of spiral progress in man’s 
social history, even though his general view of time is the same as Sarhkara’s. 
Mahadevan says that “Time is by its very nature indeterminable (anirva- 
caniya),”* and comments that no thinker of East or West has given a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of time. The purpose of time, therefore, | 
must be our concern. This purpose, as the Advaita system teaches, is | 
| 


moksa, the return to the Source, the timeless Brahman. 

Mahadevan points out that moksa is not release for the individual, but 
release from individuality. He writes, “Such expressions as ‘individual re- 
lease’ and ‘collective release’ have no meaning. In release, there is neither 
individuality nor collectivity.”> Here we find the holistic view that all are 
one in the nondual Brahman; it is the purpose of time to have all men realize 
this identity of the Atman with the Brahman. There is nothing here that is 
different from Sarhkara’s classical formulation of the general meaning of time 
and its purpose. 

It is in his discussion of time-cycles in relation to the progress of man in 
this world that Mahadevan departs radically from Sarhkara’s and the traditional 


Vedantic version of the time-process. Mahadevan describes a spiral progress 
in man’s social history. He says: 


The theory of the four ages (catur-yuga) does not mean that the time- 
Process is cyclical, but rather that it is like a spiral. Nor does it mean that 
ie four yugas should necessarily succeed one another. All the ages are 4 
ae mn there. And the progress of the world implies that kali, dvapara, an 

eta should, to a greater and greater extent, get sublimated in krita-yugđ- 


Tt is highly significant in this passage that Mahadevan looks for the Golden 
Age in the future and ignores any in the past; the idea of a spiral progress 


‘for map in history is a new injection into the Advaita philosophy of history 
Like Toynbee, Mahadevan thinks that the rise or Golden Age and fall 
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1T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
= "Ibid, pretace, p, vi. 
8 Ibid, p, 83, 
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(kali yuga) pattern of human social history is not a mere repetition, but 
shows an overall progress toward an age of truth, peace, and harmony. 
God Himself, Mahadevan believes, aids man to attain this goal. He writes: 


The purpose of history is the cosmic realization of the eternal perfection. 
| The object of the avataras is precisely this, that by their advent the world- 
i rocess as a whole is accelerated in its advance towards the goal. God as 
| the Time-Spirit incarnates himself from age to age in order to further the 
| cause of goodness, and to keep disruptive forces in check. With each 
| avatara or divine descent, the world is helped to move a stage further in 
| the ascent to God. . . . Though essentially unborn and immutable and the 
j lord of all beings, though eternal, ever pure and of the nature of consciousness 
| and freedom, God appears as if endowed with body and as if born, in order 
to save the world by his grace.’ 


| In a footnote to this passage Mahadevan refers to a passage in Sarhkara’s 
| Commentary on the Gita which also declares that God in his grace appears 
| as if with a body to save the world when the need is great. But the doctrine 
| of avatāras or world-saviors is not related to a spiral progress of total human 
| history in Śarhkara’s thought as it is in Mahadevan’s. Sathkara apparently 
| believed that name and form are the same in every cycle, not that history 
shows a progress pattern, spiral or otherwise. Yet both philosophies are 
| grounded in a typically Indian holistic view of microcosm and macrocosm. 
| Both accept the doctrine of the “sheaths” (kosas) of man and the universe. 
| It is this doctrine that makes plain the meaning of Mahadevan’s words, “all 
| the four ages are all the time there.” The Brahman and the Atman, the 
| macrocosm and the microcosm, have the same sheaths of maya, which may 
| be related thus to corresponding historical epochs (yugas). 
| The outermost sheath (annamayakośa), the layer of gross matter, may 
be equated with the kali yuga. The intermediate layers, the sheaths of life 
and mind (pranamayakosa, manomayakośa, and vijñāmayakośa), correspond to 
the dvapara and treta yugas. The fifth and last sheath, the sheath of bliss (anan- 
damayakoga), parallels the satya (or krta) yuga. In the macrocosm this sheath 
5 Brahman-with-maya or Īśvara, source of all creation. Iévara, the Lord, 
's the Whole that includes all the lower evolutionary sheaths or levels, those 
of mind, life, and matter. As we said above, in the microcosm, the individual, 
tS eth Be rsh slg im te mt al ae 
it is th S levels, In Mahadevan's views, the Kia 027 BERE higher 
se eee a See ee ae i de 
are ee as inthe hues ia adin Iei and analogous’ 
Wigas cously present, so are the correspo g : ee wesc 
Present in the maya or time-world of history. Tf this organic, holisti 
aid, p. g2, 
A incer tine is Upanisadic; see the Méndakya and the Ti aittirīya Upanisads» The above œ 
3 On of these Upanisads is the one accepted by Advaita Vedāäta. 
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view of man and history is valid, it is indeed possible to make the Golden 
Age explicit and dominant even in this kali yuga. One does not need to 
accept Sathkara’s dictum that name and form are the same in each kalpa, 
However, Sathkara’s view too has its own logic, as we noted above. The 
same holistic metaphysics can support either view. 

Knowing ‘well the sad plight of the world in our time, Mahadevan’s faith 
in man’s better nature is great enough to believe that the era of truth, peace, 
and harmony will be realized. Mahadevan, like Gandhi, thinks that India 
will have a leading role in ushering in this new age, an age of complete 
ahiisā (nonviolence). Again, like Gandhi, Mahadevan believes that the 
Golden Age will appear only when a sufficient number of individuals attain 
the mastery over the passions and sensual desires shown heretofore only by 
a few saints, most recently by Gandhi. (It is interesting to note that 
Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan hold similar views of the goal of human 
history and of the method of its attainment, namely, through the attainment 
of saintship by a sufficient number of individuals. ) 

To sum up: The spiritually-oriented holistic philosophy advocated by 
Mahadevan, in its anticipation of a Golden Age to be realized by mankind 
in this world, has given a new orientation to the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. 
This philosopher, like his great contemporaries Radhakrishnan and Auro- 
bindo, believes that the purpose of history is the return to the spiritual Center, 
Brahman, a return manifested already in the great saints of the world. 
Society disintegrates (the kali yuga is the symbol of extreme disintegration) 
when the majority of mankind is alienated from the Center. Then (to borrow 
the language of Jung) there is activation of the “archetype meaning central” 
in the collective unconscious of mankind. When this collective unconscious 
becomes an overt supraconsciousness in humanity in general, Mahadevan 
(like Aurobindo) believes that a climactic Golden Age will then bloom and 
flourish. In this era of maximum spiritual integration of men with Brahman 


and with each other, all social and material problems will find adequate 
solutions. 


This emphasis upon a nonrepetitive Golden Age as a goal to be achieved 
in this world is the really new thing that Mahadevan has injected into t 
Advaita system. The nature of the Golden Age, an era when all men will 
have become saints with full intuitive realization of the Divine, of Brahma? 
18 typically Indian and as old as the Upanisads. It is an ideal that harmonizes 
with the best in the world’s great religions. 


‘Student of philosophy of history might be concerned with tw? 
As the particular idealist-holistic metaphysics accepted "2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mahadevan’s philosophy in relation to historical causation valid? (2) Is there 
any historical evidence of progress in human history toward a Golden Age 
when humanity will have attained the level of sainthood? 

All metaphysical systems, whether idealist, materialist, dualist or pluralist, 
are in large measure speculative. Yet all thinking men have somé kind of view 
of the general nature of the universe, either confused or organized into a 
coherent system. As Goethe says in Faust I, metaphysics may not suit the 
human mind.® Nevertheless man, despite his finitude, chooses, perhaps only 
tentatively, the point of view that seems most adequate to his knowledge and 
experience. The above holistic system is one of the leading possibilities and 
| among the great ones in contemporary Indian thought. Westerners are most 
i interested in empirical evidence in support of hypotheses; the empirical 
| evidence for this and similar Indian philosophies is grounded in the direct 
i intuitive experience of the Ultimate Reality. Are the gifted saints who have 
| had these experiences the forerunners of a new breed of humanity, as our 
| philosophers believe? There is evidence to support this view in the phenomenon 
| 
| 
i 


in twentieth century India of Mahatma Gandhi, a man of merely average 
endowment who attained to this kind of sainthood. This shows that such a 
goal is possible for mankind. Those men who have experienced a feeling of 
divine presence in the world or in themselves will be prone to accept some 
kind of idealist or at least theistic metaphysical system. Mahadevan’s philos- 
ophy should, therefore, have much to offer Western as well as Eastern minds. 
The opposing, rival metaphysical system today is Marxian dialectical ma- 
terialism.}° In this form of humanism, man, not Brahman or God or the 
Absolute, is the center of the mandala of reintegration. Since Jung, as we 
said above, found that some of his patients were able to reintegrate themselves 
around the ideal of devotion to humanity, perhaps the neuroses of our society 
can be remedied even by such a man-centered metaphysics. On the other 
hand, apart from the problem of its truth-content, the danger of humanism is 
its limitation to the human world. This leaves the door open for encouragement 
of the less noble human passions and desires, to egoistic greed, the love of 
Power, and the use of violence to satisfy such motivations. 2s 
More satisfying from both the spiritual and the practical standpoints is a 
synthesis of the idealist and humanist philosophies expressed in the Upanisadic 
hat art thou.” As Mahadevan says, man must realize his divine nature. 
© Must realize that he is not the body, sense organs, or even the intellect ; 
eo Tealize that he is the divine itself, the timeless Brakman Gandhi 
“Plcuously carried out this philosophy to its logical, practical consequences 
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in his doctrine of ahisiisa based on this very axiom that every man is a spark 
of the Divine, of God who is Truth." This is the reason why One must never 
injure another human being, but seek instead to help him realize the divine 
which is in him, however deeply obscured it may be. When the divine js 
realized, love’becomes the bond between men. This is the practical consequence 
of idealist religious belief as Gandhi applied it. Another consequence is re- 
straint of the passions and desires. The spirit must control the body to 
abolish greed, rage, and lust, the basic causes of crime and war.!? To see 
the divine in the human glorifies man without setting up the human race as 
God. God or the Ultimate Reality remains the infinite source of our ever 
higher spiritual aspirations and yearnings that can guide man to ever greater 
achievement. 

Western professional historians believe that philosophers of history in both 
East and West are too selective in their attempts to pattern historical events 
around a certain hypothesis about the structure or direction of history. At the 
same time every historian is compelled to be selective in writing history 
because historical events are almost infinite in their variety. The historian 
must select, on the basis of some hypothesis, the events which he believes 
are the significant ones—political, cultural, economic, and so on. Though at 
one time the political events were thought to be the significant ones, now the 
cultural are perhaps more important. The Marxians began to orient history 
around the economic order (the means of production which results in social 
classes and “class struggle”). In the future other kinds of events may be 
chosen as the most significant in the selection of the more crucial among the 
billions of past events. This kind of relativism in the writing of history has 
been emphasized most by Carl Becker, who asserts that the personal back- 
ground of the individual historian, the epoch in which he lives, and the 
“climate of opinion” of his cultural environment determine in large measure 
his manner of writing history.3 Even Maurice Mandelbaum, who defends an 
objective approach to the writing of history, concedes that the selection of 


i M. K. Gandhi, “M. K. Gandhi” (description of his own philosophy in his own words), 
in Contemporary Indian Philosophy, ed. S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead Get 
m enl. ed. ; London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952), p. 21. 

Gandhi memorized and recited daily in his prayers chapter 2 of the Bhagavad GUE: 
This chapter describes the sthitaprajna (the man of steady wisdom). In his autobiography 
he quotes his favorite passage from this chapter; 


For a man who is fasting his senses 
utwardly, the sense-objects disappear, 

Leaving the yearning behind; but when 
e has seen the highest, 

Even the yearning disappears. 
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pre viously neglected has also been a causative factor in the movement of 
history- S 

The most qualified responsible historians and philosophers of method in 
this area generally agree that there is a plurality of causes operative in his- 
tory—geography, economics, and great men as inaugurators of political and 
religious events and institutions are among these.’® Despite the plurality of 
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| events as the significant ones changes with the discovery that a certain class 
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| auses, one authority in this field writes that 
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i Historical facts are psychological facts. Normally, therefore, they find their 
| antecedents in other psychological facts. To be sure, human destinies are placed 
| in the physical world and suffer the consequence thereof. Even where the 
| intrusion of these external forces seems most brutal, however, their action is 
| weakened or intensified by man and his mind.1¢ 


Such a view harmonizes with Arnold Toynbee’s “challenge and response” 
theory of historical causation. Toynbee’s Study of History attempts to delineate 
the challenges that inspired the birth and achievements of the great civilizations 
of East and West, and the causes of their decline when the challenges were no 
longer met in constructive ways. Despite the rise and fall patterns of par- 
ticular civilizations, Toynbee concludes that there has been an overall spiral 
Progress pattern in the history of mankind as a whole. Mahadevan agrees with 
this; and again, as with Mahadevan and other prominent Indian philosophers, 
the standard by which progress is measured is progress in spiritual values. 
Toynbee and these Indian philosophers of the twentieth century have been 
well aware of the sword of Damocles, the imminent threat of total destruc- 
tion, hovering over our heads. If mankind through sagacious compromises 
muddles through this epoch, Toynbee, Mahadevan, and other great Indians 
like Radhakrishnan, Aurobindo, and Gandhi, hope to see the dawn of the 
Spiritual rebirth of mankind, a new Golden Age founded on the spiritual 
ee of the best in the world’s great religious philosophies. Western itech 

gy, too, will aid in ushering in the new era and will be used to aid all 
men to overcome the material obstacles that stand in the way of enjoyment 
"ate Terate can Fa oe tet 
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ood and peace.17 
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History is so complex that no one can pattern the past or predict the future 
with any certainty. We do know that the human race is very young in the 
vast perspective of geological time. The next stage in human evolution may 
well be the species of saint already nascent and implicitly here, and waiting 
only to be realized explicitly, as Mahadevan’s philosophy declares. The psycho- 
logical factors which Marc Bloch thinks are of prime significance in man’s 
historical development are the key also in Mahadevan’s system. Mahadevan 
wants us to realize concretely the spiritual values of our divine innermost 
nature and thus bring in the Golden Age. We can do this if we will to do so ; 
Gandhi, an average man, was able to accomplish this. The goal, therefore, is 
a possible one for mankind; but it may take much time to attain. Mahadevan 
and other great Indian philosophers of our epoch believe that humanity can- 
not be satisfied with a lesser goal; we shall be driven by our very nature to 
strive to attain it. At the moment we can let the psychological factors of our 
belief in progress and in the great spiritual values influence the history that 
is now being made, which will in turn shape the world to come. In this way 
we can help avoid annihilation and eventually perhaps bring in the Golden 
Age despite the deplorable predicament in which we find ourselves at present. 
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The two sizeable volumes of Menschliche Existenz und moderne Welt consti- 
tute an international symposium addressed to issues revolving around contem- 
porary philosophies of man. Philosophical anthropology is receiving increasing 
attention in contemporary thought and is rapidly becoming a ‘more or less 
clearly defined discipline. As distinct from philosophical psychology, philosoph- 
ical anthropology investigates the phenomenon of man within his contextualized 
cultural and historical existence. The line of inquiry in philosophical anthro- 
pology is directed not so much to questions about the nature of consciousness 
or the nature of mind (although admittedly these questions are obliquely 
involved) as to the world-setting from which reflection about the phenomenon 
of man first takes its rise. It is not accidental that the fundamental project in 
philosophical anthropology is defined as one having to do with an investigation 
of the phenomenon of man rather than the nature of man. The question “What 
is the nature of man?” presupposes certain commitments to a particular meta- 
physical inquiry-standpoint which already sets out in advance that there is a 
discoverable nature in sight. The philosophical anthropologist is concerned to 
explicate and understand human existence as it shows itself in its concrete 
historicity and cultural variability. This is not to exclude in some a priori 
fashion the legitimacy of questions concerning human nature, but it broadens 
the context of inquiry so as to allow for the comprehension of man as a his- 
torical being. This broadening of the context of inquiry is to a large measure 
the result of the “historical consciousness” which is so much a mark of our time. 
Tt would seem to be a peculiar characteristic of the dominant modern and 
contemporary views of man that they proceed from an assessment of the in- 
eluctable consequences of the fact of industrialization and the rise of technology. 
Karl Marx perceptively discerned the dehumanization of the worker that 
accompanied the development of industrialization in nineteenth century Europe. 
John Dewey saw the rapid technologization of modern life as contributing a 
threat to a genuine sense of community. Industrialization, according to Dewey, 
has produced a great society, but this society has become infected with imper- 
ee and mechanical modes of human behavior and has failed to develop a4 
one community. Existentialist thinkers, particularly Karl J ASPER an 
tel Marcel, have had a great deal to say about the automation of life and 
x leveling conformity of human existence that seem to be the peculiar fruits 


_ ofan industrialized and technologized culture. The fact of industrialization, 


although Originally and primarily a Western phenomenon, has also shaped 
astern views of man. Contemporary Eastern philosophers have formulated 
“Ir Positions largely in response to developments in the West. $ 
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they pursue their various inquiries in such a manner that these problems are 
reflected, either tacitly or explicitly. Editor Richard Schwarz, in his lengthy 
concluding essay, “Probleme der menschlichen und geschichtlichen Existenz in 
der modernen Welt,” succeeds in summarizing the concerns of many of the 
contributors,when he says that in the contemporary era a new humanism with 
a new portrait of man has emerged—a humanism defined in relation to tech- 
nology. No longer is the tension between the Greek and the Christian concep- 
tions of man dominant, as was the case in traditional discussions of the topic. 
Nor is there a preoccupation with the determination of the essence of man by 
locating the differentia whereby man is separated from the animals. A new 
inquiry standpoint and new categories of self-understanding have been devel- 
oped. This inquiry standpoint and these categories are primarily the result of 
the historicizing of human existence and the crisis of consciousness which such 
historicizing uncovers when it confronts the threats and negativities of a tech- 
nocratic culture. It is thus that a new rostrum of interpretive categories has 
been delineated. Included in this rostrum are such categories as estrangement, 
objectification, depersonalization, dehumanization, loneliness, conformism, an- 
onymity, guilt, and absurdity. One of the peculiarities of these categories is that 
they readily place themselves in the service of interdisciplinary interests. They 
can be applied in various disciplines and can clarify the phenomenon of man 
from various perspectives. They are open to a variety of philosophical, socio- 
logical, psychological, political, theological, literary, and artistic uses and 
meanings. One of the more durable contributions of the two volumes under 
discussion is that this variety of uses and meanings is interrogated, and the 
search for threads of unity among the arts and sciences is undertaken. 
Menschliche Existenz und moderne Welt includes a list of essays by seventy- 
three authors, some of them quite distinguished, representing twenty-one coun- 
tries, There does, however, appear to be some imbalance in the two volumes 
in that about one-half of the contributions are of German origin. A more bal- 
anced representation would have been desirable; yet, understandably, 4nY 
Project of such scope will need to proceed within certain limitations. The 
format g the two-volume work is such that the discussions are divided by 
e aaee 
Be e ne Words Under these headings various subhea 
geographical distinctions. The essays, however, not oniy 


Teflect a geographical variation in dealing with the issues at hand, they als? 


r pacsedt a variety of disciplines and illustrate some ideological differen” 
Indeed it could be said that 


e 
aoe the general design of the project is to approach z 
3 Be es ot ane Phenomenon of man from the avenues of interdisciplina 
representation, ideological tension, and geographical variety. 
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ment of this general design: “Ts there a global humanity » and “Is there a 
global humanism?” These two questions, although related, are nonetheless 
significantly different. The question “Is there a global humanity?” addresses 
the fact of pluralism—cultural, religious, and political—and initiates a search 
for commonality and unity amidst the diversity. It is a question about the 
possibility of a world-culture and a world-religion. The other question is of a 
different sort. In asking about a global humanism one is asking a more funda- 
mental and more complex question. One is interrogating the features and 
conditions that constitute being human. Traditional metaphysics would reduce 
this question to a question about an anima naturaliter humana, but as we have 
already suggested, contemporary thought has reopened and reasked the ques- 
tion more specifically from the standpoint of historical considerations. The 
symposiasts in the present work provide a variety of methods and perspectives 
in dealing with these two questions. 

The representatives of the different disciplines display a common concernful 
disquietude about the objectivizing tendencies in the modern world which 
threaten humanism and humanity alike. These objectivizing tendencies are seen 
as being the result of the conspiring of many factors, but always generally posi- 
tioned against the background of an encroaching technocracy and scientism. 
Pitirim Sorokin, the American sociologist, finds the greatest threat of “sensate 
culture,” which in his view is dominant in the contemporary Western world, 
to reside in the sacrifice of the humanness of man by reducing him to a scientific 
object. Joshua Lederberg, the American geneticist, in dealing with the question 
of personal identity, speaks of the “superficial appearance of face or chromo- 
somes” and suggests that the “potential for communication” would constitute 
a more adequate criterion. Wilhelm Grenzmann, the German professor of 
comparative literature, shows how modern literature illustrates the process of 
depersonalization whereby man is curiously transformed from person to thing. 
Victor Frankl, the well-known Viennese psychiatrist, in explicating his theory 
gi “noogene neurosis” discusses the existential vacuum which is created 
through the loss of subjectivity and personal freedom. The German theologian, 
een oad adumbrates a unity of Christian and non-Christian Eo 
ancho onan anthropologia negativa which is intended to provide a SC oases 

T against the pretentious claims of a scientistic view of man. Dallas 
aE the Canadian philosopher, in elucidating the principle of eos 
3 eee silty, cautions the reader against the an ao ? 
ot man Sm and urges a pursuit of the issue in the light of Scheler’s concep 

as a person. 
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existence, It can be found in the rapidly developing science of cybernetics, it iş 
ik present in the medical sciences, and it becomes an issue for contemporary 
a} political theory. Three contributors, competent in each of these areas, haye 
addressed themselves to the struggle for humanism within these disciplines, 
Walter Heistermann, in his essay “Mensch und Maschine,” argues against 
what he calls “cyberneticism” on the grounds that it reduces to an uncritical 
metaphysics and obscures the fundamental distinction between man and ma- 
3 chine. This distinction, according to the author, turns principally on an explica- 
ae tion of the peculiar modes of thinking and existing that characterize the being 
of man. Machines are able to perform only one mode of thinking—calculative 
thinking—whereas man is capable of a variety of modes. Machines can codify 
but only man can decode. Machines cannot execute decisions and assume 
responsibility, hence they cannot experience guilt. Machines are not subject 
to some of the more distinctive human experiences, such as sickness, pain, 


me? 
` 


sadness, joy, sorrow, and anxiety. Man is a person and a machine is a thing. 
Paul Christian, professor of internal medicine and neurology at the University 
of Heidelberg, in his essay “Aspekte der Medizinischen Anthropologie,” ad- 
dresses himself to the question of objectivization in medicine. In what is 
assuredly one of the more original essays in the volume, the author sketches a 
“medical anthropology” in which subjectivity and inwardness function as basic 
interpretive categories. In exploring the essence of “being-ill” (Kranksein) 
the author shows how sickness, properly understood, is not simply an isolable, 
objective fact of nature but is also a mode of being human. Sgren Holm of 
Denmark broaches the threats of depersonalization and objectivization from 
the perspective of another discipline, that of socio-political theory. He develops 
the thesis that the welfare state, although it has brought material security, has 
produced a widespread inner spiritual disquietude whereby the individual as 
individual is radically isolated. Helmut Schoeck, Fritz Bauer, and Walter 
Heinrich develop similar theses from the standpoints of sociology, criminal 
law, and economic theory. 

Not only do the seventy-three authors provide a cross-section of interdisci- 
Plinary approaches to the phenomenon of man, they also reflect a variety of 
ideological tensions. These tensions arise primarily in the projects designed to 

relate questions of religion and politics to the new humanism. In the specific 

Projects having to do with religion and humanism, tensions both within Chris- 

anity and between Christianity and non-Christian religions are discernible. It 

can be happily said, however, that the discussion of points of contention seldom 
| Progeeds na doctrinaire or dogmatic fashion. A genuine tolerance and ope?” 
BESS lo divergent points of view is teflected in the essays that deal with 
he sy and religion. The Catholic-Protestant tensions are expressed pog 
i section subtitled “The Answer of Christian Theology.” A recutt ing 2 
; rempo Resta utkaughti ioien, Provestant theologians 
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have opted to do their theologizing within the framework of’ secular and imma- 
nent theories of self-consciousness, and have neglected the contribution of 
philosophy of nature toward a Christian humanism. This contribution, it is 
claimed, is still invited by contemporary Catholic thought. Yet, the proponents 
of Catholicism are quite aware of the historicizing tendencies in contemporary 
views of man, and hence do not propose an untroubled return to a traditional 
philosophy of nature as the proper context for an understanding of man. And it 
is this that opens up the possibility of creative dialogue between the historically- 
oriented modes of Protestant thought and the nature-oriented thinking of 
Catholicism. 

The similarities and differences between Western. Christian religion and 
Eastern non-Christian religions are the subject of investigation in some of the 
essays in Volume 2. A peculiar characteristic of these discussions, and one 
which reflects the general design of the whole project, is that these similarities 
and differences are discussed not so much with respect to particular beliefs 
and doctrines but with respect to the common concerns and problems that 
arise from an assessment of the possible consequences of a developing tech- 
nological and scientific world culture. 

Ideological tensions are more pronounced in the essays dealing with politics, 
and particularly in those in which the Marxist theory of man becomes an issue. 
The editor did well to solicit essays from representatives of different Eastern 
bloc countries. It is interesting to note, for example, that while Irina Balakina 
(Moscow) and Bogdan Suchodolski (Warsaw) argue basically similar theses, 
Proceeding along a more traditional Marxist line, Vladimir Filipović (Zagreb) 
displays a much more critical attitude toward traditional Marxism. All three 
agree that the question about the phenomenon of man cannot be answered 
independently of his social development, but whereas for Balakina and Sucho- 
dolski this social development has all of the earmarks of orthodox Marxist 
Social theory, according to Filipović it needs to be pursued within a wider 
ee of considerations. Filipovi¢’s essay, in the mind of this reviewer, is 

€ of the more original and suggestive essays in the two volumes. In the 
“ssay the author argues for a “socialistic personalism,” which he defines 
pee a critical dialogue both with the proponents of the traditional sub- 

ce doctrine and the proponents of traditional personalism. The substance 
eae in his view, leads to an abstract specie e tin 
a orale fails to recognize that personality cou ; a ae cas 
ae = of community. Man is not simply a biological in a u ae ee 
ein eisa “creative personality” who appears as a muti MESI a fe A 

? cee unity of matter, vitality, and spirituality. Community i ae 
ha rove as a historically organized unity, which develops not by virtue _ 

Cessitated ordering, either immanent or transcendent, buras a concro ; 
ensform, PersonalityoiisDtias meithongiy etha tag 1s it anecessary 
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result of historical causality. It is the spiritual achievement (and hence an 

expression of freedom) of a form of life that struggles for self-understanding 

within its communal and historical concreteness. 

Coupled with the representation of various disciplines and points of view, 
the collected essays in Menschliche Existenz und moderne Welt reflect a wide 
geographical variety. A consciousness of the cultural pluralism that is occa- 
sioned by national and geographical boundaries pervades the whole of Volume 

23 2. This pluralism becomes particularly evident when one compares the essays 
by authors from the East with those from the West. In these essays certain 
general differences between East and West come to the fore. The concept of 
reason in Eastern thought has an intrinsic mystical component; the use of 
reason in Western thought tends to be more objective in character, more 
determined by the subject-object dichotomy. In Eastern thought the “I” or 
the “self” is ultimately absorbed into a universal cosmic consciousness; in the 

Me West there is a more explicit concern with the problems of individuality and 

self-identity. The pattern of history in Eastern thought is viewed as cyclical; 
Western thought tends to define history as linear. Other differences, of a 
more specific religious, political, and social nature, also become apparent. The 
discussion of these differences between East and West appears principally in 
the section titled “Die eine Welt” which concludes Volume 2. The title is 
significant in that it implies that the essays are collocated in such a manner 
as to suggest a search for unity amidst the evident ideational and cultural 
diversity and plurality in the modern world. This defines the problem of a 
“global humanity.” Do the concepts of “world-religion,” “world-culture,” and 
“world-civilization” remain empty, or do they have a realizable content? It 
would be difficult to exposit specific answers given by the authors to this 
question, but it does become evident that the general inquiry-standpoint is 
directed not so much to a search for some cultural common denominator, but 
rather in the direction of creative interaction and dialogue amidst the mani- 
fold diversities. Cultural pluralism is accepted as a world-fact that has @ 
positive expression as well as a negative one, and energies are directed to the 
goal oi understanding the phenomenon of man in its cultural and historical 
diversity rather than to the establishment of a monolithic life-style. 

Richard Schwarz, in compiling and editing the essays in M enschliche 
ee To Welt, has made a significant contribution to a 
Bie si oe anthropology. Although few of the contributors = : 
o e the work as a whole does provide the ee i 
a cies, ion and perspectives relevant to the assessment o iia 

on the phenomenon of man. As reward for his efforts 

= Teader will have a better grasp of the meaning of humanism as it is under 


_ Stood in the various disciplines and countries today, and he will have achieve 
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reoccupation with the philosophy of man. As is always the case, even with 
“great” books, there are those possible features that would have made the 
hook even better. In the case of Menschliche Existenz und moderne Welt the 
two volumes would have been improved had there been more contributions of 
non-German origin. The paucity of articles from France and Great Britain 
is particularly regrettable. Also, given the international character of the work, 
and the kind of readership that such a work anticipates, it would have been 
desirable to have at least the articles submitted in English published in the 
original. With respect to the matter of topics and themes the work could have 
been improved through the inclusion of some essays dealing more specifically 
with methodological issues. In exploring the broad ramifications of philo- 
sophical anthropology it is necessary at some time to come to grips with the 
logic of historical and cultural understanding. This requires explicit attention 
to the general problem of hermeneutics as the art of interpretation as well as 
to the specific problem of the relation of hermeneutics to the logic of scientific 
discovery. Pursuing the problem of the relation of hermeneutics to science 
might open up new approaches to the celebrated problem of the “two cultures” 
(humanistic and scientific). In developing these and related methodological 
issues the problem of historical reason and the status of history as an onto- 
logical problem could be fruitfully interrogated. a 
The defects and unfulfilled possibilities of the present work, however, do 
not overshadow its usefulness as a compendium of contemporary perspectives 
on man. Many books published today should not have come off the press. 
Fortunately, one is able to say that this is not true of Menschliche Existenz 
und moderne Welt. 


Catvin O. SCHRAG 
Purdue University 
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Literary and Art Theories in Japan, by Makoto Ueda. Cleveland: The Press 
of Case Western Reserve University, 1967. Pp. xiii + 274. $7.50. 


Professor Ueda, associate professor in the Department of East Asian Studies at 
the University of Toronto, has provided us, in this work, with an impressive survey 
of pre-modern Japanese aesthetic theory, which, albeit necessarily selective, is still 
the most thorough presentation of the subject to appear in any Western language. 
In fact, there are few studies even in Japanese which cover such a broad variety 
of literary and art forms as are treated in this volume, and even fewer which 
attempt to uncover the major principles common to those forms. The author has 
carefully selected thirteen representative aestheticians and treated them in ap- 
proximate chronological order, ranging from the early tenth-century tanka poet 
Tsurayuki to the late eighteenth-century philosopher-critic Norinaga. Their areas 
of specialization cover almost every major art form to emerge in Japan—and 
several minor ones as well: Tsurayuki on the tanka; Lady Murasaki on the novel; 
Yoshimoto on linked verse (renga); Zeami on the nō drama; Sennd on flower 
arrangement; Rikyū on the tea ceremony; Toraaki on the Comic Interlude 
(kydgen) ; Jigit on narrative singing (heikyoku) ; Mitsuoki on painting; Basho on 
haiku; Yiish6 on calligraphy; Chikamatsu on the puppet theater (jorurt); and 
Norinaga on literature in general. Each figure is appropriately assigned a separate 
chapter, with the fourteenth and final chapter of the work consisting of Professor 
Ueda’s attempt to draw some conclusions from his exploration of these ‘varied 
theories of art which were developed over almost a millennium. 

In view of this chronological sweep and the multiplicity of the theories of art 
under consideration, the author’s ability to draw his material together and impose 
order on it is nothing short of masterful. As will be readily seen from the above 
list of figures treated, there are several aestheticians—they were, of course, with 
the exception of Norinaga, primarily artists—such as Murasaki, Zeami, and Basho, 
who are fairly familiar to even the nonspecialist in the West, but there are also 
others, notably Yoshimoto, Senné, Toraaki, Jigt, Mitsuoki, and Yiish6, who are 
almost totally unknown in the West. It is his treatment of the latter group for which 
Professor Ueda is to be particularly commended, for at the same time that he dis- 
cusses their aesthetic theories concerning their respective art forms he naturally 
Provides us with much useful information and illuminating comment on those art 
forms themselves. His list of sources shows us how far he has ranged in tapping 
hitherto almost unused material. He has also appended brief biographies of his 
thirteen figures. Indeed, his volume is so instructive with regard to the entire 
Frm ofthe ars in premodern Japan Ghe twe tetas ection Bag 
fea e and music—although music is treated perıpher yu pian 

ikyoku) that it could very profitably be assigned as required reading. in any 
Survey course on Japanese civilization as well as in any courses in Japanese 
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wholly from derno of Western art forms. Wet it is precisely at this point 
that he might have been more rigorous in differentiating between those elements in 
the theories he discusses which are obviously particularistic and those elements 
which are universal. He is also not entirely convincing in his discussion of an | 
opposition between art and religion in the cases of Zeami, Rikyū, and Basho, who, f 


$ he contends, “wanted religion for the sake of art, but religion, in turn, wanted them i 
; to give up their art” (p. 236). An examination of the arts of the nō, the tea i 
¥ n ceremony, and the haiku from a different perspective could lead to precisely the | 


opposite conclusion: namely, that these arts flowered in the rich soil of Japanese | 
Buddhism, especially Zen Buddhism, and are as much in harmony with it as | 
medieval European painting and sculpture are in harmony with Christianity. | 
| 
| 
$ 


Nevertheless, despite these few reservations about some of Professor Ueda’s 
conclusions, and several very minor factual and typographical errors (e.g., the date 
of Henjo’s retirement from the court on page 6 and “Tang” instead of the correct 
“Tang” on pages 82 and 233), it is clear that he has given us a superb volume, a 
careful reading of which will amply reward both the specialist and generalist. | 


V. H. VIGLIELMO | 
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Aristotle and the Arabs (The Aristotelian Tradition in Islam), by F. E. Peters. 
New York: New York University Press, 1968. Pp. xxiv + 303. $9.50. 


Arabic philosophy was Greek from its beginning. There was, as F. E. Peters 
observes, no Arab Thales to ponder whether all was sand. For the same reason, he 
might add, there was no Arab Aristotle; there were Aristotelians. Philosophy had 
a Past when it reached the Arabs. Much in it was positive; great reaches of the 
SUN Province of Possibility had been preempted, others had been wasted or 
ae What started as a quest had become a tradition and was received as such 
y the peoples who spoke or wrote Arabic, with traditional Arab hospitality. It 


was called the heritage of dead Civilizations, a treasure house of truth, welcomed 
intact but only gradually absorbed, for much i 


much of hidden value, n it was alien, much was dangerous, 
Peters tells the sto i 
ry of Aristotl ; F 
wholly bridled adena e among the Arabs with learning and never 
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thing at least to be learned from the synoptic view of the Middle Eastern career 
of Aristotle afforded by Peters’s book is the strength of the middle, the syncretist, 
synthesist position, and the weakness of extremes. For if philosophy was not born 
naturally in Islam, it also did not die there easily. Radical rationalist and ultrafun- 
damentalist might battle until they destroyed each other, but every’clash of more 
moderate forces brought the Aristotelian and Islamic traditions closer together. 
Ash‘ari and Farabi are not worlds apart, and from Ash‘ari and Farabi to Ibn Sina 
and Ghazili is a great step, for Ghazali was a philosopher and Ibn Sina was a 
mystic. Natural as it is to doubt that the impasse between Ghazali and Ibn Rushd 
could utterly destroy the spirit of philosophy, it is still gratifying to see, as the 
dust of the two Tahafuts settles, that long generations of thinkers are still going 
about their business, looking back, as Peters puts it, through Ibn Rushd and 
Ghazali to Ibn Sina and the quest for an “oriental philosophy.” 

Aristotle and the Arabs deals not with the problems of philosophy, but with 
the rubrics, catchwords, principles, and methods which are the historian’s stock in 
trade; its pages bristle with isms and proper names.? The economies of such short- 
hand enable Peters to mention everyone, but full due can be given no one. 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ ar-Razi is treated mainly as a Platonist; on the other 
hand, Peters moves with ease and grace among the ghostly lesser lights from 
Thabit to al-Farani. A student who mastered the factual content of Peters’s book 
would have become a scholar. A scholar who adequately understood, all that is 
Programmatically set out in Peters’s full references and bibliographies would have 
confronted intellectually the whole philosophical history of Islam. 


Lenn Evan GOODMAN 
University of Hawaii 


Idealistic Trends in Indian Philosophies of Education, by Kirti Devi Seth. 
Allahabad: The Leader Press, 1966. Pp. xv + 510. Rs. 26/-. 


This work, presented as a doctoral thesis in December, 1953, could as well be 
“tied “The Indian Philosophy of Education,” so comprehensive is it in the field 
ee peat education, both ancient and contemporary. It deals with idealism, as a 
Philosophy both East and West, in a historical context and traces its development 
rough such diverse philosophers as Plato, Kant, Hegel, and Whitehead in the 
“t and the writers of the Vedas, the Sūtras, and the Gita, in addition to Besant, 
Gn Aurobindo, and Radhakrishnan, in the East. 7 
Go 1 is devoted to the defining of such terms as ‘philosophy and ee : 
a their interrelationship, and evaluating such other philosophies o 
ton as naturalism and pragmatism. 

“Pters 2-4 deal with idealism in the West, recounting, in perhaps unnecessary 
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detail, its history as a philosophy, and the nature of its past and present applications 
in ke ine five chapters develop the history and growth of idealism as a 
philosophy of education in India, from its beginnings in the Vedic tradition through 
its function in the national system of education in contemporary India. The author’s 
concern with the potential political significance of idealism is evident in his preface, 
where he states that “India has to play the role of a guide to suffering mankind, 
= for her spiritual culture alone has a message of peace to the war-torn world.” 
i The interrelationship that exists between idealism and the “spiritual culture” 
; of India is an integral element in the author’s philosophy. That this is indeed an 
exposition of Miss Seth’s philosophy becomes apparent when one examines 
chapters 7 and 9, which, she states in her preface, are her original contributions. 
They deal with, respectively, the place of idealism in education, and an intensive 
statement of the characteristics and applications which make the idealistic philosophy 
a major concern of education in the East. Throughout these chapters, as indeed 
throughout the entire work, idealism is never removed from the spiritual context. 
The author quotes Tagore: “We must make the purpose of our education . . . the 
fullest growth and freedom of soul.” Thus, education, according to Seth, must be 
defined in terms of self-realization, brahmacarya, pravrttimarga, and discipline. 
This book can be of value both as a source for those interested in the technical 
aspects of idealism’s spiritual and educational applications, and as a comparative 
analysis of the historical development of idealism as a force in Eastern and Western 
education. The author’s attention to detailed outlining as well as careful definition 
of terms, makes the work readable also to those who are interested in gleaning 
simply a general, basic knowledge of Idealism as a philosophy of education. 


James H. Lone 
University of Hawaii 
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Buddha, Marx and God, by Trevor Ling. London, Melbourne, Toronto, New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966, Pp. xii + 227. $8.00. 


This book is addressed to “those 


book i who are in any way interested in the subject 
of religion in the modern world.” 


Its scope, though, is severely limited, as philo- 
nly in a minor way. The four major concerns 
ism as a religious tradition; to show its relation- 


only based on its Western manifestations. 
oe contemporary appeal of Buddhism to a 
atl €, rational, self-reliant t life-styie 
owever, on the basis of this appeal the Westerner o wie Theravada 
nto a cold philosophy. To set the record straight, as he sees it, the author 
four chapters trying to show the religious Guality of Buddhism “as it 
Teck’, thisinnosisivan seliptolsanaealeionsbligatinicm that bas 
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| enabled it successfully to resist the spread of secularism in postwar Burma, Ceylon, 

and Thailand. The obvious weakness of this section is the author’s interpretation 

| of Buddhist “faith” through Christian categories. He fails to recognize anything 

| unique in the Buddha’s teachings. 

| In the section examining the relationship between Marxism and» religion, the 
author details the historical encounter between Buddhism and Marxism in 
Southeast Asia, the U.S.S.R., and China. Professor Ling is convinced that Bud- 
dhism and Marxism can coexist. When Marx called religion “the opiate of the 
people,” he certainly had no notion of Buddhism. Aside from common ethico- 
philosophical attitudes, Buddhism should not regard Communism as a competing 
religion, since Communism lacks the dimension of “the sacred.” 

The author’s analysis of the factors that may contribute to coexistence needs 
to be balanced by the fact that the resurgence of Buddhism in Southeast Asia is 
specially characterized by defensive efforts to stem the tide of Communism and its 

i materialistic ideology. There is a massive program to prove that Buddhism is 
“incompatible with Communism in every respect.” We refer the reader to hard- 
hitting writings such as, “The Communists are Knocking at the Door—Beware!”’ 
by Dr. Pisuthiapataya; “Buddhism in a Democratic World,” published by the 
Buddhist Society of Thailand ; a number of articles published through the Buddhist 

| World Mission in Rangoon; and most importantly, The Revolt in the Temple, by 
Vijayavardhana of Ceylon. In view of this Buddhist clash with Communism, our 
author could have strengthened his hope for coexistence by clearly distinguishing 
between ideal Communism and its actual political development. Many Buddhist 
Ke and social theorists would be willing to grant that there is no inconsistency between 
a es theoretical form of Communism and the “Communism of the original 

angha,” 


The dialogue between Buddhism and Communism thus far—the recognition of 
shared ideals, as well as the issues that divide them—is interesting and valuable. 


owever, the whole exchange is permeated with a sense of beginning. 


S. CromwELL CRAWFORD 
Muersity of Hawaii 


a Concept of Order, edited by Paul G. Kuntz. Seattle and London: University 
ashington Press, 1968. Pp. xxix + 479. $12.50. 
ae F one Os those rare transsystemic notions which find application wherever 
has ee is afoot. In Western thought, however, it remains a by-and- 
ihe Oo concept, so firmly imbedded in the machinery with which . 
tach TS Operate on other problems that it is scarcely made available for de- 
nee We are therefore grateful to the editor, Paul Kuntz, the 
While « ~°rporation, and Grinnell College, who jointly made possible the worth- 
Happily a on order of which this volume is the record. a f 
Successfully j © analytic project, aimed at elucidating the concept itself, is hi 
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ing its role in a amber of scholarly fields. mhescollection a yee -eight 
articles, ranging in topics from order’s position 1n history naiona See 
chology, literature and the arts, religion, law, and ethics, to its general application 
in human society and in the resolution of contemporary human problems: The 
contributors ate premier scholars in their several disciplines. To lend these diverse 
accounts cohesiveness, and in part to advance a modest polemical point, the editor 
has written an extended introduction. 

Of special interest to readers of this Journal are articles by J. M. Kitagawa, 
E. Conze, S. Hoffmann, and R. Arnheim. Kitagawa presents a careful, brief study 
of the evolution of religious views on three interrelated planes: theoretical, practical, 
and sociological. He locates the roots of modern religious theory in the ethos of 
historical religions, and argues against the thesis that historical religions are 
otiose or obsolete. In concluding, Kitagawa points up a major problem for modern 
religion: relating the Sacred to the search for freedom. Conze elucidates that aspect 
of dharma in which it finds analogy to the Western notion of order. He observes 
that “Dharma is a sort of tripod that needs all its three feet equally: the spiritual, 
the social, and the cosmic.” And he points to the “unicity” (inward unity) of 
dharma as the object of a spiritual realization, the sort of realization which eludes 
proof, Particularly valuable is Conze’s discussion of the role of magic in Buddhist 
thought, a subject admitted to be “inherently incomprehensible to the modern 
American mind.” Hoffmann, a political theoretician, offers substantive guidelines for 
dealing with the crucial complexities of East-West competition, based on an anal- 
ysis of present international legal and political situations. He charges the West 
with shortsightedness in this area, and prescribes a cure: creation of international 
authority and international public domain. Arnheim contrasts the French formal 
garden and English informal garden to the Zen garden, in which the hand of man 
is less obtrusive, to point up (among other things) discrepancies between the 
notions of definition and visual rationality as components of landscape order. The 
articleis value is magnified by its author’s sensitivity to the interaction of different 
kinds of order in the aesthetics of arrangement. 

No anthology as copious as this one, however, is likely to contain works of 
Mniform excellence. In addition to the articles mentioned, essays by M. C. Beardsley, 
H. Spiegelberg, and C. J. Friedrich deserve special credit for coherence and 
forcefulness, By contrast, the contributions of Oliver, McMullin, and Stumpf p10- 
o oe o5 challenging. Several entries (e.g., Weiss, Wall, Caws) 

0 provide a representative accounting of their authors’ views: 


The collectio A i 
| n suffers somewhat from an inherent looseness, Kuntz’s ecument 


efforts notwithstanding: : ; 
: papers generally d other; 
„several (eg, Arnheim, Stu g y do not make reference to each 


( mpf, Friedrich, Kita i epared 
and previously published, i gawa) were independently prep: 
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The Mind and Spirit of India, by N. K. Devaraja. Delhi, Patna; Varanasi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1967. Pp. xv + 403. Rs. 20.00. 


Professor Devaraja’s book is one of such comprehensive scope and resplendent 
variety that it surely does justice to its ambitious title. The autho? does not limit 
himself to any particular portion of Indian culture nor does he engage in an 
exposition of his own subjective judgments; instead, we have a clear, impartial, 
and objective presentation of the vital richness of the Indian cultural spectrum. 
This is first evident in the chapter dealing with aesthetic consciousness and the 
principle of enjoyment, where the author neatly subdivides the topic into workable 
dimensions and then proceeds to develop the subject by sampling representative 
passages from the religious and epic literature of India. This is a particular en- 
hancement to this book, for the discussion of beauty, for example, does not occur 
in abstracto but is firmly grounded in its actual cultural context. 


The discussion in the second chapter, concerning the pursuit of wealth, power, 
and glory, is generated in much the same manner, and it should be of special 
interest to Westerners. Yet another seminal theme in Indian culture is treated in 
the chapter on moral consciousness and social harmony. Particularly inclusive are 
the chapters dealing with the oft-misunderstood conceptions of the virtuous life, 
saintliness, and the philosophies of liberation. These chapters are unique in that 
the author gathers his material around main thematic aspects such as bhakti, moksa, 
and Brahman, comparing under each topic the divergent interpretations of the 
Various schools. The following chapter, actually the only technically philosophical 
Portion of the book, compares the metaphysical concepts of the principal systems. — 
An unexpected yet certainly delightful surprise is the final chapter on the wit and 
wisdom of the Indian culture. Here is a singularly original collection of pithy 
sayings and aphorisms taken from Sanskrit literature. Finally, the epilogue gives a 


Concise but full account of India’s influence on the West beginning from the first 
periods of contact, 


Professor Devaraja’s book thus helps to fill an often overlooked area of Indic 
Scholarship, Although the book is not philosophical in the strict sense of the term, 
oes supply the body and content of the cultural foundation out of which the 
fs mal Philosophical systems were erected and in which they received their sus- 

nance, In this it succeeds admirably. . 
et in the book is the refutation of the criticism that Indian ACIS) is 
ey by its chronic preoccupation with religious questions. This is a false 
IN ss ton, the author replies, for it presumes to define the nature of philosophy. 
Giant gael should no more be condemned for its religious orientation than it 

ae e for any axiological concern. This is especially important ia light ôf 
maa E loss of faith in the more important beliefs and values of the 
ae ific age. The author sees this cultural trauma as resulting in the intel- 

fee Who, Caught between an uncritical faith in God and an overbearing sense 


Ce) fe See 
eo Usually is led to a hectic chase of temporal pleasure. This reviewer> 


: yet anoth, 5 a: ge 
Philosophy :. COSTAR Ma Ly uta dy CSIR haoss interest in Indian 
Y is engendered largely because of its concern with. spiritual values. It | 
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is to these persons, and indeed any prospective Indophile, that this book is warmly 


recommended. 


N. L. CHOBOT 
University of Hawaii 


World of the Buddha: A Reader from the Three Baskets to Modern Zen, 
edited with Introduction and Commentaries by Lucien Stryk. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1968. Pp. lvi + 423. $6.95. 


This is an ambitious work which purports to cover the entire ground of Buddhism, 
from the three baskets (tripitaka) to modern Zen and ending with excerpts from 
the Laotian Jataka epic, the Sin Xai. It has its limitations, however, since the 
work is not intended for the scholar. Stryk admits that, “as the book is meant 
mainly for the newcomer to Buddhism, a scholarly apparatus is not provided, 
though the brief commentaries found throughout are designed to be of help” 
(pp. ix-x). 

Acknowledgements for copyrighted material appear on pages v—vi, but these do 
not contain specific references to the selected material in the body of the work. 
Thus the reader has no way of finding out accurately the references to the classical 
texts in question as well as the names of the book, translator, and publisher. These 
definitely should have been inserted either at the beginning or ending of each 
selection, 

As long as diacritical marks are used, they should have been checked for accuracy 
and Consistent usage: for example, paticca-samuppada for patichcha-samuppada 
(p. xli), pratitya-samutpada for pratyayasamutpada (p. 286), vimala for vimuld 


(p. li), and the many omissions of the macron on such obvious terms as Mahayana, 


_ Theravada, nirvana, samsara, dharmakaya, sambhoga-kaya, and nirmana-kaya. 


The best part of the book is the author’s introduction: Buddhism and Modern 
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PsycHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM (An INTERPRETATION IN TERMS OF 
PsycHoLocy OF SOME FAMILIAR ALLECoRIES From BUDDHIST, HINDU AND Ju- 
parc SCRIPTURES). By Ariyananda Bhikkhu. Chiang Mai, Thailand: Buddha- 
Nigama Association, n.d. Pp. 37. (Price not given.) Paper. 

Wort PERSPECTIVES IN PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION AND CULTURE (Essays PRE- 
SENTED TO ProressoR DHIRENDRA Moman Darra). By The Bihar Darshan 
Parishad. Patna: Bharati Bhawan, 1968. Pp. xxx + 480, Rs. 50/-. 

SCIENCE, SPIRIT AND SUPERSTITION (A New ENQUIRY into Human THOUGHT). 
By Constantin Brunner. Edited by Bernard Walter. Rev. ed. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1968. Pp. 585. $11.75. 

THEORY OF AUTODEISM (EVOLUTIONARY CHAIN IN ONTOLOGICAL-METAPHYSICAL 
Terms). By Alberto Cernuschi. New York: Philosophical Library, 1969. 
Pp. xi + 59. $3.50. 

Tue Great AsIAN RELIGIONS (An AntHoLocy). Compiled by Wing-tsit Chan, 
Ismail Ragi al Fariigi, Joseph M. Kitagawa, and P. T. Raju. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1969. Pp. xvii + 412. $4.95 paper; $9.95 cloth. 

Consciousness AND REALITY (An INDIAN ApproAcH To MerTApHysics). By 
John B. Chethimattam. Bangalore: Dharmaram College, 1967. Pp. ix + 259. 
Rs. 10. 

Four Causes or REALITY. By William Crews. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1969. Pp. 163. $5.50. 

Russian Puttosopny (THE BEGINNINGS or Russtan PuttosopHy, THE SLAVO- 
PHILES, THE WESTERNIZERS). Edited by James M. Edie, James P. Scanlan, and 
Mary-Barbara Zeldin ; with the collaboration of George L. Kline. Vols. I, II, III. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. Pp. vii + 434; xiv + 312; xiv + 521. $3.25; 
$2.95; $3.45. Paper. 

MATERIALIEN ZUR ÄLTESTEN ERKENNTNIS-LEHRE DER KARMAMĪMĀMSĀ. By 
Erich Frauwallner. Vienna: Hermann Böhlaus Nachf, 1968. Pp. 113. (Price not 
&iven.) Paper. 

Hinpursae (Reapincs ın Eastern Reticious THoucut, Vor. I). Edited by 
Allie M. Frazier. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1969. Pp. 272. $3.50 
Paperbound, $6.00 hardbound. 

VPPHISM (READINGS ın Eastern Reticrous THoucHt, Vor. II). Edited by 
Allie M. Frazier. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1969. Pp. 304. $3.50 
Paperbound ; $6.00 hardbound. 

NINESE AND JAPANESE RELIGIONS (READINGS IN EASTERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 

Vor, MI). Edited by Allie M. Frazier. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 


1969, Pp. 272. $3.50 paperbound; $6.00 hardbound. 
ni STEIN'S Tracratus (A PretrMinary). By Sachidranath Ganguly. Santi- 
Tae yes: Visva-Bharati, 1968. Pp. 129. Rs. 16.00. 
oh pe NATION oF Reason (A History oF POSITIVIST THOUGHT). By Leszek 
day Translated by Norbert Guterman. A661. Garden City, N.Y.« Double- 


In De Co., 1969. Pp, vi + 221. $1.45. Paper. 
SENSE OF PRACTICAL Reason (A STUDY AND AN APPLICATION OF ARTHUR 


me THEORY). By Konstantin Kolenda. Houston: William Marsh Rice 
ge “ity, 1969. Pp. 107. (Price not given.) Paper. > ye 
l ENoLOGY op Expression. By Remy C. Kwant. Pittsburgh: Duquesne 
A ET = 
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THREE ARGENTINE THINKERS. By Solomon Lipp. New York: Philosophical Li- 

. Pp. xi + 177. $4.95. 

nae ecco TO Eee PHENOMENOLOGY. By William A. Luijpen 

and Henry J. Koren. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1969. Pp. 243, 

A cron to Eruics. By J. D. Mabbott. A662. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1969. Pp. 155. $1.25. Paper. 

SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN CONDITION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. Edited by Ward 
Morehouse. New York: The Rockefeller University Press, 1968. Pp. xvii + 230. 
(Price not given.) 

Tur Concert or MAN 1n Earty CHINA. By Donald J. Munro. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1969. Pp. xi + 256. $7.50. 

Tre Cortectep Works oF K. R. Cama. Vol. I. Bombay: The K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, 1968. Pp. x + 417. Rs. 18/-. 

East-West STUDIES ON THE PROBLEM OF THE SELF. Edited by P. T. Raju and 
Alburey Castell. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968. Pp. xiii + 234. Guilders 
28.80. Paper. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ArT AND AESTHETICS (From PLATO TO WITTGENSTEIN). By 
Frank A. Tillman and Steven M. Cahn. New York, Evanston, and London: 
Harper & Row, 1969. Pp. xiii + 791. (Price not given.) 

Two Locitcs (THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CLASSICAL AND Nro-ANALYTIC PHILOS- 
orHy). By Henry B. Veatch. Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1969. 
Pp. viii + 279. $8.00. 

Tue Activity or PHILOSOPHY (A CONCISE ĪNTRODUCTION). By Fred A. Westphal. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. Pp. xii + 259. $2.95. Paper. 

HERMENEUTICS (INTERPRETATION THEORY IN SCHLEIERMACHER, DILTHEY, HEIDEG- 


GER, AND GADAMER), Edited by John Wild. Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1969. Pp. xviii + 283. $9.00. 
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Articles listed here are of special interest to scholars of Asian and comparative 
philo sophy. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF RESEARCHES OF OTANI University (Kyoto), 21, 1968: 
Shoshin Fukihara, The Mind-only School in the Ashikaga Period. 
BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF History AnD Purrorocy (Taipei), XXXIX (1), 
1969: Vincent Y. C. Shih, The Philosophy of Mind as a Form of Empiricism. 
BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL CULTURES (Madras), Part II, 1968: 
N. Veezhinathan, Anubhitisvaripacarya: His Contribution to Advaita Vedanta. 

BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA Mission InstituTE or Cutture (Calcutta), XX 
(2), February, 1969: H. K. De Chaudhuri, Myths and Symbols: A Study of 
India’s Spiritual Life. 

JOURNAL OF THE ORIENTAL InsTITUTE (Baroda), XVII (4), June, 1968: Dipak 
Kumar Barua, Buddha’s Discourses to the Lay People. 

Tue Mama Bopur (Calcutta), 76 (8-9), August-September, 1968: K. N. 
Jayatilleke, The Buddhist Conception of Truth. 
76 (10), October, 1968: K. N. Jayatilleke, The Buddhist Attitude to Revelation. 
76 (11-12), November—December, 1968: K. N. Jayatilleke: The Buddhist Doc- 
trine of Karma. 
77 (1), January, 1969: K. N. Jayatilleke: The Buddhist Theory of Causality. 
S. Karunadasa, Buddhist Theory of Matter. 
77 (2), February, 1969: Chottelal Tripathi, An Appraisal of Dignaga’s Theory 
of Perception. 

TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR FILOSOFIE (Utrecht), 30 (4), December, 1968: P. Hossfeld, 
Gott und Welt, Mensch und Religion nach Sri Aurobindo Ghosh. ; 

THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), LV (10), February, 1969: K. Seshadri, Ritual, 
Ethics and Mysticism in Visistadvaita. 

ZINBUN (Kyoto), 12, 1969: M. Fukunaga, “No-mind” in Chuang-tzu and in Ch’an 
Buddhism, 
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The Journal of Philosophy 


A BiWEEKLY journal containing philosophical articles of 
current interest and encouraging the interchange of ideas. 
Editors: John H. Randall, Jr., Arthur Danto, Sidney Mor- 
genbesser, Charles D. Parsons, and James J. Walsh. $7.50 
a year; to students, $6.00; 50 cents a copy. 


Now AvaiLasLe: Cumulative Fifty-year Index, 1904- 
1953; articles classified by subject and author; 452 p., 
cloth, $12.00. Also, Ten-year Supplement, 1954- 
1963; $3.00 cloth, $2.00 paperbound. 


Back NUMBERS and volumes: 1964 to 1968 (LXI to 
LXV), 50¢/issue, $12/volume; 1904 to 1963 (1 to 
LX), $1/issue, $24/volume. 


720 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New York City 10027 


OKINAWAN RELIGION 


Belief, Ritual, and Social Structure 
by William P, Lebra 


epee ute extensive fieldwork and material collected from 

Biles. ¢ ae in both Japan and the United States, this study 

a o pate descriptive account of Okinawa’s indige- 

eA nd goes beyond this to consider the cultural and 
onment in which the religion has flourished, 


contribution to.research on the 
studies of religion, and to East 
+..@ pioneer study...” 

— American Anthropologist 
9 Pages, paperbound, $4.75 
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The Fifth East-West Philosophers’ Conference on “The Alienation of Modern 
Man” was held at the University of Hawaii June 22 to July 26, 1969 under the 
direction of Abraham Kaplan. The principal conference lecturers were: Rollo May, 
“The Psychodynamics of Alienation”; Matao Noda, “The Alienation of Modern 
Society”; Nathan Rotenstreich, “Spontaneity and Alienation”; Thomé H. Fang, 
“The Alienation of Man in Religion, Philosophy and Philosophical “Anthropology” ; 
and Daya Krishna, “Alienation—Positive and Negative.” 

Public lectures were presented by: R. K. Narayan, “Fact and Fiction”; Robert 
S, Elegant, “China and Asia: Two Dialogues”; Herbert H. P. Ma, “Law and 
Morals in the Changing Chinese Society”; Veljko Korać, “Progress and Human 
Destiny”; and Toshihiko Izutsu, “Metaphysical Thinking in Islam.” 

The keynote address was delivered by Ralph J. Bunche on “Alienation and Race.” 

Among the invited participants were: Masao Abe (Kyoto, Japan); Donald R. 
Anderson (Los Angeles, California) ; M. Abdul Hag Ansari (Santiniketan, West 
Bengal, India); Nadjm Bammate (Division of Cultural Studies, UNESCO); 
Natividad G. Barranda (Wilberforce, Ohio); Frithjof Bergmann (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan); Herman Leo Van Breda (Louvain, Belgium); John W. Clifford 
(Seattle, Washington); Frederick C. Copleston (Oxford, England); David A. 
Dilworth (Purchase, New York) ; Robert S. Elegant (Hong Kong, Victoria). 

Also, Thomé H. Fang (Taipei, Taiwan); Leo Gabriel (Vienna, Austria) ; 
John Kwang-Han Hsu (Berkeley, California); Tomonobu Imamichi (Tokyo, 
Japan); Toshihiko Izutsu (Montreal, Canada); K. N. Jayatilleke (Peradeniya, 
Ceylon); Misha Jezernik (Ljubljana, Yugoslavia); Shuichi Kato (Vancouver, 
British Columbia) ; Takeyoshi Kawashima (Tokyo, Japan) ; Samuel M: Keen 
(La Jolla, California) ; Chin-Tai Kim (Cleveland, Ohio). 

Other participants were Veljko Korac (Belgrade, Yugoslavia); Karel Kosik 
(Prague, Czechoslovakia) ; Daya Krishna (Jaipur, India) ; David Kuo (Carbon- 
dale, Illinois) ; Sang-Eun Lee (Seoul, Korea) ; Chung-chih Li (Hong Kong); Tu 
Li (Hong Kong); Herbert H. P. Ma (Taipei, Taiwan); G. P. Malalasekera 
(Colombo, Ceylon); Rollo May (New York, New York); Richard P. McKeon 
(Chicago, Illinois). 

Also, Mokusen Miyuki (Santa Barbara, California); Donald J. Munro (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan); Arne Naess (Oslo, Norway); Hajime Nakamura (Tokyo, 
ae R. K. Narayan (Mysore, India) ; Keiji Nishitani (Kyoto, Japan) ; Matao 

a (Kyoto, Japan) ; R. C. Pandeya (Delhi, India); Chaim Perelman (Brussels, 


elgium) ; F. J. von Rintelen (Mainz, Germany); Athar Rasheed (Karachi, 
akistan), 


Philip Shen (Hong Kong); Jerome Segal (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania); R. A. 


+ and Tao-tien Yi (Kyoto, Japan). > >s 
: Philesopy lete report on the Conference will be published in,a future issue of — 
; $ East Eeg. Wiesbic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar ; 
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The 28th International Congress of Orientalists will be held at the Australian 
National University, Canberra, A.C.T., from 6 to 12 January, 1971. All scholars 
of the languages, history, literature, and culture of Asia are or ; 

Inquiries should be addressed to: The Secretary-General, 28th International 
Congress of Orientalists, Australian National University Post Office, via Canberra 


City, A.C.T., 2€01 Australia. 


The next meeting of the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy will be 
held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Association for Asian Studies 
at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, San Francisco, April 4-6, 1970. 

A special panel on the theme “The Doctrine of Two Truths in Buddhist Thought” 
has been organized by Professor G. M. C. Sprung and will be part of the program. 

Papers will be presented as follows: T. R. V. Murti, “The Buddhist Doctrine 
of Two Truths Seen From Within the Indian Tradition”; G. M. C. Sprung, “The 
Metaphysics of the Buddhist Doctrine of Two Truths”; B. K. Matilal, “The Logic 
of the Doctrine of Two Truths”; and F. Streng, “The Buddhist Doctrine of Two 
Truths as a Religious Philosophy.” 


The Florida Center for Social Philosophy announces the publication of Social 
Theory and Practice: An International and Interdisciplinary Journal of Social 
Philosophy; Editor: K. T. Fann. 

This journal is intended to provide a forum for the expression of important and 
controversial social and political issues. The Editors wish to re-establish the rel- 
evance of philosophical criticism and a philosophic overview to the solution of 
pressing social problems. It is the policy of the Journal to publish original work 
in social philosophy by authors from all relevant disciplines, including the human- 
ities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, as well as those engaged in 
practical social and political action. Both constructive and critical work at all levels 
and on all social issues are welcome. 

: Resection, the Editors plan to devote a part of each issue to a specific theme. 
ggested themes for the first three issues are the following (the deadline for 
Manuscripts is added in parentheses) : 


1. The Relationship between Social Theory and Practice (December 1, 1969). 
2. Class Role and Class Interest (July 1, 1970). 

3. International Economic Realities and Ideologies (December 1, 1970). 

All communications, manuscripts, subscriptions, and books for review should be 


sent to the Editor at the Department of Phi i iversi 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306, U.S.A. of Philosophy, The Florida State University, 


The Journal of Social and Political 


oa tee R Studies in Japan, edited and published by the 


and Political Studies, 4-12-24 Higashi, Shibuya-ku 
i ite 7 = gashi, ibuya-*™ 
Tokyo, has published a special issue on the University and Society. Articles in- 


lees ies are: Sumiya Mikio, “The Function and Social Structure of 
ation in Canen a A Japanese Society”; Mita Munesuke, “Patterns of Alien- 
ee p a 7 Tien i Eto Jun, “The University: Myths and Possibilities”; 
Bast: Pee. ee Views on University Education: The Need for 
ROSE aires oe = Hiroshi, “ ‘Test Hell and Alienation, A Study oi 
ec ni; and Ono Tsutomu, “Student Protest in J apan—What 
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in Hawaii were developed at a conference held in Hong Kong in May, 1969. The 
Institute will be devoted essentially to promoting understanding of the operative 
values of religion and philosophy and their impact on Processes of social change. 
Special projects dealing with problems such as violence, changing concepts of 
justice, etc., will be carried out by groups of scholars on an international basis. In 
addition to research projects the Institute will sponsor conferences and seminars 
dealing with topical issues. Hosts to the Hong Kong conference were Dr. Ou 
Tsuin-chen, President of New Asia College, and Dr. T’ang Chiin-i of the college’s 
Department of Philosophy and Sociology. i 

Scholars participating in the conference included: Professor N. K. Devaraja 
(Director, Center of Advanced Study in Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University) ; 
Professor Hajime Nakamura (Department of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy, 
University of Tokyo); Dr. Ichiro Hori (Department of History and Religion, 
University of Tokyo); Venerable Dhammawara (President, Buddhist Mission, 
New Delhi); Dr. Yoshinori Takeuchi (Faculty of Letters, Kyoto University) ; 
Dr. P. J. Philip (Secretary, University Grants Commission, New Delhi); Dr. R. 
Panikkar (Varanasi, and Harvard University Center for the Study of Religions, 
Cambridge, Mass.) ; Dr. Joseph J. Spae (Director, Oriental Institute for Religious 
Research, Tokyo) ; Dr. Everett Kleinjans (Chancellor, East-West Center for Cul- 
tural and Technical Exchange, Honolulu); Msgr. Daniel J. Dever (Catholic 
Schools Superintendent, Honolulu, and Newman Chaplain, University of Hawaii). 

Also participating were Dr. Minoru Shinoda (Deputy Chancellor for Advanced 
Projects, East-West Center, Honolulu) ; Hung Wai Ching (Honolulu community 
leader and business executive); Dr. Winfield Nagley (Chairman, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Hawaii); Dr. Mitsuo Aoki (Chairman, Department of 
Religion, University of Hawaii); Dr. Eliot Deutsch (Editor, Philosophy East and 
West, University of Hawaii); Rev. Seido Ogawa (Executive Secretary, Hawait 
ene of Churches); Dr. John Dillenberger (President, Graduate Theological 
Sue Berkeley) ; Dr. James Kritzeck (Director, Institute for Advanced Religious 
ae, ae University of Notre Dame, Indiana) ; Leo S. Tonkin (Washington, D. C.) ; 

pias hoolin (Editor, The Honolulu A dvertiser). : 
Gan €r information may be obtained by writing to Msgr. Daniel J. Dever, 

€ Schools Superintendent, 1164 Bishop St., Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 


eas State University (Normal) is pleased to announce the founding of a 
ane ment of Philosophy in the College of Arts and Sciences. Full undergraduate 
z eo Minor programs are offered, with five courses carrying graduate credit. 
ime Fae C. Kennard (Northwestern) is Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
aie Topi E. Andrade (Nebraska) and Dr. G. Stanley Kane (Harvard) are 
ee Tofessors. At least one additional appointment at the rank of Associate 
istant Professor will be made for 1970-71. 


semiannual research journal entitled Antar-Jyoti is being launched by the 


Uury . à : : 
obind Singh Department of Religious Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 


The jo 


Tied “rnal will record and disseminate the significant products of research car- 


on in h 


of religious istory of religions. It will also provide a forum for scholars in the field 
e 


nth ep Studies and related subjects to explicate their research findings. It will 
Studies a ng about intellectual collaboration of scholars engaged in religious 
Contribut Will seek to help interreligious and international understanding. 


Writte ions to the journal should be sent to the Editor in double-spaced type- 
“Scriptgctomtribnitoreratre Gadwisadartei Chaita HeopWaPf the article. 


n man 


o 
ee 


iew ditor in duplicate. 
Books for review should be sent to the E 
Subscription rates are as follows: single copy, Rs. 1.50; yearly, Rs. 3.00. 
For details write to: Dr. K. L. Seshagiri Rao, Head of the Department of 


Religious Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 


An Annual Bibliography of Oriental Studies for 1967 has been published by the 
Research Institute for Humanistic Studies, Kyoto University. The Bibliography 
includes a listing of articles and books published on Asian philosophy in Western 
languages. 


Notice has been received from the Hartford Seminary Foundation that, beginning 
with the January 1970 issue (Volume LX), the subscription rate of its journal, The 
Muslim World, becomes $6.00 per year. Cost of single copies is now $1.50, and of 
back issues through 1969, $1.00 plus postage. 

Publication of the delayed issues in Volume LIX of The Muslim World was 
expected to be completed by the end of 1969. 


SOME LATEST VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


ANCIENT INDIAN TRADITION AND MYTHOLOGY (English Transla- 
tions of Mahapuranas and Upapuranas, etc.) 50 vols. Each vol. Rs. 30/- 
Pre-publication price per volume Rs. 25/- 
SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST SERIES Translated into English by 
Oriental scholars of repute and edited by F. Max Miiller. 50 Vols. Rs. 1000.00 


ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY T. A. Gopinath Rao. 2 Vols. (4 pts.) 450.00 in 
x oaa o UU i 
r ASPECTS OF EARLY VISNUISM G. Gonda 30.00 ; 


BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 


F. Edgerton 120.00 | 

CLASSICAL SAMKHYA G. J. Larson oo | 

= ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM A. K. Gordon 18750 

_ PHILOSOPHY OF AVICENNA M. S. Khan 00 

___RAMANUJA ON BHAGAVADGITA J. A. B. van Buitenen aw | 

SAMKARA AND BRADLEY S.N. L. Srivastava 25.00 | 
CYTHIAN ART G. Borovke bez 


ETAN RELIGIOUS ART A. K. Gordon pe 


Bie Es OUR SERVICES FOR ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN INDIA 
ae ee ON INDIA; 
‘OR DETAILED BOOKLIST FREE OF COST” 


as BANARSIDASS 


se 


Me ete PE 
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The ThedSophiical Publishing House us.a) . 


Wheaton, Illinois—a suburb of Chicago 


s Sole distributor in North & South America for publica- 
tions of the Adyar Library & Research Centre? Madras, 


India: SANSKRIT TEXTS, TRANSLATIONS, STUDIES. 


some titles in the Adyar Library Series now available from us— : 


THEORIES OF MEANING. By Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja. A detailed study on meaning according to 
DIAN sis Indian schools of thought. $7.50. e E 


NUMBER OF RASAS. By Dr. V. Raghavan. A critical and comprehensive study of some of the important 
problems connected with the theory of Rasas or sentiments. A valuable work on Sanskrit poetics. En- 
larged & revised edition. $7.50, 


je 9 
MANIKANA. By Dr. E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma. A Navya-Nyaya manual, being an epitome of the celebrated 
‘work TATTVACINTAMANI on the philosophy of Nyaya as expounded from the 13th Century onwards. 
Sanskrit text with translation and notes. $4, 


AHIRBUDHNYA-SAMHITA OF THE PANCARATRA AGAMA. Edited by M. D. Ramanujacharya and 
Dr. F. Otto Schrader. Vols. 1-2. A Pancaratra Agama dealing with occultism, theoretical and practical 
philosophy, and allied topics. $15 for 2 vols. $ 


VEDANTASARA OF RAMANUJA,. Edited by Pandit V. Krishnamacharya. A concise Visistadvaita commen- 
tary on the Brahmasutras with translation. $8. 


THE 108 UPANISADS with the rare Advaitic commentary of Upanisad Brahma Yogin. Texts and transla- 
tions based on this commentary: Dasopanisads; Yoga, Samanya-Vedanta, Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, and 
Samnyasa Upanisads. Write for price list. 


a Available also—books on Asian Studies published by Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi, and by other publishers, including Sanskrit texts, translations 
& studies of Vedas, Vedanta, Puranas, astrology, Sanskrit literature, gram- 
mar, etc. 


Write for free current list 


Subscriptions taken for Brahmavidya, the research journal of the Adyar 
Library, which publishes contributions by leading Indologists. $4 a year. 


= Publishers of QUEST BOOKS (paperbound). Write for the special de- 
Scriptive Quest list. 


WRITE FOR LISTS TO The Theosophical Publishing House, Dept. EW, Box 270, 
Wheaton, Illinois 60787. (Telephone 312-668-157 1) 


Oriental Section -National Library of 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN AMERICA 


(Wheaton, Illinois—a suburb of Chicago) 
Specialists are invited to use the Library’s mail loan 
Services for works in 
ASIAN STUDIES—COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS & PHILOSOPHIES. 
(All titles listed above and many others) 


a Sr . ` | 
: Pecializeg reading lists and announcements of acquisitions mailed free on request. 
Book loan fee: $5ay 


ear; postage additional. 


TO INQ pert ae 
Libraria UIRE: For book loan application and for current specialized lists, write to 
60767, ¢ he Theosophical Society in America, Dept. EW, Box 270, Wheaton, Illinois 


Telephone 372-668-1571) 
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What is the relevance of Mao Tse Tung’s 
thought to the non-Communist world? 


How do the ideas of J. S. Mill and G. W. F. 
Hegel relate to the problems of inter- 
national relations and world peace? 1 


Can synthetic consciousness ever be created 
by the technology of computing machines? i 


Is true philosophy still possible after Wit- 
genstein? 


These and other provocative and con- 1 
troversial topics are discussed in The 
Internationalist Perspective, one of the 
world’s leading periodicals. Send three | 
dollars for several issues and two essays 4 
on war and peace by its Editor. One dollar Fe 
extra for air mail. 7 


The Internationalist Perspective 
P.O. Box 639, New York 10009, USA 


Henry Rosemonbjghted JAR SHEA PIMGatg Chenasen kashrand. mondo 


linguistic tools of the Zen masters 
as 


Rie 
A number of the more important beliefs which comprise Zen Buddhism may 
be characterized as antiintellectual, antilogical, and antilinguistic.1 These be- 
fiefs are not unworthy of detailed consideration, but they have the unenviable 
| quality of being incapable of clear promulgation because they are incompatible 
| with beliefs which must be presupposed by everyone employing*language for 
| communicative purposes. In uttering or writing sentences in the declarative 
mood we must obviously assume that we are able to make statements that are 
true; it is therefore disconcerting when we come across statements in the lit- 
erature of Zen like “Truth is inexpressible in words,”? which is a denial of 
that assumption. If the statement is true, not only is it itself false, but so is 
every other statement; we must wonder why a person holding such a view 
would bother to commit it or any other view to paper. A similar conceptual 
confusion is generated when we appeal to the principles of logic and language 
while endeavoring to establish the conclusion that logic and language are fun- 
damentally unsound.? Anyone holding beliefs of this kind cannot simultane- 
ously believe that their exposition and advocacy can serve any useful function; 
and conversely, anyone wishing to serve the functions of expositor and advo- 
cate of those beliefs cannot consistently subscribe to them. As F. P. Ramsey 
once noted, “What we can’t say, we can’t say; and we can’t whistle it either.”* 


The narrational and logical difficulties accompanying the antiintellectual be- 
liefs of Zen present another dilemma when we attempt to evaluate the work 
of the Zen masters. Their conduct is either irrational or it is not. If it is ir- 
rational, Zen Buddhism would seem to have little or nothing to recommend it 
as an intellectual field of study or as a way of life. If, on the other hand, their 
conduct is not irrational—if it might display a very high order of intelligence 
—it would appear that the masters were and are acting in a manner that was 


Henry Ro 


semont, Jr, an Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Oakland University 
(Rocheste 


it r, Michigan), is presently a postdoctoral fellow in the Department of Foreign 
eratures and Linguistics, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The os the major writers on the subject agree on this point. See, for example, A. Watts, 
(New ne of Zen (New York: Mentor Books, 1960), pp. 135 ff.; R. Linssen, Living Zen 
iow, ork: Grove Press, 1960), pp. 79 ff.; P. Wienpahl, The Matter of Zen (New 
o D New York University Press, 1964), pp. 114-115; E. Conze, Buddhism: Its Essence 
‘velopment (New York: Philosophical Library, n.d.), pp. 202-203; J. Takakusu, 
ane g ma of Buddhist Philosophy. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1949), P. 152; 
ulan, History of Chinese Philosophy, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton University 


ney 
D. ot, S D. 78; E. Zurcher, Buddhism (London: Routledge & Kegan Patil, 1962), 
2D Pleau, The Three Pillars of Zen (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. xvi. 


262.263 uzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, 1st ser. (London: Rider & Co., 1958), pp. 
` These į 
Zen” S Ìssues are dealt with in greater detail in H. Rosemont, Jr., “Logic, Language and 


The Fou, ane University of Washington, 1967), especially chaps. 3 and 4. 


3), 2, 394-396; A. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History (New York: Athe- 
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ons of Mathenatics (lae daR R Rates eSa. 1905), a. 238. 
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a some of their most basic beliefs. In either case the 


and is inconsistent witl t 
o be deserving of approbation, philosophical or other- 


masters do not appear t 


wise. 
This dilemma is most strikingly evidenced in the work of D. T. Suzuki, 


who regularly argues that intellectualization is harmful and must be aban- 
doned, for it “leads us nowhere but to an endless maze of entangling thistles.”5 
He further states that the intellect “kills” and “murders” life, is “suicidal 
for” life, and is the “most deadly enemy of Zen.”® Rationality is not only 
“futile” for achieving enlightenment, it positively “hinders” our progress to- 
ward that goal.” With such statements in mind, the reader of his works is ill- 
prepared for the approbation Suzuki gives the Zen masters when he says of 
them that “They are not carrying on all those seeming absurdities, or, as some 
might say, those silly trivialities, just to suit their capricious moods. They 
have a certain firm basis of truth obtained from a deep personal experience. 


There is in all their seeming crazy performances a systematic demonstration 


of the most vital truth.”® Or in a similar vein: “Evidently Zen commits ab- 
surdities and irrationalities all the time; but this only apparently. No wonder 
it fails to escape the natural consequences—misunderstandings, wrong inter- 
pretations, and ridicules which are often malicious.”® 
From these statements of Suzuki it is clear that he has chosen to rest on 

the latter horn of the dilemma, for he is claiming that the masters were not 
committing absurdities, were highly rational, and that there was and is a very 
effective “method to their madness.” His choice, however, ignores rather than 
overcomes the difficulty; indeed, it places him squarely on the horns of an- 
other dilemma, even more serious. On the first horn, if it is true that the in- 
tellect can “lead us nowhere but to an endless maze of entangling thistles,” 
the highly rational behavior of the masters cannot possibly conduce to any 
ends approved by Zen Buddhists; on the other horn, any approval of the 
highly rational behavior of the masters eo ipso vitiates the claim that the in- 
tellect can lead us nowhere but to an endless maze of entangling thistles. From 
these dilemmas Suzuki has no escape, his own disclaimers and protests to the 
contrary notwithstanding, 

nae RAN panies and understand and appreciate ae 
ae eine Em masters, it is necessary to distinguish t 
Pp P. and metaphilosophical beliefs of Zen Buddhism on the one hand 


i, Essenti ; ae 
ee ssentials of Zen Buddhism, ed. B. Phillips (London: Rider & Co., 1963), 


8 Essentials of Zen Buddhism, p. 388- ip; « iP 
fonica 1, no. 1 (1938), 52; Pear a ibid., p. 332; “Zen Buddhism,” Monumenta Nip 


1952), p. 82. Zen Buddhism, 2d ser. (Boston: Beacon Pré** 


1 Essays in Zen Buddhism, 2d ser., p. 115; 
- T. Suzuki, Introduction j 
Ibid., p. 85. 


; ibid., p. 83, i 
to Zen Buddhism (New York: Grove Press, 1964), P- 54. 
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from the methodological and pedagogic principles of the Zeh masters on the 
other. That is to say, we must separate those beliefs of the masters about 
what the world is like from their beliefs about how best to inculcate the same 
or a similar world view in their students. On the basis of the former beliefs 
| the masters governed their personal lives; on the basis of the latter they in- 
structed and interacted with their students. This distinction is crucial for an 
| understanding of Zen, for it points up a fundamental divergence between Zen 
Buddhism and almost all of Western philosophy. 


The large number of metaphysical, epistemological, ethical, and other philo- 
sophical books written by Western thinkers from the time of Plato to the 
present attest to the fact that, with some reservations, . Western philosophers 
have believed language to be an adequate medium for the communication of 
their philosophical beliefs about the world.1° However, if it is a basic belief 
of Zen Buddhism that language hinders our apprehension of the world as it 
really is, it would follow that the linguistic methodology so regularly utilized 
by Western philosophers for comparing, contrasting, rejecting, and inculcat- 
ing philosophical beliefs could not be employed by the Zen masters, for their 
consequent actions would be seen to belie their beliefs. It would thus be incum- 
bent upon the masters to devise a different method for working with their stu- 
dents. The methods they developed are neither eccentric nor arcane, but they 
are unusual in that they have no direct Western counterpart. It was by the use 
of the koan and mondo that the Zen masters were able to avoid the logical 
and linguistic pitfalls attendant on their views, pitfalls into which many of 
their latter-day spokesmen have unfortunately too regularly fallen. Before 
turning to an examination of these Zen exercises, however, it is necessary 


to outline at least briefly the manifold instructional difficulties confronting 
the masters. 


qn the first place, as noted above, every speaker and writer has basic com- 
nents to the rules of logic and language; hence anyone wishing to be a 
cee expositor, advocate, or critic must reject all of those views whose 

-ments have cognitive significance solely in virtue of the logical and lin- 
a tules they are an attempt to demean and/or deny, for all such views 
from aa false. The Zen master, then, must avoid ie qucerness which arises 
i € fact that if the statements of some of his veS were literally true, he 
a ae have been able to make them. It is possible to expand cognitively 
Of thou 2a frame of reference a great deal by having him consider patterns 
him to R concepts—with which he is unfamiliar. It is not possible for 
Ments andon cognitively that frame of reference on the strength of argu- 

Zich must presuppose it; all such attempts are doomed to failure. 

2 Ly 


2 
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Especial] th e an exception, perhaps accounting ue form. 
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Similarly, it is another belief of Zen Buddhism that it is because we make 
too many artificial distinctions that we are unable to gome to terms with life 
n and with our environment.™ But if the distinctions which the masters would 
thus be at pains to abolish stem from language in any significant way, it js 
impossible to employ that language in a directly cognitive manner to accom- 
plish the purpose. All such attempts would reduce to “Do not make the dis- 
tinction which I have just had to make in order to tell you not to make it”? 
which is self-stultifying. If I make a distinction, I make a distinction. I suc- 
cessfully communicate that distinction when my audience understands, and 
therefore makes, the distinction themselves. 

The situation worsens when we consider that even if, per impossible, the 
Zen master could communicate his views to his pupil in a straightforward 
manner, he would still defeat his aim because the communication would ob- 
viously give the pupil new concepts to entertain, some new ideas to fit into 
his old frames of reference. But what is desired is that the pupil take on a 
whole new perspective; such a task, however, the master feels can only be 
accomplished if the entire logical and linguistic framework of the old is some- 
how radically altered: 


Zen’s approach to Reality, when broadly stated, is to reverse all trends, an- 
cient as well as modern, which have been going through the history of human 
thinking, and pull them backward to their source, or starting point. It is not 
a Copernican revolution, but a far more radical turning. Zen wants to see 
everything overturned to its very foundation, and to have it make a new start 
on that overturned foundation. . . . It is like Dante’s Divine Comedy; we have 
to abandon all our hopes, wishes, ambitions, whatever they are, when we are 
about to enter the gate of hell. For in the world of Zen we are all to be naked, 


thoroughly shorn of all the trappings we have put on ourselves since the very 
beginning of creation 12 


If this statement is accurately made in the name of Zen, the master could not 
rest content with merely replacing a larger set of concepts with a smaller set 
within the students’ old frames of reference. 

There is yet another complication. As a number of recent psychological 
studies have suggested!®—and the Zen masters might have believed—it is of- 
ten the case that merely telling people the source of their difficulty, howev 
cogently, nevertheless has little or no effect on alleviating the difficulty. An 

F Soenna man can be told, for instance, that the dandelion doesn’t have t9 be 


hays 


tes 
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seen as 2 weed, that other people enjoy dandelions, that his trouble is due 
to the fact that his father was a gardening enthusiast and hated dandelions, 
| or whatever. But unless additional therapy is undergone, it must not be as- 
| sumed that the unhappy man’s botanical horizons will thereby be expanded. 
| Or again: what percentage of people who are deeply concerned teleologically 
| about what happened before the beginning of the universe, or what meaning 
- | there is to life, are set at ease by being told that they have made a logical mis- 
; take, that their questions aren't meaningful? In the nonlinguistic, personal 
sense, these are perhaps the most “meaningful” questions many people ask. 
Purely logical analysis, even if correct, will in all probability not eliminate the 
problem for them. As Wittgenstein noted in a very similar context, such 
people will not be satisfied.* The Zen master, then, is indeed in a trap; it 
does not seem possible for him to convey to his students a perspective in which 

flower-weed distinctions are not drawn when looking at dandelions. 
The master does have, however, at least one important factor in his favor 
: which must not be overlooked: a significant number of his views do not re- 
A quire argumentation, for the novice, by the mere fact of being a novice, shows 
that he accepts them. It must be kept in mind that the man who sees the dan- 
delion as a flower is in all probability happily at home tending his patch, or 
bottling dandelion wine. It is the person who sees the flower as a weed who 


knocks at the gate of a Zen monastery seeking admittance. To him, the First 
3 Noble Truth, that life is suffering (and not meaningfully so), is already self- 
; ! evident; hence persuasion in such matters, philosophical or otherwise, is un- 
3 necessary. It is thus the unhappy man who becomes a novice and seeks in- 
; Struction—enlightenment—at the feet of the master.2® 

y 


So we have a student seeking instruction, but a master who seems power- 
55 to instruct, a teacher whose views have placed him in a linguistic trap. 
And the keys of cognitively significant statements, by means of which other 
: Philosophers would attempt to effect an escape, have been purposely thrown 
cut of reach by the master. 

_ ee ma language has given (i.e., such pain-producing questions and other 
; ea perhaps language can take away, and it is now that we Uinta toja 
| en. § janon of the kõan and mondé, which occupy a prominent position in 
-a writ ‘uki’s emphasis on these exercises has not gone unchallenged by other 
a SO but there can be no doubt that they play an important role in the 
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Roana Logico-Philosophicus, trans. D. F. Pears and B. McGuinness (London: 
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inese) literally means “question-answer.” It isa very 
a master and a pupil, with the latter act- 
ample mondo between the master Shobi 


Mondé (wen-ta in Ch 
brief dialogue, most usually between 
ing as prime interrogator. Here is a s 
and the monk Kyōzan : 


SHost: What is your given name? 

Ky6zan : Ye-jaku. - 

Smosr: What is “ye”? What is “jaku”? 

Ky6zan : Right before you. 

Smosı: Still there is a before-and-after. 

Ky6zan : Let us put aside the question of before-and-after. 
O master, what do you see? 

SHosr; Have a cup of tea.” 


Koan (kung-an in Chinese) means “public document.” It differs from the 
mondo in that the latter are primarily used for purposes of illustration, and 
only occasionally for meditation, whereas the kõan are standard problems which 
have been established by tradition to judge a student’s understanding of Zen. 
A oan is a brief statement made by an old master, or some answer of his 
given to a questioner; the Zen novice must meditate on the particular kéan 
given him by his master, until such time as he presents a satisfactory “expla- 
nation” of it. One of the most famous kéan is: 


A monk asked Tung-shan, “Who is the Buddha?” 
“Three pounds of flax.”18 


These mondo and kéan have caused no small amount of difficulty to the 
reader of English-language commentaries, for Suzuki, as example, regularly 
implies in his writings that in some strange sense these sentences express 4 
metaphysical, epistemological, or aesthetic principle of Zen, although per haps 


transcendentally. The implication can be clearly seen in his comment follow- 
ing this kdan: 


Shuzan Shonen once held up his shippe [a stick about one and a half feet 
ees coe ef split bamboo bound ee to an assembly of his disciples 
rege: No : cae this a shippe and you assert; call it not a shippe and you 
ek > Ww, do not assert nor negate, and what would you call it? speass 

One of the disciples came out of th i rom the 
Tes png it in two, a i See, > j 
ney aa a used to dealing with abstractions and high subjects, m 
o. ae : a quite a trivial matter, for what have they, deep leans 
cern aa a o with an insignificant piece of bamboo? How does it Sted 
ha oe ars who are absorbed in deep meditation, whether it is calle 
© stick or not, whether it is broken, or thrown on the floor? s 


a 


: of Zen. Agreeing with Suzuki is jengah! 
IRAS E wie 
: by See Three Pillars of Zen pp. 21-24 and 45 2 
17 e . > . 2 3 = 
euoted in D. T. Suzuki, Studies in Zen (London: Rider & Co., 1955), P- 171. 
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the followers of Zen this declaration by Shuzan is pregnant with meaning. Let 
us really realize the state of his mind in which he proposed this question, 
and we have attained our first entrance into the realm of Zen. There were 
many Zen masters who followed Shuzan’s example, and, holding forth their 
shippe, demanded of their pupils a satisfactory answer.1® 


And similarly, he says of the mondo: “We now can fully realize that a most 
unexpectedly consequential thought is concealed under a most trifling matter- 
of-fact kind of statement. Zen mondé cannot be set aside as of no meaning. 
We are indeed to weigh every word or gesture that comes from a Zen 
master.”° 

From the foregoing it is easy to conclude that whenever a Zen master 
utters a sentence in the interrogative or declarative moods he is either (a) 
attempting, however unusually, to make a factual statement or ask a factual 
question; or (b) using language metaphorically to create a mood or feeling, 
as in a poem. 


a 


Such a conclusion is incorrect. The notions of truth and falsity do not 
apply to these sentences; they are not intended to convey or request factual 
information. And it is easily seen that most of them have no great literary 
appeal, nor are they intended to have any. It is certainly true that the Zen 
masters often use language to convey and request information, for they could 
not go about their affairs without doing so; they also often employ language 
to convey feelings and moods, which is evident from the fact that many 
masters were accomplished poets. But in the mondāō and kéan the Zen masters 
Use language to yet another purpose; factual and literary uses do not exhaust 
the possibilities, 

; Even in English it is not uncommon to use sentences for other than 
Informative or literary ends. A sentence which is familiar to many students 
of twentieth-century philosophy—Russell’s “Scott was the author of Waverly” 
ah = such an example.** Russell was not at any pains fo convey, facts 
Sogn ae history when he used this sentence, and it is extremely 
ue at its style contributed in any wey to his becoming a Nobel lau- 
Pe a a the sentence as an illustration, as an example of a philosoph- 
ites ee Was trying to make. It is likely that anyone who concerned 
tin as n the truth of the sentence (or its literary value) was almost cer- 

Ss the points Russell was attempting to make in the several articles 


“ontainj Š 9 i 
z aoe that illustration, Similarly, one might in the nursery begin to say 


lulling Nes an old woman who lived in a shoe . . .” with the intent of - 
One's children to sleep. The sentences would be primarily used to quiet 

19 Tn iy 

20g, Wiction 5 : 

ay dies fi 2e y A Eo, p. 66. = 
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and relax the children, not to acquaint them with the rudiments of poetry, 
nor, obviously, to give them any data about the extent and severity of a 
3 


housing shortage in medieval Europe. 

Such examples are instances of what J. L. Austin calls “perlocutionary” 
speech acts, in distinction from “illocutionary” speech acts.” The latter are 
acts a speaker performs im saying something (giving information, issuing 
an order, a warning, etc.), and are perhaps the most common functions served 
in linguistic communication. On the other hand, perlocutionary speech acts 
are the acts a speaker performs, or desires to perform, by saying something 
(such as consoling or annoying another person). The important difference 
between them is that these latter acts involve the listener with the speaker 
in a crucial relation not found in illocutionary speech acts, for perlocutionary 
acts can be unsuccessful in a way in which illocutionary acts cannot. Thus, 
as Austin points out,?° we have expressions like “I argue that,” or “I warn you 
that,” which, when completed, are illocutionary speech acts, successfully per- 
formed and the intent fulfilled when they are uttered under the appropriate 
circumstances. We cannot say, however, “I convince you that,” or “I alarm 
you that,” because our consequent speech act might not bring about con- 
viction or alarm on the part of our listener. We may often speak with the 
intention of convincing, consoling, alarming, or annoying someone, but such 
perlocutionary speech acts require a specific kind of response from our listener 
before they may be called successful. In the example of the old woman in 
the shoe, my intent would not be fulfilled until the children fell asleep. This 
distinction is important in the study of Zen, for in the mondo and koan 
exercises the listener and his responses, as will be seen, are of greater sig- 
nificance than the content of the utterances of the speaker. 


Perlocutionary speech acts have a further important feature: the particular 
words uttered in performing them do not, except by social convention, neces- 
sarily relate directly to the intent of the speaker. When preparing to 8° out 
for an evening, for example, I might say to my wife, “There is a loose 
thread on your dress.” My illocutionary intent would obviously be to convey 
information about the appearance of her dress to my wife, which is fulfilled 
when I have made the statement, And the words I uttered, ay near equivalents, 


€ following pass: 
, or the sequel, 


waving a stick or pointing ê 
ein aa E 
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; were the only words I could have chosen under the circumstances to convey 
’ . = if 
a | that information. But I might also say to her, “Your dress complements the 


| color of your hair very well,” with the perlocutionary intention of pleasing 
j her or taking her mind off the fact that the babysitter was twenty minutes 
| late. In this second case, the particular words uttered by me were not crucial 
i to my intent, for I might have substituted a remark about her coat, com- 
plexion, shoes, or what have you. Indeed, if my only intent was to distract 
j 


her attention from the lateness of the hour, I could have made a remark about 
almost any topic whatsoever. 

Language, then, can have many uses other than conveying information, 
and perlocutionary speech acts are often made with intentions only indirectly 
related to the content of the utterances. In the mond and kõan the Zen 
master is not performing illocutionary but perlocutionary speech acts; he has 
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a specific intent, a specific response which he is desirous of eliciting from his 
students, and the content of his utterances has little relevance to that response. 


= 


This intent does not have an ordinary Western equivalent, for the master 
uses such sentences literally to shock his students out of their conceptual 
schema. 

It isa defining characteristic of these mond6 and kõan sentences that they 
make an immense and incorrect category leap. We can say of the Buddha, 
for example, that he was tall, short, fat, wise, and so on; we cannot say 
of him that he was three pounds of flax, a carpet, two tons of brass, etc. 
These latter predicates do not apply to people; so to apply them is to make 
è category mistake. By attempting to render these sentences intelligible or 
in any way to interpret them cognitively, the meditating Zen student is led 
slowly up the ladder of abstraction, which at the optimum culminates in a 
elu tng (and perhaps a vanishing) of the several concepts being entertained. 
This blurring (or vanishing) is a decided psychological and undoubtedly 
a vee event in the life of the student. In point of fact, it has a pro- 
z P e: on his subsequent attitudes and responses to his environment 
E : ole of Zen literature attests ; it changes his way of looking at the 
aose : a greater or lesser degree, depending on the intensity of üre ex- 

T And it is to bring about this unusual event, satori or kenshd, that 

en master uses these bizarre sentences in such an unusual manner.24 
. a discussion of the enlightenment experience(s) falls beyond the scope 
hg eee The subject needs a much more systematic analysis than it 

a ae been given, but for now we continue our considerations of the 

£s and their koan and mondo exercises. It must be remembered that 
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Not unka ovement of experiences of this kind while working with abstract problems is 
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™ Prison n in the West ; Arthur Koestler, for instance, underwent a mystical experience ai 
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the master holds the view that all of his student's intellectual efforts are more 
or less a hindrance to the achievement of his goal. He therefore directs his 
energies toward having his student stop intellectualizing. Being at least as 
much a practicing psychotherapist as a philosopher, the master is not so much 
concerned td argue that distinctions are harmful and hence should be aban- 
doned as he is to have the student abandon his distinctions. This is the sole 
reason for using this particular type of declarative and interrogative sentence, 
The Zen master’s intent in performing these perlocutionary speech acts is to 
bring about a specific enlightenment “response” in his students. Questions 
like “What is the sound of one hand clapping?” or “What was your face 
like before you were born?” have no cognitive answer whatsoever, so a fortiori 
they have no answer that might express some principle of Zen Buddhism, 
transcendent or otherwise. The ostensible content of such questions and as- 
sertions has no relevance at all to the function they are intended to serve. 
The answer “four hundred and sixty-two pounds of silk?” could have been 
substituted for “three pounds of flax” in the above kdan without frustrating 
or altering the master’s purpose.” Mondo and kõan sentences have no truth 
value, nor, except incidentally, do they have any literary value; they can have, 
for the Zen apprentices, great shock value. 

How, then, does the student “answer” mondo and kéan? It must be noted 
that these exercises almost always take place during dokusan, on a one-to-one 
tutorial basis. It does not seem to be an accident that the literature does not 
record Zen novices “answering” such questions by raising their hands in 
the lecture hall. Rather, it must be to the former behavior of the particular 
student that the master turns when deciding whether or not the student has 
“passed” his kdan. The master knows all of his students individually; 4 
smile, the slightly different way in which the student might bow before him, 
the tone of his voice—all of these and countless other subtle alterations of 
behavior can be noted by the master, and must form the basis of his judgment 
of the student’s progress. 

At this point it might be objected that the present account of the mondo 
and kõan exercises gains credence only by casting aspersions on the intellec- 
tual abilities and integrity of both the Zen master and his student. Jf such 
questions and assertions as are found in the mondo and kõan exercises are not 
factually meaningful in any way, isn’t the student being hoodwinked by being 

_asked to contemplate them? Isn’t the master aware of the meaninglessness 
of such’ questions? To this objection two replies may be given: 

(1) The koan and mondé exercises are effective; they work. The Zen 

master is employing a method which he knows by experience enables his 
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25 This statement is not intended to suggest that one speech act of the master might n 
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students to alter their philosophical perspective, especially as that perspective 
concerns language. If a rationale were to be provided for it, the Zen master’s 
reasoning would probably be that questions like “What happened before the 
beginning of everything?” or “What is the meaning of life?” touch the stu- 
dent too deeply for him to meditate on them at any length without the danger 
of his becoming psychotic before the desired psychological event occurs. (As 
we have previously noted, the Zen novice is already something less than an 
inveterate optimist.) Questions like “What is the sound of one hand clapping ?” 
are, on the other hand, more impersonal and hence more suitable for the 
task at hand. The whole of the traditional Zen literature on the mondo and 

koan suggests that the masters acted on the principle that if a student does 

not fully understand how he can be misled by his training and language, 

if he persists in thinking that all syntactically correct interrogative sentences 

must have cognitively significant answers, then the student should attempt to 

answer a few that do not. 

(2) Remember that the novice comes to the monastery with a way of 
looking at the world which does not allow him to come to terms with it 
as well as he might. Yet the Zen master stands before him. As a teacher, 
the Chinese and Japanese cultural traditions accord him immensely more 
honor and respect than his Western counterparts; furthermore, wisdom, se- 
Tenity, a full participation in and enjoyment of life—all of these and other 
characteristics are manifested in the every action of the master, offering im- 
mediate and sustaining proof to the student that his case is not hopeless. 
Along not dissimilar lines, in seeing philosophy primarily as a therapy of sorts, 
the late Wittgenstein said: “What is your aim in philosophy? To show the 
ay the way out of the fly-bottle.”26 And, the Zen masters would add, there 
8 more than one way out. 
aoe use of language, then, is to shock the student out of his intellectual 
for ee to produce a determinate psychological and physiological event 
ti a the student’s monastery environment and training have prepared 
one a Zen master occasionally uses a poem, or a blow with a stick at the 
fee te es time, to bring about a similar result. But to the extent that he 
pete ae in this perlocutionary way in the mondo and koan he has, so ue 
Which = uoned a new linguistic but noncognitive and nonliterary key with 

Unlock the door of the trap his antilogical and antilinguistic views 
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28 “treated for him. There is indeed a method to his madness. 
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The teachings of the Buddha, as known to us from the earliest records pre- 
served in the Pāli Nikāyas and the Chinese Agamas, have, during the course 
of time, lent themselves to different interpretations. During the first few 
centuries we find the emergence of different schools of thought ranging from 
realism to extreme forms of idealism, all of them tracing their origin to the 
Buddha and claiming to be the most authentic interpretation of the Buddha- 
word. 

The last of the major schools of thought to appear was the school of 
idealism known as Vijfanavada or Yogacara. One of the most illustrious 
personalities who is credited with having systematized the teachings of this 
school is Vasubandhu. His monumental work, the -Vijiiaptimatratasiddhi\— 
consisting of two parts: the VimSatikad, which is devoted to a refutation of the 
realistic theories, and the Triirsika, where the tenets of the idealistic school 
are clearly set out—represents the locus classicus for the study of the idealistic 
school of Buddhism. He was followed by an equally illustrious personality, 
Ditnaga, who propounded a completely new form of idealism. But, unfor- 
tunately, the reputation of Vasubandhu hindered a fair assessment of the 
contribution of Diùnāga; so much so that the scholars who examined his 
works were interested only in his logical theories rather than in the theory 
of reality presented by him. In this connection a very short but extremely 
important treatise, the Alambanapariksa of Dinnaga, deserves our special 
attention.? This work, in its original form, has been lost, and it is preserved 
only in Chinese and Tibetan translations. It consists of eight slokas to which 
Diñnāga himself supplied a commentary. Two more important commentaries 
Were written, one by Dharmapala and the other by Vinitadeva, the original 
texts of which are both lost. In the present paper we propose to examine 
the nature of the arguments adduced by Dinnaga in favor of the kind of 
idealism he was advocating in the Alambanapariksa and to assess the value 
of his contribution. 


Drier a tPahana is a member of the Depariment of Pali and Buddhist Civilization, 
sa of Ceylon. 
Vijñap timātratāsiddhi, Vimśatikā et Trimśikā, avec le commentaire de Sthiramati, ed. 
ieee ais: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925). The Chinese version of the i 
ated wed together with the commentary as explained by Hsüan Tsang has been trans- 
eee French by L. de la Vallée Poussin; see Vijñaptimātratāsiddhi, La Siddhi de 
2 This oe (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1928-29). ; : 
Published 4 has been restored into Sanskrit from the Tibetan and Chinese versions an 
Nga = together with an English translation. See Alambanapariksa and uriti by Dih- 
Sastri (A, © commentary of Dharmapala, restored into Sanskrit by N. Aiyaswami 
edition “dyar: The Adyar Library, 1942). The present study is entirely based on the 
Frene oven by Professor Sastri. Other editions are: Tibetan and Chinese texts with a 
Orati translation, “Examen de l'objet de la connaissance,” by S. Yamaguchi in collab- 
n Meyer, Journal Asiatique 214 (1929), 1-65; Tibetan text: and G 1 
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There is no doubt that the problems connected with the nature of perception 
and of the physical world gave rise in Buddhism to divergent systems of 
thought. Early Buddhism, as represented in the Pāli N ikāyas and the Chinese 
Agamas, seems to have advocated a kind of phenomenalism when it emphasized 
the fact that conceptions, theories, or any kind of speculation regarding the 
nature of the external world cannot be based on anything that transcends 
sense perception or sense data (aññatra phassā). In one of the sūtras, the 
sense organs and the sense objects are considered to be “everything” ( sabbarir), 
and it is said that to speculate on the nature of reality depending on data 
available through sources other than these would be to go beyond experience 
(avisaya).* c 

But during the period of the Abhidharma we find speculation pivoting 
around the problem of mind and matter, and with the emergence of the atomic 
theories a form of naive realism came to dominate the philosophical atmo- 
sphere. The acceptance of the theory of atoms created innumerable problems, 
especially with regard to the theory of perception, and at this time we find 
different schools arising within the fold of Buddhism. The question as to 
whether the external object composed of atoms is directly perceived or not 
was one of the burning questions which engaged the attention of thinkers 
during this time. While the Sarvastivadins upheld the view that the external 
object is directly perceived (realism), the school of Buddhists known as the 
Sautrantikas admitted that it is only inferred from the impression left by 
the momentary object (representationism). The latter view deprived physical 
objects of much of the reality ascribed to them by the former. This led to a 
twofold development, one, represented by the Madhyamikas, that the nature 
of the external object is completely unknown and that no predication can be 
made ae it (transcendentalism), and the other represented by the Yogacarins, 
who maintained that nothing exists outside thought (idealism). 

Th the history of Western philosophy we find two methods adopted for 
justity ing idealism.” One is by the use of metaphysical arguments by means 
gf gch one proves the impossibility of accepting matter as an independent 
reality (Leibniz). According to this argument, the world is revealed as it is 
by means of reason, not by means of the senses. It is a denial not only of 
the substantial reality of matter but also of the efficacy or even the possibility 
of mere sense experience, The other is the use of epistemological arguments 


Bee ortoutte iama ed. Léon Feer, 6 vols, (London: Pali Text Society, 1960 reprint), 
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which are intended to prove that “colour, shapes and sounds that are naturally 
taken to belong to independently existing material objects, are in fact sen- 
sible qualities that cannot exist apart from being perceived” (Berkeley). 
Here, although the substantial reality of matter is denied, there is no denial 


of the efficacy Or the possibility of sense experience. 
The distinguishing feature of the two theories presented by Vasubandhu 
and Difinaga consists in the adoption of the two types of arguments mentioned 
above. Comparing the two texts, the Vijñaptimātratāsiddhi of Vasubandhu 
and the Alambanapariksa of Dinnaga, we find that the former employs meta- 
physical arguments against the acceptance of a substantially real external 
world, while the latter contains epistemological arguments against the know- 
ability of the reality of matter. These differences seem to have been occa- 
sioned by historical circumstances. The Vijiaptimatratasiddhi represents a 
systematization of the metaphysical idealism embodied in the early Yogacara 
texts such as the Lankavatara Sūtra and the Abhidharmasamuccaya, etc. It 
is only a systematization, not a fresh evaluation, of the existing form of ideal- 
ism. The emergence of this form of idealism was facilitated by the activities of 
the Madhyamikas, who employed dialectical arguments against the knowability 
or predicability of the sub jective as well as the objective world. Once idealism 
became a well-established school of thought after Vasubandhu’s philosophical 
activities, then his successors had only to undertake the task of justifying 
idealism, especially in the face of attacks hurled upon them by the realist 
schools of thought ; hence Dinnaga’s interest in logic and epistemology. With- 
out taking for granted the idealistic framework which he inherited from his 
teacher, Ditnaga undertook a fresh evaluation of the epistemological basis 
of idealism which finally led him to develop a new philosophy. This new 
Philosophy was presented in the Alambanapariksa. 
e Alambanapariksa begins with a statement and refutation of three = 
a paa Oe regarding the nature of the external object a = a 
ca theories presented by the Vaisesika, the Vaibhasika, an e 
ika schools.6 
aa believed that the perceptible external object e is as 
cvayava) € a whole, avayavin) is composed of atoms (which are like parts, 
Teal, The Both the object (whole) and its causes, the atoms pees 
näga a according to them, is a unity and is directly perceive . Din- 
to show S up this theory for examination and without making any attempt, 
v as Vasubandhu did in his Virinsatika, the inherent contradictions in 
asesika theory of “whole” and “parts,” he points out that the atoms 
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i Parts) are not the causes of the perception (vijñapti) of the object (wisa- 
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ya, whole), because the nature of the atoms is not reflected in Consciousness, 
just as the nature of the visual organ is not reflected in consciousness,’ Hig 
argument is that although the atoms are considered as causes of consciousness 
(of the object), they do not possess the form reflected in consciousness, be- 
cause the atoms themselves, by definition, have no form and are imperceptible, 
The criticism is thus based on the imperceptibility of the atoms which, there- 
fore, cannot be considered as causes of consciousness. 
The next theory criticized by Dinnaga is that of the Vaibhasikas, who 
believed that the external object is an aggregate (sariıghāta) of atoms repre- 
senting a multiplicity (aneka) and not a unity (eka).® Criticizing this view, 
Diiinaga says: “That object which produces the consciousness endowed with 
3 the image of the object, that indeed is suitable to be considered as the object, 
because that alone is spoken of as the productive cause of consciousness. But 
i the aggregate of atoms is not so.”® The reason given is that the perception 
Í of the aggregate of atoms is like the perception of a double moon.!® The 
double moon is perceived on account of the defects in the sensé organ of a 

person. The perception of the double moon arises although there exists no 
object corresponding to the double moon. Similarly, the aggregate of atoms 
does not exist in substance (dravyato) and therefore cannot be the cause of 
the consciousness of the aggregate of atoms. Thus they are not the real 
objects. Here too, when Vasubandhu was trying to show the metaphysical 
problems arising from a theory of the aggregate of atoms, Dinnaga emphasized 
the epistemological difficulties connected with such a theory. 
Finally Dinnaga takes up the Sautrantika theory which says that the 
combined form (saficitakara) of the atoms is the cause of consciousness. EX- 
plaining this theory further, Diñnāga says: “All objects are possessed of many 
forms. They are perceived in one or the other of these forms. This quality, 
namely, the (possession of) different forms, is found in the atoms too. Thus, 
in the atoms, there is the aspect which produces a consciousness reflecting 
the combined form of the atoms,”12 Dinnaga criticizes this theory by pointing 
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ze ee Himatratdsiddhi, p. 6 ff. Vinitadeva’s comments on these two atomic theories are 
very illuminating. He gives reasons as to why both these theories are not satisfactory: 
= It is Pointed out that although the first theory accounts for the causality (hetutvd) : 
the object of Perception, it does not satisfactorily explain the form (akara) of the ob 
of perception, because the atoms which go to constitute the object are formless. ts 
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out that if the differences in the form of the objects, as for example between 
a pot and a cup, are also t9 be found in the atoms which constitute them, 
then only would there be differences in the consciousness produced by these 
objects. But it is agreed by all the atomists that the atoms which exist in sub- 
stance are absolutely identical in their dimensions. Therefore, the difference 
in form cannot be with regard to the atoms. It would be only in the per- 
ceivable object which has only empirical reality. Moreover, if one removes one 
) by one the atoms of the pot, etc., the consciousness which reflects the image of 
the pot, etc., will immediately disappear. 

As may be evident from the foregoing account, Dinnaga’s criticism of the 
atomic theories of the realist schools was intended to show the problems 
inherent in the realist theory of perception. Unlike Vasubandhu, who employed 
dialectical arguments to deny the reality of the external world, Dinnaga was 
only interested in demonstrating the epistemological problems involved in as- 
serting the perceptibility of matter. Having exposed the untenability of the 
realistic views on the nature of perception and the external world, on the basis 
of epistemological facts, Diminaga, in the last three stanzas of the Alambana- 
pariksd, sets out his own view of the external object. While criticizing the 
materiality of the object of perception, he seems to emphasize its externality. 
According to him, it is consciousness itself which appears in the form of an 
external object and it is this external object which serves as the object- 
condition (alambanapratyaya). From time immemorial this objective aspect 
(visayarāpa) and the force which transforms consciousness into the subject- 
object relationship, that is, the sense organ, continue to be mutually condi- 
tioned. Therefore, according to Dirinaga, this subject-object discrimination 
(generally called vikalpa) carries more reality than the material external 
object, which has no reality whatsoever. Here there is no denial of the 
id of Sense perception. What is denied is only the materiality of the 

of perception. Thus Ditinaga’s idealism may be properly described as 


™materialism, 


: ås shown above, the Alambanapariksa embodies the ontological speculations 
i e Treatises such as Pramanasamuccaya contin his logical theories. 
tions n Keith found it difficult to reconcile Dinnagas ontological specula- 
an RER his logical theories. Keith pointed out that Dinnaes, while being 
reali it, adopted a Sautrāntika point of view— that 1s recognizing the 
tY of an external world, known to us by inference only from the content 
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; of our experience.”! He further says: “As a philosopher Diùnāga appears a 
: champion of Vijfianavada idealism, but his work on logic is interesting, 
i because it is inspired by other than epistemological and metaphysical con- 
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i siderations; from his logical works, so far as known from Dharmakirti, it 
would be impossible to learn precisely his conception of reality.” 15 

The difficulty of reconciling the ontological speculations of Diñnāga with 
his logical theories appears to us to be a result of the misunderstanding of 
the nature of idealism advocated by Diinaga. We quite agree with Chand- 
radhar Sharma when he maintains that “this confusion between the original 
Vijfianavada of Laikavatara, Asanga and Vasubandhu and the later develop- 
ment of it by these writers [ie., Diitnadga, Dharmakirti, Santaraksita, and 


l Kamalagila] . . . has begot many worse confusions and has been mainly 
i responsible for giving rise to many misunderstandings.”+6 

The idealism found in the Lavika@vatara and later systematized by Asanga 
and Vasubandhu is an “absolute idealism” and does not recognize the validity 
or even the possibility of mere sense experience. According to Vasubandhu’s 
Vimsatika,“ even “the knowledge of those who perceive the thought processes 
of others (paracittavidasn jñānam),” in spite of the fact that it has been 
included under the category of highest knowledge (abhijñā) in early Bud- 
dhism, is not valid because in it there is a recognition of a discrimination 
between “one’s own mind” (svacitta) and “other’s mind” (paracitta). The 
highest knowledge is nondiscriminative and nondual (advaya) and is devel- 
oped by the Buddhas in their trances (yoga). Thus this extreme form of 
idealism came to be designated as Yogacara. 

The kind of idealism advocated by Dinnaga is different from this. Sharma 
uses the term svataniravijñānavāda to refer to this school. Describing the 
objective of this school, he says: “It wants to combine the metaphysical 
Idealism of Vijnanayada with the logical and epistemological Critical Realism 
of the Sautrantika School. We may call it as the Logical School of Bud- 
ae This, in our opinion, does not represent a fair assessment of Dit 
naga’s idealism. More than being a bridge between the absolute idealism of 
ae > critical realism of the Sautrāntikas, Dińnāga’s eon 
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ultimately led him to the acceptance of a theory of immatetialism rather than 
a theory of absolute idealism. It is true that Diħùnāga started as a disciple of 
Vasubandhu and that he belonged to the idealist school. But it is not true 
to say, as Keith does, that Dinnaga was not inspired by epistemological 
considerations when presenting his conception of reality. While>being an ad- 
herent of the idealistic school, Diñùnāga seems to have been compelled to give 
serious thought to the epistemological problems, especially because it was 
during this time that the Nyaya school was systematizing its own logical 
theories. His analysis of the epistemological problems ultimately led him to the 
acceptance of a kind of nonabsolutist idealism, which made him appear like a 
Sautrantika, although he may not have been actually an adherent of the Sau- 
trantika school like his teacher Vasubandhu. Or it may be even that before 
Diùnāga, the Sautrantikas were the only school with idealistic leanings as 
opposed to the absolute idealism of Vijfianavada, and that when Dinnaga pro- 
pounded for the first time a theory of immaterialism, this was confused with 
the standpoint of the Sautrantilkas. 

It was pointed out that while Vasubandhu denied not only the substantial 
reality of matter, but also the efficacy and even the possibility of mere sense 
experience, Diùnāga only denied the substantial reality of matter, but not the 
efficacy or the possibility of sense experience. This difference in the treatment 
of sense perception is also reflected in their definitions of perception. While 
Vasubandhu, following Asatiga, defined true perception (pratyaksa) as “de- 
void of mental construction” (kalpanāpodha) and “nonillusive” (abhrania), 
Diñnāga accepted only the first part of this definition and dropped the sec- 
ond! Diñnāga’s reluctance to define perception as “nonillusive” (abhranta) 
pas to be rather significant. As Stcherbatsky has pointed out, “the term 
illusion’ is not univocal, There are different kinds of illusions. There is a 
ee e illusion (mukhyavibhrama) according to Nauta all Sees 
me $ a kind of illusion, and there is a kind of empirical illusion (pra i 
toes a) Which affects only some exceptional ae of Tos R 
the cine school considered empirical ae > = = ee es re 
importane 2 ie higher form o perepea Er r thou ht of eval- 
tating ș € of Diñnāga’s definition lies in the fact that he as th ee ee 
orm of gase perception on its own merit, not in relation to ae ict a = 
Usory ae eton. This may be why he was E o aes ee ; 
ortance r = of Perception in his definition of it. a Ae a ee 
Of the ee perception than was accorded to it by the < yia : 

school. Yet the problems connected with the direct perception 
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of external objects naturally led Dirinaga to adopt a theory of immaterialism, 
Consequently, the contradiction which Keith saw in Dinnaga’s ontological 
views on the one hand and his logical theories on the other would not obtain 
if we are to understand his philosophy as a kind of immaterialism rather than 
` as a form oftabsolute idealism. 

In an attempt to justify Dinnaga’s idealism, Keith says: “It is not enough 
to make a man a realist in metaphysics, because in a logical treatise he speaks 
of an element as fact (artha), external (bahya), or having a distinct character 
(svalaksana).”*+ Furtherniore, explaining Difnaga’s theory of perception, 
Keith points out that “he distinguished sharply between the element of sen- 
sation and imagination; each idea requires both sensation and the activity of 
the imagination to give any result; the mere percept is inexpressible. . . .” 
What is important to note here is that the sensation which may be described as 
an element of fact (artha) and as external (bahya) is not denied by Diñnāga. 
His denial pertains only to the materiality, not to the externality of the object, 
and the question whether Dinnaga is a realist or not does not arise. Moreover, 
it is significant to note that the metaphysical concepts which characterized the 
early Yogacara philosophy, concepts such as dlayavijfiana, do not find a place 
in the new form of idealism advocated by Diñnāga and his followers. 

Thus it may be possible to conclude that Diinaga, realizing the problems 
inherent in a realist as well as an idealist theory of perception, attempted a 
fresh analysis of these problems which induced him to give up the absolute 
form of idealism advocated by his predecessors and to propound, for the first 
time in the history of Indian thought, a theory of immaterialism based en- 
tirely on epistemological facts. 


21 Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, p. 308 
22 Ibid., pp. 305-306, eee 
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In the Indian tradition philosophy and religion have been more closely asso- 
ciated than in most other traditions. As a consequence, the Advaita Vedanta 
is accepted by many of its adherents almost as a religion. The teachings of 
religion all over the world are taken to embody truths that are eternal and 
not susceptible to change or open to questioning. Philosophers, however, are 
bound to regard the Advaita Vedanta as one among many philosophical sys- 
tems. As such it cannot claim any special sanctity, and must be judged by the 
criteria applicable to any other classical system produced in one or other of 
the major cultural traditions of the world. 

The question as to the relevance of the Advaitic system for modern man 
has a general and a particular aspect. In its general aspect the question may 
be posed thus: what is the use or significance of any classical system of 
thought for us today? Seeing that our times, that is, our problems and tastes, 
are entirely different from those of ancient and medieval peoples, some may 
be tempted to answer the above question with a categorical “none.” The temper 
of modern man, and his practice of the arts and various intellectual disciplines, 
seem, on the whole, to be growing more and more antitraditional. However, 
I take it that a classic in any field is a work that has successfully withstood 
the winds of change and the ravages of time, and has relevance and meaning 
for properly educated persons even today. The same judgment applies to the 
systems of thought now regarded as classical. This explains why works of clas- 
sical stature in different fields, particularly in the humanities, such as parts 
of the Upanisads, the Republic of Plato, the Bhagavadgita and the New Tes- 
tament, the karikas of Nagarjuna and Gaudapada, should fascinate the minds 
of modern readers, and why the schemes of thought produced by Dharmakirti 
and Sathkara, Thomas Aquinas and Spinoza and others continue to engage 
and exercise our intellects today. 

Apart from the above general question, it may be asked in regard to any 
ee system of thought what constitutes its special se ae 
Ge n. Here by modern man I do not mean merely the person n o n 
à pelle Poraiy world in a chronological sense. To me a mo > a 
life a Who is aware of the strains and tensions Cee ere con a T 
obje ch iliy and shares the concern of a disillusioned generatio 
he evidence and verifiable utterance. : i 
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the prominence it did had it not succeeded in offering solutions to all the 
problems posed by Sarhkara’s eminent predecessors and his contemporaric 
These problems, as already observed, are partly logical and epistemological, 
and partly spiritual. During the three centuries preceding the appearance of 
Sarnkara—the golden centuries in the history of Indian logico-epistemological 
thought—the brilliant Buddhist thinkers, on the one hand, and the equally 
brilliant logicians and theorists of knowledge in the Nyāya and Mimiaths4 
camps, on the other, had fought over almost all the subtle and significant is- 
sues in logic and epistemology. The nature and number of pramanas, the 
nature of sensory perception, the nature of cognition, recollection and recogni- 
tion, of self-cognition and cognition of cognition—all these constituted central 
and provocative issues to the thinkers and exponents of these schools. 

As a system having contemporary relevance the Advaita Vedanta, as pro- 
pounded by Sathkara and his disciples, had a definite and coherent stand on 
all the above problems. It is important to note that in his own writings Sam- 
kara concentrates mainly on metaphysical and religious issues. While the ad- 
hydsabhasya casually refers to several definitions of error, it is in the com- 
mentaries on the Bhasya, for example, the Pañcapādikā with the Vivarana 
and the Bhamati, that criticisms of rival theories of error from the Advaitic 
viewpoint have been elaborated. In the tarkapada of the Bhasya, too, what 
Sarhkara criticizes are the metaphysical tenets of the different schools. The 
logico-epistemological implications of his system have been worked out largely 
by his disciples and commentators. §arhkara’s own remarks on the nature of 
reasoning, the relation between perception and inference, etc., are casual and 
desultory. His attitude toward dialectical reasoning is decidedly hostile. Thus, 
criticizing the Vijfianavadins under Brahmasitrabhasya 2. 2. 28, he remarks: 


This attempt [to prove the nonexistence of external objects by arguing that 
the latter cannot be shown to be either different or nondifferent from the 
atoms] is improper, since the possibility or impossibility of things is to be 
determined only on the ground of the operation or non-operation of the 
pramanas, while, on the other hand, the operation of the pramdnas is not t 


be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or impossibilities. Possible 
1S aio 1s apprehended by perception or some other pramana, imposs! £ 
i what 1s not so apprehended. Now the external object is apprehende 

all the pramanas; how, then, can it be maintained that it is not possible, 9” 
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several problems in logic and SES Cu iy posed and debated by the imme- 
diate disciples and commentators of Sarhkara. It may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction that the constructive elaboration of the Advaita Vedanta had 
more or less been completed by the time the Bhamati, the works of Sureévara- 
carya, and the Vivarana had been written. : 
éarnkara’s own contributions lie mainly in the fields of metaphysics and 
philosophy of religion. The two main concepts, both deriving from the Upan- 
isads, that have been constructively developed by Sarhkara are those of pure 
cit or witness consciousness and moksa (liberation). As regards the doctrine 
of adhyasa (“superimposition”), it may be considered as being partly an elab- 
oration of some of the utterances of the Chandogya Upanisad, and partly an 
innovation of Sarhkara himself. Here an important point of considerable his- 
torical interest may be noted. In the first tarkapdda, under sūtra 2. 1. 12, 
Śarhkara refers to the Sarhkhya as the chief rival (pradhdnamalla) of the 
Advaitic school. What makes the Sarhkhya particularly important in Indian 
philosophical thought is its highly original and daring conception of kaiwalya 
or moksa, together with its equally original and bold conceptions of purusa 
and its relationship with prakrti. Metaphysically, indeed, the Sarhkhya is the 
most original realistic system produced on Indian soil. Its theory of evolving 
prakrti is as original and courageous as its conception of mukti as consisting 
in kaivalya or aloofness of the purusa. Its conception of purusa as purecon- 
sciousness is also highly significant and suggestive. 
: The Advaita of Sarhkara appropriates all that is important and consequen- 
tial in the Sarhkhya scheme; it makes that scheme more consistent and, from 
the religious standpoint, more meaningful and thorough, by conjoining to it 
the concept of avidya (ignorance) and the doctrine of the phenomenality of 
the visible world. By these devices the Advaita fashions itself into a more 
radical, thorough, and satisfying doctrine of salvation than the Sarmkhya. 
ia Sien described the Sarhkhya as the chief rival, he must have been 
The = of its hold on the minds of the intelligentsia as a doctrine of salvation. 
‘agavadgita identifies the way of knowledge with the way of the Sarh- 
ee : history of Indian thought it was probably the TO R 
tionless n 3E spiritual principle in man to be essentially change ess Gane ele 
` this notion of the self is taken up bodily and assimilated to its ideal- 
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ated the more significant elements in the Upanisadic conception of the Atman, 
It also retained and consistently developed the monistic tendencies in the 
Upanisads, consisting on the one hand in the insistence on the identity of the 
individual self and the cosmic principle and, on the other, in the suggestion 
that the phenomenal world was merely a matter of names and forms. Thus the 
Advaita Vedanta emerged as a system both more perfect and more orthodox 
than the rival Hindu systems. In its theory of knowledge, Sarhkara’s Advaita 
retained the realistic bias of the other orthodox schools. Methodologically, 
the Advaita proved its superiority to the rival orthodox systems in that its 
scheme involved but a few fundamental concepts and a minimum of meta- 
physical assumptions. In these respects the Advaita compares and contrasts 
favorably with the dualistic-pluralistic scheme of the Sarhkhya and the un- 
abashed pluralism of the Vaisesika. These factors make the Advaitic system 
appear to be more elegant to uncommitted observers. While the Advaitic 
scheme may not be considered superior to that of the Sarhkhyas and the 
Prabhakaras as a theory of knowledge, it certainly scores over all its prede- 
cessors as a theory of salvation. It more thoroughly works out the conception 
of the jivanmukta that had already been foreshadowed in the Sarhkhya sys- 
tem. Incidentally, the Advaitic doctrine of the phenomenality of the world— 
which, though suggested in the Upanisads, remained alien to five out of the 
six classical Hindu systems—aligns its world view with that of the great Bud- 
dhist thinkers, particularly the idealistic thinkers. This renders the Advaita 
system still more representative in relation to classical Indian thought ; it be- 
stows on it the distinction of being the most important synthesis of all the 
preceding trends in philosophical thought, Hindu and Buddhist. 


II 


We may now return to the principal theme of the present essay, the question 
of the relevance of the Advaita Vedanta for the modern man. We shall at- 
tempt to ascertain this relevance from three angles, those of metaphysics, 
theory of Knowledge, and philosophy of religion. Has the Advaita Vedanta 
any meaning and significance from the viewpoint of metaphysics today ? ae 
question may seem both rash and pointless, for have not the logical positivists 
eliminated metaphysics once for all? 

Our contention is that what logical positivism has repudiated, and rightly, 
As speculative metaphysics; it has not succeeded, and cannot possibly succeed, 
a: demolishing a metaphysics that is based on actual human experience: 
happens that the first Principle of the Advaita Vedanta, the pure cit or awer 
En : ; indeed, to the Vedāntists, it is "9t * 
ept ‘at all. The Brahman of the Vedanta is beyond all concepts and caf 
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solute of both Hegel and Bradley. Both Hegel and Bradley arrived at their 
Absolute or Absolutes by the use of the ontological argument. This argument 
or proof is foreign to the spirit of the Advaita Vedanta. To the Advaitin the 
Brahman is not so much the ontological prius or the first principle of the 
universe, for such a description of Brahman could not escape the charge of 
being relational; to him, Brahman or Atman is the informing spirit of all 
experience, the light of awareness that constitutes the very core of the phe- 
nomenon called experience. The Advaitin reaches the notion of Atman or 
Brahman not through any ratiocinative or dialectical processes, but through 
reflective scrutiny of experience as such. That is why the Advaitic Atman is 
inaccessible to the strictures of positivistic criticism. 

The Brahman may not be an empirical reality in the narrow sense of that 
term, but it is certainly, as seen by the Advaitin, an experiential entity—if 
Brahman can be called an entity at all. In fact, Brahman is not so much an 
entity as that in whose light the entities of the world are made to appear and 
be known. On the other hand, the Advaitin stoutly opposes any suggestion 
that the Atman itself may become an object of knowledge. Here it may be 
added that the modern student of philosophy can scarcely feel interested in 
the role of Brahman as the cause of the world. But he can certainly feel in- 
trigued by the phenomenological presence of pure awareness as the central 
fact of experience. 

The pure cit of the Advaitin is a significant category even from the view- 
point of the ontology of knowledge. The credit for originating the concept 
of pure consciousness as the informing principle of all experience including 
knowledge should go to the Sarhkhya. The Sarhkhya conception of knowledge 
as a mode of buddhi enlivened by the light of consciousness, that is, purusa, 
on of the boldest conceptions in the history of the philosophical thought 
ie ee This conception is incorporated by the Advaita a a 
nee. € with little or no alteration. An ontological descriptio o ae e 
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Ultimate as being of the nature of consciousness.* With a peculiar sense of 
self-exultation a typical Vedantin sadhaka refers to himself as cidghana or 
cidanandariipa, meaning thereby that he is different from the empirical self 
and its vicissitudes. 

The enthusiasm of the Advaitin for the concept of pure awareness, how- 
ever, has deeper roots in his objective reflective consciousness as well as in his 
religious consciousness. It is interesting to note that classical Indian philos- 
ophers, with their religious orientation, are as thoroughly objective in their 
outlook as modern positivists. The Indian thinkers have great distrust of the 
person swayed by subjective feelings and emotions; such a person is not con- 
sidered fit to undertake philosophical inquiry. According to Sarhkara only the 
person who has control over the mind and the senses and is indifferent to the 
pleasures of this world and the next is fit to inquire into the nature of Brah- 
man. The ideal investigator, in other words, is one who approximates to the 
state of the pure spectator or the completely detached observer. Therefore, 
if ultimate reality is to be conceived as jana or knowledge, it should be 
thought of as being pure, unsullied awareness, a flaming light, that remains 
uncontaminated by what it illumines. 

Another source of the Advaitin’s predilection for the notion of pure aware- 
ness is his peculiar conception of the religious man and the religious mind. 
The ‘ideal religious man, according to the Indian conception, is the completely 
detached saint, the sthitaprajiia who is but a spectator in the drama of life. 
The sthitaprajña remains unaffected by the fortunes of his personal life and 
the vicissitudes of the historical environment. The Vedantic metaphysics of- 
fers an ontological analysis and explanation of the personality and character 
of the ideal religious man as revealed to the Indian religious consciousness. It 
is noteworthy that practically all classical schools of Indian philosophy agreed 
on the essential marks of the religious person or the saint. To the extent to 
which the religious man is able to free himself from attachment to the perish- 
able goods of life, to that extent he attains peace and tranquillity of mind. 

; abe ideal religious person, namely, the saint, according to the Indian t© 
ligious scriptures, is one who has emancipated himself from the dominion o 
passions, P articularly the passions of attachment (rāga) and aversion (dvesa). 
In Buddhist works, passions are referred to as kleśas or afflictions. In J amg 
literature, one of the epithets applied to a Tīrthañkara is jina or “victor, 
which Te one who has conquered the passions such as raga and dues. In 
“a verse attributed to Hemacandra, the jina has been equated with the three 
forms of the Hindu Godhead, that is, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, on the grou” 
that all these have alike Succeeded in eradicating passions that produce an 
vayam (Srimad Bhāgavata I. 2. D. Purana II. 12. 39); and tattvar yaj jñaNOM e 
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nourish the seeds of bhava or sarisara.? A Jaina author, Kulabhadra, declares: 
“The purity of the mind free from attachment and aversion—this is the Sub- 
lime Brahman, which the deluded fail to attain.”? To the Indian religious 
thinkers the mind free from passions equals the highest reality or value. Such 
a conception of the highest or ultimate reality, as the spiritual principle whose 
essence consists in pure awareness or the power of detached vision, is more 
thoroughly elaborated by the Advaita Vedānta than by any other system. One 
of the names applied to Atman taken in its pure form is sākşicaitanya or the 
witness consciousness. It follows from this conception that the ideal man or 
the saint is a disinterested observer or a pure spectator of the changing reality 
called the phenomenal world. 


According to one of the most influential Christian conceptions, the ideal re- 
ligious person is the man of complete faith who abides with God with a feel- 
ing of complete dependence and safety. This conception of the ideal religious 
man has affinities with the Vaisnava conception of the true bhakta or devotee. 
Both the Christian and the Vaisnava are sustained in their religious pursuits 
by an almost obstinate faith in God. On the contrary, the religious outlook 
of the classical Indian philosophers is rooted in metaphysical insight, attained 
by thoroughgoing rational reflection. We have already observed that this meta- 
Physics is not essentially speculative in its procedure. To the Vedantin the 
Atman is a datum of direct experience and not a hypothetical or inferred 
entity. The existence of the Atman, as conceived by the Advaitin, is also at- 


tested by the attitude and actual conduct of the sthitaprajña or the saintly 
person. 


A compound of the spiritual and the material, man is the most complex of 
al entities, living and nonliving, in the universe. As such he seems to be sub- 
ict to the largest variety of laws as revealed by the various sciences. Not 
a s well-established sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology, but also 
ey atively younger disciplines as psychology and anthropology, sociology, 

nomics, and political science claim dominion over man and his behavior. 


i formative studies such as logic and ethics also claim to have relevance 
Co “spect to man’s life and aspirations. Under the circumstances, it be- 
a g ifficult indeed to indicate the real essence of man. However, there is 
Ore a worth noticing in connection with the Advaitin’s claim that the 
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existence; according to the psychologists, man is essentially egoistic and self. 
seeking. According to the Freudians, man is a creature subject to the drives 
originating in the hidden layers of his unconscious or subconscious mind, 
while according to the economists, man is primarily concerned with obtain- 
ing wealth or the means of controlling the goods and services that contribute 
to his comforts and luxuries. 

It happens that none of the scientific disciplines studying man offer a flat- 
tering picture of his inclinations and ambitions. And yet, mankind has known 
many a heroic personality who has pursued noble goals and ideals at the cost 
of all sorts of comforts, gains, and acquisitions. The sthitaprajiia of the Bhaga- 
vadgitd, or the saint of the Indian conception, seems to defy, in his bearing 
and day-to-day conduct, practically all the known laws of the sciences study- 
ing man. He refuses to fight for wealth and power, or even for the defense of 
his legitimate rights. Rising above the psychological needs of self-assertion and 
security, he refuses to be perturbed by slander and insult and by the prospects 
of loss of food, shelter, and belongings. Nor is such a saint a hypothetical en- 
tity. Indian culture has produced, known, and admired many a saint of this 
type. The votaries of the different sciences, who wish to treat man almost 
as a mechanical entity, should endeavor to meet the challenge offered by the 
saintly person of above description. 

And here we are led to see another implication of the Vedantic conception 
of the religious man and of moksa. To the Vedantins the state of moksa is 
not a matter of faith or make-believe; it is not something to be attained in a 
hypothetical afterlife. Nor is moksa a gift that can be bestowed on man by an 
omnipotent God properly worshipped or propitiated. According to the classical 
Indian systems of philosophy in general, and the Advaita Vedanta in partic- 
ular, moksa is nothing but one’s essential, inward nature made manifest by 
the removal of the coverings of avidyā or ignorance. Further, the Advaitic 
conception of jivanmukti ensures that the state of moksa can be attained or 
made manifest here in our earthly life. The full significance of the conception 
of Jrvanmukti can be realized only when that conception is contrasted with 
iie notions of self-fulfillment or salvation propagated by purely theistic Te 
ligions, There salvation is conceived as a sort of gift bestowed on man by ê 
gracious God living in a special sphere of existence. Obviously, such a concep- 
gon of salvation or fulfillment cannot be submitted to any experiential test Of 
verification. On the other hand, the Vedantic conception of jivanmukti makes 

ee fulfillment a phenomenon amenable to verification and control in terms 
of actual, lived experience. This is another aspect of the Advaitic doctrine 
that makes it relevant for modern man. 


e 
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One of the most disputed texts of classical Chinese philosophy is the Chih Wu 
Lun of Kung-sun Lung. Conflicting translations and interpretations have been 
offered by Fung Yu-lan,’ A. C. Graham,? Janusz Chmielewski? Wing-tsit 
Chan,‘ and others. It seems tol us that each of these scholars, by concentrating 
almost exclusively on establishing a meaning for the term chih*, has overlooked 
the fundamental importance of both the structure of Kung-sun Lung’s argu- 
ment and the meaning of the term ww‘. Taking into account all three of these 
factors, we hope to show that Kung-sun Lung has presented a tight, logical ar- 
gument elucidating the nature and function of reference. 


HYPOTHESIS : THE MEANING AND RELATION OF CHIH AND WU 


We wish first to present and justify two different but related translations for 
each of the two major terms of the argument. There seems to be no problem 
in deciding how to translate wu; it is an extremely common word in both clas- 
sical and modern Chinese, meaning “thing.” But, throughout the history of 
philosophy, one of the most hotly debated questions has been, What does it 
mean to be a “thing” ? It was felt by many classical Chinese philosophers, par- 
ticularly the Taoists, that all being is essentially indeterminate and homoge- 
neous. Indeed, many of them maintained that it is fundamentally pernicious 
for men to impose and insist on hard-and-fast distinctions in what is essen- 
tially continuous and indeterminate. The following passage from The Chuang 
Teu gives a full-fleshed version of this theory: 


ee is nothing that is not the “that” and there is nothing that is not the 

oe Things do not know that they are the “that” of other things; they 

Prod now what they themselves know. Therefore I say that the that” is 

Ga uced by the “this” and the “this” is also caused by the “that. This is the 
ty of simultaneous coming-into-being. . . . 


a this” is also the “that.” The “that” is also the “this.” The “this” has 
Standard of right and wrong, and the “that” also has a standard of right 
“hig? ous, Is there really a distinction between “that” and this’? When 
ae that” have no opposites, there is the very axis of the Tao. Only 
Plexities pS OCcupies the center of a circle can things in their infinite com- 
les be responded to.5 
Chunga: 3 
Richa a Cheng ts Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of Hawai, and 
“Fung Yul wain is a graduate student at Yale University. 
Princeton aa A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. Derk Bodde, 2 vols. 
2A, Gr niversity Press, 1952), I, 205-206, 209-212. : ; 
Studies an “Kung-sun Lung’s Essay on Meanings and T. hings,” Journal of Oriental 
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The knowledge of the ancients was perfect. In what way was it perfect? There 
were those who believed that nothing existed. Such knowledge is perfect and 
infinite and cannot be improved. The next were indeed those who believed 
that there were things but there was no distinction between them.° 
Chuang Tzu is saying that all the concrete, distinct, and differentiated things 
which men Say exist arise from arbitrary determinations of a subsistent, ho- 
mogeneous field. Regardless of whether Chuang Tzu himself thought that this 
i field should be called “being” or “nonbeing,” it is clear from what he says 
that some thinkers considered this field to be some sort of prime matter—that 
iS, wu. 
It seems to us that Kung-sun Lung maintains a similar theory in the Chih 
Wu Lun. He does not consider concrete things to be arbitrary constructs, 
: but he does think that they are individuated out of such an indeterminate field. 
Thus he uses wu to indicate both the subsistent field and the concrete things 
which arise from it. 

There is a parallel distinction between two meanings of the term chih. The 
basic meanings of this word are: (a) as a noun—finger; (b) as a verb—to 
point. We believe that Kung-sun Lung has two specialized meanings for chih 
which arose from these two primary meanings by extension: namely, (c) as 
a verbal noun—the act of pointing in speech or in cognition, the “act of ref- 
erence”; (d) as a concrete noun—the thing pointed at or individuated in 
speech or cognition, the “object of reference.” 

If we consider the following random selections from contemporary and 1 
later works in which chih appears,’ we can see that they can be understood 
quite well if chih is construed as “act of reference ; object of reference.” 


1. Mencius VII. Be 


“Words which are near (to common experience) while their referring 
is far-reaching are good words.” 

2. Mencius VI. B 
“Excuse me if I do not ask about the minutiae, I want to hear about the 
object of reference (the main point) .” 

3. Han shih wai chuan, Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an, 6/3 Bt 


e . . i e 
That one does not explain one’s objects of reference and remains 18 
norant is called obscurity.” 


4, Former Han History, Ho-chien Hsien wang chuan® 
His style is condensed and his reference plain.” 


Given these translations of chih and wu, we wish to propose a schema relat- 
ing them which we will then apply in translating the Chih Wu Lun. It goes 
7 without saying that one can neither defend such a translation nor the intet- 
pretation based upon it as the last word or the “true” meaning of the text 
Our aim is only to propose a nontrivial reading which, at the same time, we 


not do violence to the syntax or structure of Kung-sun Lung’s argument. ou 


8 Ibid., p. 185. 


7 These examples’ are drawn from Graha i 
Sea 5 iham, op, cit, 2 
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intention is always to disregard a trivial understanding of the text if a richer 
and more serious interpretation is Possible one is to consider Kung-sun 
Lung as an important philosopher i the Chinese tradition, one ought to look 
for him to discuss serious philosophical problems. And, furthermore, if Kung- 
sun Lung is to be considered of more than antiquarian interest, one ought to 
give serious consideration to the substance of his arguments. 

If Kung-sun Lung begins with an indeterminate, subsistent field of being, 
how does he account for the existence of concrete objects? There must be 
some act which singles out and defines a specific area of this field, and the ob- 
vious candidate for this job within the limits of the Chih Wu Lun is the act of 
reference. Since an act of reference must be toward some object, the creation 
of a concrete thing must also be the creation of an object of reference. Thus 
in relation to the subsistent field any object of reference must be considered 
a concrete thing, while in relation to the act of reference any concrete thing 
must be considered an object of reference. We may express these relations by 
the following diagram : 


Act of Reference (chih) 


Subsistent Field (wu) Bore 
Vitec ae = 
J E ag 
eg SS 
Concrete Thing (wu) = Object of Reference (chih) 


ae let us apply this schema to the text of the Chih Wu Lun to see 
eee °F not it will generate a consistent, fruitful translation and interpre- 
l 
on of Kung-sun Lung’s argument. 


TEX 
T AND TRANSLATION 


oo the text: We have followed the text of the Chih Wu Lung which 

on =o Bacscuts and justifies in his article “Kung-sun sue a 

tences 4 A S Things”8 except in two places. We have not ee ine = 
our senten into one sentence; thus Graham’s sentence 4 is the conjunc 

not ces 4 and 5, and we therefore have twenty-two sentences and 


in aie Secondly, we have followed the punctuation of Tan Chieh-pu 
to Grah = Sentences 2 and 3.2 We will discuss our reasons for preferring Tan 


lan an one : 

r n this matter in another section of this paper.” 
e 

9 iba 2 above. 

Socie 
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ty, 1957) p g-un Lung Tzu Hsing Ming Fa Wei (Peking: Science Publishing 
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In the following we will give a translation of the difficult text of Chih Wy 
Lun. (The original is attached to this article for cross-reference. The number- 
ing of the sentences in both the translation and original text is the same. ) 


TRANSLATION WITH INTERPRETATIVE ELUCIDATIONS 


The logical relations of all the sentences in the following translation will be 
indicated in the section following this one, and in the Appendix to the paper 
as well. In this section, we wish, however, simply to clarify the meaning of 
some of the more problematic sentences. In particular we shall discuss the 
meaning and relation of the first five sentences. In order to bring out in the 
next section the fact that these sentences corroborate our original, hypothet- 
ical interpretation of the relation of the different meanings of chih and wu, 
we may also note quickly that sentence (6) is a definition which, by saying 
that the field of being is not concrete things if it cannot be called concrete 
things, allows us to treat (e.g., in sentence 2) the relation “cannot be called” 
as a denial of implication. 

1. Of concrete things, none are not objects of reference, yet acts of refer- 
ence are not objects of reference. 

2. If there were no acts of reference, the subsistent field of being could not 
be called concrete things. 

3. If (acts of reference) are not objects of reference and there are no com- 
crete things, how can one speak of objects of reference? 

4. There are no acts of reference in the world. 

5. There are concrete things in the world. 

6. One cannot treat what exists in the world as what does not exist in the 
world. 

7. There are no acts of reference in the world, and the subsistent field of 
being cannot be called objects of reference. 

Here the fundamental characteristics of the act of reference and the sub- 
sistent field, gua act of reference and subsistent field, are set forth. 

8. If (the subsistent field of being) cannot be called objects of referent 
it 1s not objects of reference. 

9. If (the subsistent field of being) cannot be called objects of referent’, 
then, of concrete things, none are not objects of reference. i 
E This is either a simple restatement of the conceptions of the field and o 
l crete things, qua field and concrete, or an observation depending on an equ 
ocal notion of the field of being. i = 
Tf the latter is true, then, insofar as an act of reference applies to any s i 
tity, it must be called concrete. Thus to say that the field is not concoa 
nis sense n eans that no acts of reference at all exist. It follows nature” 
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from this that concrete things ame not objects of reference, since, in this case, 
there are as yet no concrete things; and thus the class is empty. 

10, If there were no acts of reference and the subsistent field of being 
could not be called objects of reference, then there could be nothing that was 
not an object of reference. J 

Taking into account the possible equivocation in the use of the term “field 
of being” mentioned above, this means either of the following: 

(a) Nothing is not an object of reference because there is nothing. That 
is, since there are no objects of reference because there are no acts of refer- 
ence, there exists no concrete thing. Only concrete things, as we know, is an 
object of reference, but, since there are no concrete things, the statement that 
“nothing is not an object of reference” is purely formal. 

(b) Everything is an object of reference. Conjoining the substantive re- 
marks in (2) and (4) in the implicans, Kung-sun Lung is simply asserting 
that every concrete thing in any situation is an object of reference. 

These two interpretations are obviously complementary. 

11. If there were nothing that was not an object of reference, then, of 
concrete things, none are not objects of reference. 

If everything is an object of reference, then, obviously, concrete things are 
objects of reference. This statement is true regardless of whether the class of 

everything” has members or is empty. . 

12. Of concrete things, none are not objects of reference, yet acts of ref- 
“rence are not objects of reference. 

As we have seen, this simply means that as a nonconcrete action the act 
of reference is not an object of reference. It does not mean that the act of 
‘oo ae not be considered concrete in another sense. ae 
ben ere were no acts of reference, then the fact that each concrete thing 

Tee would not constitute an act of reference. ee 
meee no acts of reference there would be no ae ane Be 
telerence, T, ould have nothing to attach to and could r fala ue 
Simply arate eee to a tiat tie ee T A of reference 
and we must z e neiasien o£ chah; Noe aie t oe ical enn: 
ih order to ane more subtle metaphysical or epistemolog: 

i. €rstand bat is going on. PgR rT) Gans 
oF CONstitute re, even if (the fact that each concrete thing i é 
an act of reference, this union (constituted by calling what is 


Ot ap 
act 0 G 7; 
teferenp Í reference an act of reference, still) does not constitute an act of 


Ey This isa a if not-X and X, still not-X] 


Autology. Tt serves the function of further disabusing us of any 
Avıction that the word makes the thing. 
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15. One cannot treat the existence of acts of reference as implying the 
nonexistence of acts of reference. 

A trivial statement unless one realizes that there are two kinds of acts of 
reference: the first, act-of-reference-as-pure-act, does have concrete existence; 
the second, act-of-reference-as-the-act-which-concretizes, does not have con- 


crete existence. Given this interpretation Kung-sun Lung was well-advised to 


remind us against confusing them. 
16. Moreover, acts of reference are united with what exists in the world. 


It is the act-of-reference-which-concretizes which is united with what exists 
in the world. The act-of-reference-as-pure-act exists much as any other action 
and may be referred to. One may think of the act of reference in this latter 
case as the physical act of pointing; one may point at the action of pointing. 

17. If (what exists in) the world is united with acts of reference, then 
concrete things cannot be said to be without acts of reference. 

The act-of-reference-which-concretizes is the cause of the existence of con- 
crete things, and therefore concrete things can hardly be said to be without 
the act. 

18. If (concrete things) cannot be said to be without acts of reference, then 
it is not the case that acts of reference cannot be objects of reference, and acts 
of reference together with concrete things are not objects of reference. 

Direct confirmation of the equivocal nature of the word chih as “act of ref- 
erence.” The act of reference, qua act, can be an object of reference; it cannot, 
however, be an object of reference qua the act-which-concretizes. This sentence 
substantiates our claim that the predicate fet chih may be both asserted and 
denied of the same subject without contradiction. 

19. If one supposed that there were no concrete things referred to, 
who could straightforwardly say what was not an object of reference? 

Similar to (10) and (11). If there were no concrete things referred to 
there could be no objects of reference, and therefore there would be no ob- 
jects of reference. There being no objects of reference, there is no way t° say 
what is or is not an object of reference since there is nothing whatsoever to 
call anything. 

20. If one supposed that there were no concrete things in the world, 
could straightforwardly say what was an object of reference? : 

The positive side of (19) ; if there are no concrete things one can neither 
say what is nor say what is not an object of reference. The close connection ° 
(19) and (20) lends credence to what otherwise might be a farfetched inter” 
pretation of sentences (10) and (11). In both of these pairs of sentences, 
(19), (20) and (10), (11), Kung-sun Lung explores the peculiar results 2 
making assertions about an empty class. 

21. Tf there were acts of reference but no concrete things in the world, who 


A 


then 


who 
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ould straightforwardly say what was not an object of reference? And who 
could straightforwardly say there were no concrete things which were not ob- 
jects of reference? : : 

A counterfactual statement, since if there are acts of reference there must 
be concrete things. As the act-which-concretizes the act of reference must be 
conjoined with a concrete object. The act in this aspect is necessarily conjoined 
with concrete things (16), because it is tied to them as their cause ; and thus, 
in Kung-sun Lung’s view, it is always connected with them. As for the act 
of reference as pure act, in this aspect the act is itself concrete and therefore 
ruled out of consideration by this statement. 

22. Moreover, if acts of reference themselves were really not objects of 
reference, how could they be treated as things and also constitute acts of ref- 
erence? 

An explicit statement of the necessarily dual nature of the act of reference 
in Kung-sun Lung’s argument. This statement, which follows from (4), (5), 
and (12), simply reminds us that we must remember to distinguish chih as 
the simple act of pointing from chih as the act-which-concretizes. 

Having been so vehement in insisting on the two meanings of chih as the 
act of reference, it may seem strange that we have not distinguished them in 
our logical formalizations in the Appendix. We have not done so because we 
wished to preserve the seeming paradoxes of the Chinese text. Furthermore, 
We also wished to show that the function of chih as act of reference in sub- 
wonttary statements is an essential part of Kung-sun Lung’s style of reason- 
i and writing. There is no reason to insist on the formalization of this dis- 
= if the distinction becomes apparent and reasonable when - tos e 
leet tmalized, By this means we see both the apparent and the implici 

Structure of the Chih Wu Lun. 
oW We may summarize the argument by presenting a diagram which rep- 


nts the relation between chih and wu in all its aspects. 
Field 


Tese 


of Being (wu) Act of Reference (chih) 


G Gite : 
Ubsistence a. act-which-concretizes 


b. sub: 48 
Subject of the act-which- ee b. pure act (simple pointing) 


; a 
Concretizes a 
~ a bs 
~ - 


An “~>~ Object of Reference 


Con i 
Cre ie 
ete Thing 
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Next let us run through the argument of the Chih Wu Lun as it appears in 
our translation. We can see from the first five sentences that the diagram 
given on page 139 is accurate but incomplete. Given the fact that there are con- 
crete things in the world (5), we see that it is acts of reference which 
create them (2). By saying that “if there were no acts of reference, the sub- 
sistent field of being could not be called concrete things,” it is clear that Kung- 
sun Lung is maintaining that the subsistent field qua subsistent field cannot 
be considered a concrete thing. It is only after an act of reference is applied 
to the field that there is a concrete thing; and, by definition (8), if you can- 
not call the field qua field a concrete thing, it is not a concrete thing. Hence 
in order for there to be concrete things, and thereby objects of reference (1), 
there must be acts of reference applied to the subsistent field of being. Now, 
what about the acts of reference themselves? Clearly acts of reference qua 
acts of reference are not objects of reference (1), because they do not exist 
in the world (14), that is, do not have the status of concrete objects. It is 
important to remember that it is only qua act of reference that an act of ref- 
erence is not an object of reference. Keeping this in mind, one can resolve the 
apparent contradiction between (1) and (3). 

According to (3), if there are no concrete things and if acts of reference 
cannot be called objects of reference, then there are no objects of reference; 
but, since we know that there are concrete things (5) and therefore objects 
of reference, we also know that acts of reference must be in some sense ob- 
jects of reference. However, (1) specifically denies that acts of reference are 
objects of reference. This is only an apparent contradiction, and one may dis- 
cover its resolution if one looks forward to (18). Here we see that, given the 
fact that since there are concrete things there must be acts of reference, there- 
fore acts of reference are objects of reference. It is the act of reference to- 
gether with the thing it concretizes which is not an object of reference. This 
is to say that an act of reference may be considered in two different ways: 4 
an act, pure and simple, and as the-act-which-concretizes-a-thing. As an act, 
it is like any other act, for example, running, and as such it does exist in the 
world and therefore may be referred to. In this usage chi is seen simply 35 
pointing, and one may of course point at the pointing finger. In the second 
usage there is a much more subtle meaning of chih; as the-act-which-cont™ 
tizes-a-thing, chîh is essentially ineffable. The causal nexus which accounts 
for the individualization of concrete individuals out of the subsistent field we 
inte 
a This is a remarkable consequence, since it means that the unity of fe 
cause of concretization with the concrete, that is, the process of individualiz®” 
tion itself, cannot be observed. It cannot be observed, because it is the caus? 


: t 
numbers dn parentheses refer to the sentences which establish the statemel 
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of the world, that is, of ‘concrete things. The cause of concrete things, as log- 
ically and temporally prior to them, is different in kind from them ; and there- 
fore, since every concrete thing is an object of reference (1), every act of 
reference, as the cause of concretization, cannot be an object of reference. Only 
what is concrete can be an object of reference (1), and, since acts of refer- 
ence as the-acts-which-concretize-things cannot be concrete, they cannot be 
objects of reference. 

Thus (1) and (3) are not contradictories but subcontraries; that is, the 
statement “chih is not the object of reference (1)” is compatible with the 
statement “it is not the case that chih is not the object of reference (18).” 
Because of the equivocal meaning of the word chih, it is possible to both as- 
sert and deny the assertion of the predicate “is not an object of reference” 
(fei chih®). An act in the world, a concrete act, is different in kind from the 
act which creates the world (6). 


LOGICAL ANALYSIS 


In the Appendix to this paper we have given a logical proof, using the tree 
method,!? of every sentence in the Chih Wu Lun except (2), (4), (5), (6), 
and (8). Sentence (6) is an obvious tautology and (8) is a definition. Thus, 
although they are important in the argument, there is no need to prove them. 
Sentences (2); (4), and (5) are particularly interesting because they can 
sèrve as axioms from which all the other sentences can be derived. These can 
be worked out effectively on the basis of the logical formalizations shown in 
the Appendix, 

The relation between sentence (1) and the rest of the sentences is unusual 
e it serves a dual function. First, it sets up the apparent paradox con- 
that eee act of reference as an object of reference. On first glance it seems 
is ae : en taken together with (2), it contradicts (3). But we see that this 
“Chih A It also seems that (1) might contradict (18), since the gaiement 
Not the not an object of reference” occurs in (1), while the statement “it is 
can see ese that chih is not an object of reference” occurs in (18). But we 

gically that this is not so either. In this way the logical formulation 
equivoc Sument helps to substantiate the above interpretation of chih as 
See that « In the second place, (1) is also a statement to be proved. We can 
1), but ie > See (12) is identical in meaning and logical formulation oe 
can be Prove ? be proved in a number of different ways: ao a 
and it can b Tom (2) and (4) ; it can be proved from (7), ( J ani 
Paradox in x Proved from (7), (9), and (10). In regard P t o ae 
aR © text, it is interesting that sentences (1) and (2), which taken 
Book Ca. e Formal Logic: Its Scope and Limits (New York: McGraw-Hill ; 
O). Thedmeanmetlioðcisaitesanibedi aadrstrensantn, bearaeguate in this book. — 
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together appear to contradict (3), actually prove it. This proof can be easily 
made on the basis of the logical formalizations in the Appendix. There is a 
prima facie relation between (1) and (9), and (1) and (11), and this relation 
is also easily logically borne out. Nevertheless, we have seen that there is no 
reason to use*(1) to prove these since they can be proven from the axioms, 

It is interesting, in view of past discussions of chain sorites in Chinese 
philosophy,* to see that although there are some examples of this form in the 
Chih Wu Lun, the Chih Wu Lun as a whole is much closer to an axiomatic 
system than chain. There is even a case (namely, the case of relating (10) 
to (11)) which one might call a false sorite, since it appears prima facie that 
one ought to be able to derive (11) from (10), but the derivation is invalid. 
Furthermore, the only chains necessary in the argument as a whole are those 
relating (2), (4), and (5) to (7) and (5), (7) and (9) to (10). Even these 
two cases are not sorites in the strict sense which Chmielewski has rightly 
insisted upon.* 

When one considers the skill with which this essay is constructed, the fact 
that (1) is stated first, both in order to indicate that it is to be proved and 
to set up the false paradox for example, says much for both the logical and 
rhetorical skill of Kung-sun Lung. It may of course be true that he thought 
he had constructed a logical chain of arguments stretching from (1) to (12); 
nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the argument as a whole is perfectly 
consistent. Although it would be gratuitous to assume that Kung-sun Lung 
could have thought of or represented his argument in any manner resembling 
that which we have used, there is no reason to assume, and every reason to 
deny, that he did not know what he was doing. 


POLEMIC 


Having justified our interpretation and translation of the Chih Wu Lum, d 
seems necessary to say a few words about the interpretations of A. C. Graham 
and Janusz Chmielewski. The interpretations of Fung Yu-lan, Kou Pao-koh, 
Wing-tsit Chan, and others have been treated adequately by both Graham’ 
and Chmielewski,1® and there is no need to consider them here. 
According to Chmielewski the authentic chapters of the Kung-su Lang 
Tzu, the Pai-Ma Luni, and the Chih Wu Lun are “an early Chinese anticiP® 
- tion of the theory of classes. The Pai-Ma Lun gives examples of its applica 


e Chmie- 


13 For a discussion of the sorites and a list of references to other discussions S¢ 
lewski, “Notes on Early Chinese Logic (I1),” Rocznik Orientalistyczny 26, n0. 2 
I See especially pp. 94 f. 

14 Ibid., p. 95. 
15 Graham, op. cit., pp. 291 ff. 
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tion in actual reasoning, while the C hih Wu Lun is a rather clumsy and partly 
corrupted exposition of the theory itself Let us first consider a section of 
the Pai-Ma Lun to see whether or not it 1s necessary to use the logic of classes 
to make sense of it, and then we will examine Chmielewski’s interpretation 
of chih. : 

Let us take perhaps the most famous passage in Kung-sun Lung’s writings 
for our example. We will use the version of the text reconstructed by A. C. 
Graham.1® 
Osjecror: “Is it admissible that a white horse is not a horse?” 

Sopuist: “It is admissible.” 

Osyector: “Why?” 

Sopuist: ‘“ ‘Horse’ is used to name the shape; ‘white’ is used to name the 
color. What names the color is not what names the shape. There- 
fore I say: a white horse is not a horse.” 


Before Chmielewski had written his article on this paradox, Graham had 
maintained that the argument proved only that the color white is not a horse 
and did not prove that a white horse is not a horse.! Chmielewski, using the 
logic of classes, symbolized the argument as follows: 


¢— names shape 
y—names color 
A—the class ‘horse’ 
B—the class ‘color’ 


D AN 

2) wB 

3) (x)yx (x)¥x=0 
4) BA.-AA 


T difficulty with this formulation is that, although it does demonstrate the 
R of Kung-sun Lung’s inference, it is dependent on a logic of classes 
ich distinguishes class inclusion from identity. Thus the following two 


premi 
mises are assumed under 3): 


3a) BHA 
5 3b) AG B 
SG 5 5 
„STaham Points out, this artificially restricts the meaning and use of the 


in 3 
5e word fei! to ‘nonidentity’, when it often has other meanings as well.2° 

: ids 9, 21 

and Ria am, “Two Dialogues in the Kung-sun Lung Tzit: White Horse’ and ‘Left 

‘The Com? Asia Major, ns. 11, pt. 2 (1965), 145. For a justification of the text see 

i Gra ae of the Gongsuen Long Tzyy,” Asia Major, ns. 5, pe 2 (1957), 147-183. 

“Ibi ? o Dia 


Wi lo ” 
> P. 142, COFIN Pubis lain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 2 
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For example, we have seen that in (18) of the Chih Wu Lun, fei functions 
simply as the sign of negation over both single terms and propositions. Gra- 
ham concedes that it may have been unfair to deny the validity of Kung-sun 
Lung’s argument, but he is leery of Chmielewski’s account because of the 
move from symbolizing arguments in class logic to assuming that Kung-sun 
Lung was writing about class logic. Having shown that some of the arguments 
are valid when expressed in this logic, Chmielewski procedes to translate chih 
as ‘class’ and interprets the Chih Wu Lun as an attempt to formulate a logic 
of classes. 
Let us offer a different symbolic interpretation of the argument, one which 
preserves its validity while removing any reference to classes (see page 149). 
This interpretation seems more faithful to the meaning of Kung-sun Lung’s 
text because it does not necessitate stretching the use of the word fez and be- 
cause it allows the substitution of ‘white object’ (or, more exactly in this 
formulation, ‘everything which is white’) for the notion ‘white in itself’. As 
Graham rightly notes,?1 it is this substitution which prevents the confusion 
of earlier interpreters, who tried to discover an Aristotelian or scholastic 
syllogism in Kung-sun Lung’s argument. And our interpretation certainly 
does away with the possibility of taking the argument to prove only that the 
color white is not a horse.22 
E We can now see that Chmielewski’s translation of chih as ‘class’ is without 
strong justification from the structure of the argument. Does this translation i 
make sense in context? Chmielewski gives the following translation and in- 
terpretation of sentence (1) : 


À “No thing is without class, but classes themselves are without classes.” The 
meaning of the first part of this sentence is very plain: every particular thing 
A belongs to a class (or even establishes a class of similar things, classes being 

j what is pointed to” by particular things; one will note that this is different 
from the modern theory according to which classes are “pointed to “by prop- 
erties. . .) The other part, “classes themselves are without classes” must be 
a rather clumsy statement of the fact already known to us that Kung-su? p 
Lung’s theory will not allow class inclusion. [Known to us because a W L | 
horse cannot belong to both the class “horse” and the class “white.”]”* | 


Chmielewski has again stretched the meaning of the word fei; this time it 

means “without.” Such a translation glosses over the distinction betwee? wie 

and fet, a distinction which Kung-sun Lung maintains very carefully—as oe 
„ be seen from the fact that, according to our interpretation, wu is always 45° 
when chih means ‘act of reference’ while fei is always used when chil mean 
ject of reference’. Moreover, Chmielewski is continually forced to apol 


ize for Kung-sun Lung’s clumsy and eccentric understanding of the logit 


Chinese Logic (1),” pp. 15-17. 
n Public Domain. Gurukul Range Collection, Haridwar 


H—horse 
C—color 
S—shape 
W—white 
i, (G2) (Gabe => Sox) 
25 (x) (OWS ies) 
3.) = (Cr 53) 


A) [(Wx & Hx) > —Hx] 


PROOF 
—(x) [(Wx&Hx) —Hx] 
es —[(Wx & Hx) > —Hx] 
ae ae & Ha) > —Ha] 
les 
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of classes, since Kung-sun Lung makes no distinction between the member- 
ship of an individual in a class and the membership of a class in a class of 
higher order. But most damaging of all to Chmielewski is the fact that, when 
translated according to his theory, sentence (18) not only contradicts (1) 
but is meanifigless. While Chmielewski himself does not offer a translation, 

; we think that we are not doing him an injustice by giving one. 

A (18) Things cannot be said to be without classes; but classes are not with- 
out classes, and classes and things are without classes. 

Tt is difficult to make sense out of this, either in context or by itself. 

We have seen in a previous section that the very texts which Graham } 
quotes in support of his interpretation of chih will support our translation; 
therefore we may move directly to a consideration of the justification of his 
translation within the context of the Chih Wu Lun itself. According to Gra- 
ham, chih ought to be translated as ‘meaning’, and the central problem facing 
Kung-sun Lung in the Chih Wu Lun is the tendency to hypostatize the mean- 
ing of a word between the word and the thing it refers to.** 


The problem of the essay is the relation between meanings and things. Things 
are present in the world, while the meanings or pointings of words are not. 
But this difference leads to paradoxical conclusions. If meanings are not pres- 
ent in the world, no thing can be the meaning of, say, the word ‘horse.’ But 
one can only say that something is not the meaning if something else is; $0 
that one has an equal right to say that no thing is not the meaning. But if it 
cannot be said that [the concrete things] oxen and dogs are not the meaning 
of ‘horse,’ it must be the meanings of [the words] ‘ox’ and ‘dog’ which are 
not the meaning of ‘horse’. 


[(1)] “No thing is not the meaning; it is meanings which are not the 
meaning. 


From this it seems to follow that meanings and things are completely divorced 
and that we are at liberty to say that anything or nothing is a horse. 4 

aie avoids this impasse by claiming that when we say that a certain thing 

ie pe Meaning of [the word] ‘horse’ we combine the thing with the meee 

o pe But things are already objectively combined with meanings; wpa 

yo a orse may be an ox (a thing objectively combined with the meaning 

of ox’). It is, therefore, the combination of the meaning of ‘ox’ with te E 

which it is wrong to call ‘horse’: 

2 : B 95 j 

[(18)] “Tt is meanings together with things which are not the meaning: | 

7 It 5 curious that Chmielewski criticizes Graham’s identification of ie i 

“as ‘meaning(s)’ as being “too sophisticated to be convincing.”2° We a 3 

never heard of anyone outside of Swift's Grand Academy of Lagado ue 


| 
; ich the 
thought that the meaning of a word was the thing qua thing to which £ k 


24 Graham, “Essay on Meanin 3 
TOF a gs and Th » E 
25 Ibid., p. 296, + angs,” pp. 289-290. 
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word referred.” Why would Kung-sun Lung consider this a problem? And, 
anyway, what are these meanings? In Graham’s interpretation meanings seem 
to float about apart from things until they are somehow connected to things. 
If the essay is supposed to clarify the relation between meanings and things 
and the relation between words and meanings, why does it not discuss how it 
is that meanings come to attach themselves to them? But these objections are 
obviously insubstantial. Graham’s translation and interpretation, unlike that 
of Chmielewski, is both plausible and consistent on its own grounds. On this 
level we must simply assert our feelings that Graham’s reading of the text 
trivializes it. 

There is one place, however, at which we must find substantive fault with 
Graham, and that is in his punctuation of sentences (2) and (3),?§ which 
differ from the traditional one as shown in the Appendix. Graham gives four 
reasons for his punctuation. The first is that the traditional punctuation ig- 
nores the parallelism of (2) with (19) and (20). This, however, is not a 
compelling reason because his punctuation ignores the parallelism of the tra- 
ditional version of (2) with (7), (10), (19), and (20). His second reason 
is that the traditional punctuation leaves the first three words of (3) uncon- 
nected with either (2) or (3). But as one can easily see from our logical 
formulations, this is not true. So long as one sees that this phrase is directly 
related to the final clause of (1), the pertinence of the traditional punctuation 
remains clear, His fourth point is that “a verb is usually passive after ko', 
active after ko yi™.” Tt is necessary to translate the phrase as “wu cannot be 
called chih.” According to Graham, if one stays with the traditional punctua- 
tion, one must translate (2) like this: “If the world did not contain chih, wu 
could not be called wu,” and, he says, this translation “contradicts the repeated 
ea that the world does not contain chih.” We have seen oe 
fe Aeman on is not contradictory, but rather an aom which pee ae 
ee fee of the rest of the sentences. The traditional ee eee z 
cordin i according to his translation of chih, but it is not os a ae 7 
ation e ours. Furthermore, within the frame a reference o a ae 
k a IS new punctuation trivializes the meaning of pe ee. 
World : ee ely the meaning of (o); SPES @) iie to say that 

6 T not contain objects of reference, iien it is not = ee 

ere fe : field is not objects of reference. But m ee ee 
ccording © ae of reference there are no pe ai a tee Bees 
acts of ref £ traditional punctuation, the sente ae 

erence, the subsistent field cannot be called concrete thing 
2 
a (than 
am, 
i ew 
of this ieee 


Swift, Gulli 
oaut, Gulliver’s Travels, pt. IV, chap. 3: iF es eee 
‘say on Meanings and Things? p. 300, The entire justificatio for Gra- 


Retuation is found on this page, and all the following quotations in the text 
are frGa-Qhis Fue Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 2 
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is an extraordinarily important point because it establishes the means by which 
concrete things come to be. There is almost no difference between the meaning 
of the traditional (3) and Graham’s (3). 


TRADITIONAL : “If (acts of reference) are not objects of reference and there 
are no concrefe things, how can one speak of objects of reference ?” 
s Granaw’s: “If there are no concrete things, how can one speak of objects 


of reference?” 


Both versions say that the existence of concrete things entails the existence 
of objects of reference, but the traditional version adds the rhetorically sig- 
nificant reminder of the apparent contradiction between (1) (2) and (3).29 
Thus three of the four reasons which Graham gives for changing the punc- 
tuation of the text actually work against him. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have tried to present and justify, both on its own terms and in compar- 
ison to other interpretations, our understanding of the text of the Chih Wu 
Lun. There is one issue however that remains to be considered. What is its 
significance? We believe that it represents a real contribution to our under- 
standing of certain problems. As an ontology it explains the structure which 
underlies the occurrence of concrete things, explaining the relation of the in- 
dividuating cause to the substance upon which it works. There is, however, r 
a problem with this interpretation: it does not explain how or why the in- 
dividuating act of reference occurs. We do not know whether it is meant 
simply as a description of what is or whether it presupposes some more well- 
developed idea of creation. One does not, however, have to look at our in- 
terpretation of the Chih Wu Lun as metaphysical; it might perhaps indicate 
that Kung-sun Lung was considering epistemological problems. How do wé 
pay attention to certain aspects of experience and not to others? In this light 
we would have to say that the indeterminate field is the unending stream of 
perceptions which pass through the human mind, while the act of reference 
is that act by which we single out and pay attention to one aspect of this 
stream rather than another. This view certainly preserves the formal struc- 
ture of the argument, and it also preserves the structure of the relation be 
tween chih and wu which we have tried to delineate. Moreover, it explains 
the nature of both the act of reference and the object of reference, and illu- 
mines thé necessary connection between the object of reference and the co- 
crete object. One could not consider an object concrete for himself unless Ue 
_ teferred to it. This of course opens up a large area for speculation, and We 
think thet it would be valuable to investigate the remaining chapters of the 


“ * 
See above, pp. 145 ff 
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„sun Lung Tzu in light of both the ontological and the epistemological 


Kung 


conjectures which we have brought forward. 


APPENDIX : FORMALIZATION OF THE ARGUMENT OF THE CHIH WU LUN 
a 


EE) Ax (y) ~ (Sy Cy) 
. ((x) ([Ax] > ~ Oc) & ~ (Ey) Cy) > (z) ~ Oz 
=~ (Ex) Ax 
_ (Ex) Cx 
(2 (Ex) Cs") = (EDE) 
_ ~ (Ex) Ax & (y) ~ (Sy Oy) 
(x) ~ ([Sx] > Ox) = (x) ~ ([Sx] > Ox) 
n (x) ([Sx] > ~ Ox) > (y) (~ Oy > ~ Cy) 
. (~ (Ex) Ax & (y) ~ (Sy > Oy)) > ~ (Ez) ~ Oz 
ll. ~ (Ex) ~ Ox > (x) (~Ox—> ~ Cx) 
12. (x) (~ Ox—> ~ Cx) & (y) (Ay > ~ Oy) 
13. ~ (Ex) Ax > ((y) (ICy & Ny] > ~ Ay)) 
14. (x) ((~ ([Cx & Nx] > Ax) & ( [Cx & Nx] > Ax) ) > ~ Ax) 
15. ~ (~ (Ex) Ax (Ey) Ay) 
16. (x) (Cx— (Ey) Ay) 
17. (x) (Cx— (Ey) Ay) > (z) ~ (Cz> ~ (Ew) Aw) 
18. (x) ~ (Cx © (Ey) Ay) > ((z) ~ (Az> ~ Oz) & (w) ((Aw 
ag ~ Ow) 
Dis Loh (Ex Cx —> ~ S > ~ O 
20, ~ Ea Cx > eS i y) 
E (Ax & ~ Cx) > ((y) ~ ([Sy] > ~ Oy) & ~ (Ey) (Cy & 


Ne 


O oND A 
SOON 


22. (x) (Ax ~ Ox) > (y) ~ (Oy => Ay) 
Key 


Chih a) A — act of reference 
b) O = object of reference 
W, c) O; = can be called an object of reference 
t a) S = subsistent field of being 
Mi ) C = concrete thing 
g = name 


o 
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1, MRI > Mie FR iB e 

2., KE MH > WHA Wal H © 

3. FEHB RTEA” Wis to 
4. feth at > RE ZB ie th 

5. Mba KREZHA tH? 

6 UWRF ZHRABKEZHRAA © 
7 

8 
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. RTII MBA Hie th e 

. AT Gis A? JEJE I o 

. Fin» WRI IE ho 
10. AF ME > WA A Ge o FEA JE AE th © 
11. SE GEIR A > WIFE GE th o 
12. Ø XJ is wa > MARIE He th o 
13. AP MBA ERUZEASA > Ki o 
14. Ais > MZ > BRA BIE o 
15. UAAR jE ZEA BS ERE o 
16. Higa > RE ZMH 
17. KY ik WAT HAH th o 
18. AGH MEIE So da JEJE GH dh > He Sa JE dE th o 
19. RAE MWR > HER ELSE o 
20. ATI > HE Re HE o 
21. APA iE ie > HER ASEH > HK BM de SE HE e 
. HARE ERIE > RAR Wii 7788 Bik ° 
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“The course of history . . . is largely adsiie our control; . . . beyond our 
perception ; _.. we do not perceive its direction.”! “We are experiencing a 
process of change affecting everything, yet controlled by no one.”2 

These statements by leading figures in the behavioral sciences may be taken 
as some of the most sparing understatements of our time. Students of modern- 
ization tell us that it proceeds under its own momentum, almost automatically, 
particularly in less tradition-bound cultures. All societies are developing. And 
some developmental problems are common to all societies; among them the 
problem of restructuring traditional value systems. In the present essay I am 
concerned with one of these value systems and its relation to modernization. 

Already in an advanced stage of revival and renascence in South and South- 
east Asia, Buddhism has latent capabilities for making common cause with 
some of the central features of modernization, particularly with a new self- 
corrective life style and community of inquiry spreading swiftly throughout 
the earth. The special sciences may be taken as illustrating this new life-style 
and community, though in fragmentary and highly specialized form. 


MODERNIZATION 


No power elite of any nation, no social class, and no popular ideology is in 
aan control of the course of a nation’s history. Men and institutions are 
inundated by change proceeding at an exponential rate. No historic agency 
traditionally dominant over human behavior—whether family, church, or local 
aay is any longer able to bring up the young in the image of its own 
ancestral attitudes and values. All students of modernization seem to agree 
iat changes occurring simultaneously at millions of points in the world pro- 
ee Consequences which cannot be anticipated or assessed.* The multiple 
3 = of modernization operate too swiftly and with results too unpredictable 
ee Salaa within the limits of a particular culture world, wall its ee 
ae behavior, forms of understanding, and narrowly ein = 
ieee encapsulated symbolic systems. The culture worlds which oe 
out: ay excluding one another are now no longer able to k each other 
istory a interpenetration, despite iron and bamboo curtains, a ae 
life that eve knife, dividing the age of the past ten thousand years from the 
Now must follow. 
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The capacity of mature men and women for responding to the world as q 
whole, or at least taking more of it into account, is being radically upgraded, 
The day is apparently past when any of the great value systems of mankind 
could be appropriated by a particular community and applied with merely 
local significdnce. What McLuhan calls “the electric age” has “established a 
global network that has much of the character of our central nervous system.” 
Our central nervous system has been extended “Sn a global embrace, abolish- 
ing both space and time as far as our planet is concerned.” With its explosive 
proliferation of knowledge, stored in computerized technology, modernization 
more and more “becomes an almost automatic process driving development 
forward. The reality of the situation is blurred by saying that we are living 
through a new industrial revolution. . . . Indeed, we have good reason to 
expect that the great technological breakthroughs are yet to come.”® 

Iam concerned in this essay with a different breakthrough. I am concerned 
with the emergence of a new style of life, a self-corrective process of inquiry 
which has become habitual and embodied in a global community already 
living under its direction. 

The new life-style shifts the whole emphasis away from established mean- 
ings and symbols, however justifiable by rational argument, over to a self- 
corrective process and community of inquiry. It is inherently opposed, and 
keenly alert to, what Wittgenstein called “the mystification of the intellect 
by language.” It frees the mind from metaphysical traditions which sought 
to weave the tangled web of experience into one all-embracing and unitary 
world view. It is primarily problem-centered. It rejects rigidity in every form, 
together with the repetitive, ritualistic behavior which tends to become an end 
in itself and a diversion from further growth. It bases its probing of events, 
not upon authority, but upon testable disclosures struggled for and undergone. 
It knows that history is littered with the dry bones of “well-attested” theories 
and with abandoned revelational “truths” craved for centuries in their un- 
tested form because of certain cherished psychological effects generated in the 
believer. Traditions are therefore subjected to continuous screening and anal- 
ysis; they are looked upon as resources which direct inquiry into the subtleties 
of human experience. The new life-style discourages the human creature from 
attempting to build its life upon knowledge-claims and rationally formulated 
theories about the world. It thus restores the mind to its essential functio” 

: and man to his fundamental obligation to inquire. 
Undef the conditions of world interdependence and massive cultural intet 


= penetration which prevail today, people are forced to look beyond the W3 ; 


_ “Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man (New York: Be 


American Library, 1966), p. 302. 
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of their ancestral caves in order to interpret the meaning of events. Opinions 
of people outside a particular racial, ethnic, or nationalistic tradition come in 
whether they are desired or not. They come in because they are needed if a 
problematic situation is to be understood. Given these bare conditions, which 
Ae inescapable today just about everywhere on earth, the self-corrective life- 
style becomes the controlling fact of life. Where everyone lives at the cross- 
roads of all the interpenetrating culture worlds, the norm for personal health 
and community survival is to take other people’s experience and perceptions 
as seriously as one’s own. The cost of being culture-bound and ego-bound is 
becoming prohibitive, and not merely undesirable, for the first time in history. 
This self-corrective process and community is not some future goal toward 
which history might be conceived to be moving. It is the basic dynamism 
already shaping history, shifting the control of human affairs away from estab- 
lished social institutions and powerful culture worlds. The major transmuta- 
tion occurring all around us is the transference of allegiance from the 
sociological community of an encapsulated, self-justifying symbol system and 
culture world to a self-corrective global community that transcends them all. 
Modernization is thus a spiritual transmutation, a changing of circumstances 
of men, freeing them to feel more fully the changes in their world, and reserv- 
ing to them a new sense of responsibility for the vast ecosystem of the planet 
in which human evolution may be continued, safe from the pollution of the 
atmosphere, the soil, and the sea. All the other features of modernization are 
results and vehicles of this transmutation—new techniques in agriculture and 
industry, replacement of animate by inanimate sources of energy, growing 
independence of education from family and ecclesiastical control, and the 
accelerating capacity to respond to massive stimuli of world events. Modern- 
eae the metamorphosis of self-correction operating in individual a 
ice correct the torrent of uncriticized custom and convention a 
a Points scattered throughout the planet. 3 ee 
oe asing number of men and women are becoming a w : ae ne 
nn ec and events for which their own ancestral ox e a a a 
ar they a P ee They are therefore an 3 E ae 
es, when they were teenagers of being expose ee Ko 
egies of ae My begin more and more fully to perceiv E 
global Comm oes and self delirio ae ee Pa d ees if ever 
Physically unity whose members are, as we have emphasize i; y ae 
deeper ae me to one another. In this community Po ze ee F z 
mo faber about themselves, that they are not essentially : A ee = 
Probe his & oe Z omo symbolicus, but rather the creature wi : e r ity 
of this corn perience and respond to whatever is encountered. n the ea 
“arth if i Munity, they discover that human society Can Se OMe Bee 
n become habituais gaand that, the fate of man 
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depends, not upoñ the stars, but upon his willingness to correct his judgments 
whether in economics, in politics, in the physical and behavioral sciences, or 
in religion. They discern something of Robert Frost’s perception “In the 


Clearing” : 


No one—not I— would give them up for lost 
Simply because they don’t know where they are. 


If the day ever comes when they know who 
They are, they may know better where they are. 
But who they are is too much to believe. 


Unlike any other community to appear, this one is distinguished by its 
flexibility, its willingness and need to undergo self-correction, its discipline 
and respect for searching out the evidence that calls for a rethinking of what 
is known. It is not sheer coincidence that a prominent economist believes this 
global community capable eventually of producing “a society specializing in 
spiritual experiences of a quality which we now realize only in rare moments 
of intuition.””7 


SCIENCE 


Some of the essential features of the self-corrective style of life creeping up 
on us almost unawares are displayed with sharp definition in the community 
of modern science. Its membership, for instance, is spread across a broad 
spectrum of age, racial, ethnic, and nationalistic groups. Men and women of 
all nations are candidates for the Nobel Prize and have participated in the 
great breakthroughs of recent knowledge. They are rarely present to one 
another, yet they sense one another’s presence in their deeds and feel their 
mutual reinforcement across all barriers of education, social, economic, and 
class condition. They are only slowly awakening to the historic significance 
of their community and the tremendous power it has for redirecting the way’ 
of man. Their community has no geographical center, no Rome or Mecca 5 
Peking, controls no nation- ; 
television facility, 
the hungry, 


state, owns no property, manages no radio 2 
administers no college or university, grows no food tO feed 
t has neither constitution nor rules of membership, never assembles 
its members all together across the globe for solemn pronouncements, Je 
despite all these differences from communities now dominant in existing air 
ture worlds, these voluntary associations constitute a cultural undergrou” 

tremendous power. They preside over the production and control of the most 


: A Å . f 
essential commodity in modern history, the knowledge needed in caring * 
6 
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‘Kenneth E. Boulding, The Meaning of the Twentieth Century (New York: Harps 
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the sick, coping with crime, making war, landing on the moon, educating the 
citizen, and increasing the productivity of labor. Virtually every social venture 
and institution utilizes scientific research, and institutions which find no im- 
portant role for it move relentlessly to the fringes of influence and prestige. 
The fact that the overwhelming majority of people still live in a prescientific 
age takes nothing from this picture. Confidence in the self-corrective style of 
science is widely dispersed even among people who have known nothing but 
authoritarian controls. 

All progress in science increases the testability of its leading ideas in self- 
corrective inquiry. While every superstition leads the believer in search of 
evidence to support it, science gives us for the first time in history the motiva- 
tion and the means for changing the incorrigible and inflexible mind without 
resort to coercion. It provides the community in which individuals are shaped 
to be, not merely open to persuasion, but predisposed to rethink and recon- 
sider everything passing for established knowledge. Individuals discover in 
this community how to remain widely and deeply perceptive in the midst of 
failure and breakdown of everything heretofore considered to be “The Truth.” 
Even error, and we might say “particularly” error, is highly productive in 
this community. 

Members of this international, interracial, interethnic community trust one 
another and support one another, even when the evidence emerging threatens 
the validity of their persuasions. The community does not weaken in the face 
of radical criticism, not even when the entire structure of their specialized 
science undergoes the kind of revolution that shook physics to its foundations 
during the thirty-odd years when quantum mechanics was emerging,® or the 
more recent revolution of molecular biology. All the inner struggle and in- 
fighting only make the community of minds deeper and more inclusive. No 
other enterprise has this character, not even the life of intimate love between 
two or more persons. 

Members of the community of modern science constitute the sharpest em- 
oe of the self-corrective style of life on a global fon Es it T 
cane appalling self-delusion if we thought nes Boe ers e 
és Ronee to be supreme exemplars of its style of life. ne pe ae 
alist ua the social sciences has been almost totally neglected, amos 

Scientists and biologists live with the most distorted forms of self- 


Un k ! 
wa standing, with small appreciation for social problems closely associated 
Aa nee own research. Few have rid themselves of even. the most obvious 


Muck : z : 
of life. of the ages,” and almost none is a paragon of the self-corrective style 
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Though sometiines against their own better judgment, scientists are as 
fully under the control of the power elite in modern society, moreover, as 
Archimedes in the famous incident of testing the purity of the gold in King 
Hiero’s crown. For centuries they have been shunted into the role of an 
indentured servant tinkering with issues which always appeared to leave the 
established order of power and dependence undisturbed in a society. 

The self-corrective community, however, works its transmutations in all 
who come inside its discipline and procedures. The community is becoming 
self-corrective in new vectors of its life, moreover, as it moves out of its initial 
preoccupation with physics and other “hard” sciences into the behavioral 
sciences, where the whole gamut of human involvements comes under scrutiny, 


ale 
C 


| 
! 
i 
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This movement is proceeding very fast as young scientists move from the 
crowded fields connected with national defense into fields with more room to 
explore, where creative imagination can be brought more freely to bear on 
human problems, 


BUDDHISM AND THE NEW STYLE OF LIFE 


What potential power and insight do people reared with keen understanding 
of their Buddhist heritage have for supporting the self-corrective community 
and process of inquiry which are ushering in a new epoch in history? What 
resources are latent in the Buddhist tradition for participating in this com- 
munity, for giving direction to its probing and corrective behavior, and for 
bringing the underlying vitalities of human existence more fully into play? 
Do present developments in Asia suggest that people well reared and highly 
informed in the teachings of the Buddha may move the age of science and 
automation in more humane and creative directions? 

Field studies by anthropologists during the last ten years enable us to be 
quite specific regarding the role of Buddhism in modernization. Monks in 
Theravada countries are writing tracts on developmental problems, proposing 
norms of thrift, diligence, and hard work which would have required eve? 
Max Weber to amend his Picture of the Buddhist ethic and the established 
order in Asia. Nibbana-oriented individuals seem to have the very inne 
discipline, as well as experience in social organization, which is T equired 17 
facilitating modernization. They are often achievement-oriented, developing 
new programs for social welfare, modern education, public health, domest® 

cand international political action, and their leadership in more specifically 
spiritual matters is not being compromised by all this “modern revolutiona 
movement,” as one book calls the renascence of Buddhism in Southeast 
Asia.” Buddhists are multiplying who know with King Aśoka that “there 
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is no higher duty than the welfare of the whole world.” There are no doubt 
some groups in Southeast Asia which have more social influence than the 
intelligent Buddhist monk or layman, but there is no nation in this part of 
Asia which can set its national policy without taking into account the possibil- 
ity that the Buddhist segment in society may oppose it. , 

Opposition to modernization of both monastic order and society at large 
finds no clearly defined religious support in all of Burma, for example, and 
in India the Maha Bodhi Society has been taking a leading role for half a 
century in changing the traditional social order. There are monks and laymen 
in all these nations who are tradition-bound and unacquainted with the com- 
plexities of the modern world. Vested interests in lands privately owned by 
chief priests express themselves naturally in opposition to modernization in 
Ceylon, but in the same land Buddhist leadership in the field of social activity 
has been militant and at times revolutionary for more than a century. At the 
time of a coup d'état in Vientiane in August 1960, for example, the monks 
took direct political action, marched in the forefront of the processions, throw- 
ing rocks and tearing down signs from the compound fence of the American 
aid mission. “After seeing such a sight,” Niehoff remarks, “it was impossible 
to accept the stereotype of Buddhist monks as being exclusively meditative, 
ascetic, religious scholars.”1° One of the memorable experiences of the present 
writer’s year in Burma during 1961-62 was the speech by U Thittila in the 
auditorium across from the World Peace Pagoda in Rangoon. On this occa- 
sion for honoring thirteen leading bhikkhus of Burma, U Thittila launched 
into a description of the kind of modern education required for the swigha. It 
Was an education emphasizing political science, economics, natural sciences, 
ae mathematics, and it was urged in the most forceful way by an outstanding 

er of Buddhism in a leading nation of Southeast Asia. 
ae is prepared in many ways to support and e a a 
Or this E ife-style and the emerging world of scientific eg h. ae ee z 
ide Bees eaten not by technological hardware, but A ET 
one a forms of meditation and analysis whose ee ene 
nt kinds ae understood, Forty different forms of medt a ee 
habit, sae individuals to win control over the automa aie, 
back 11 T SE and compulsive drive waich otherwise fu Tee 
Purpose of these forms of meditation and analysis 1s to undermine 
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the demands made upon the individual person by depriving them of their 
$ foundation in the psychosomatic underground of purely driven behavior, 

Meditation practiced with some regularity helps an individual to correct his 
nursery, to counteract the influence of the glands and cravings, to forget or 
conquer the way he was reared, and to become more attentive and aware to 
an ever-expanding spectrum of events. Analysis and meditation lift these 
deeper-than-conscious mechanisms out of the dark, catching them in the act, 
so to speak, of ruling over behavior. Attending to them, analyzing them, con- 
sidering them, their hold is broken. 

Apart from meditation, man is a slave to this undercover matrix of causes, 
Behavior can sometimes be changed according to plan and made more desir- 
able without meditation and analysis, but the desires themselves have not been 
altered and remain in force as powerfully as ever. Through meditation an 
individual can become a positive factor in breaking the strands of driven 


pe 


behavior which are found in wishful thinking, personal prejudice, cultural 
bias, and projections of our compulsive drives. Theoretical structures and 
formed feelings are always emerging and passing away in the ebb and flow 

of an individual’s experience; meditation makes one mindful and attentive 

to this flow to the end that one may become a factor in it for its enrichment 

and autonomous control. By freeing the stream of awareness from unconscious 

and conscious compulsions, meditation facilitates the emergence of insights 
and perspectives which an existing body of knowledge often prevents one from 
perceiving. New approaches to persisting problems become possible. 

What the sciences require if they are to be lifted to higher stages and more 
humane areas of development is a more flexible and corrigible scientist, one 
who lives correctively out of his ancestral traditions, free from conformity t0 
self-justifying culture worlds. People like this are free to structure reality in 
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“a novel ways; they can imagine how data might be viewed in ways contrary t° 
f prevailing theory. Major breakthroughs in the history of science came from | 
S men and women with these qualities of mind. ; | 


What obstructs both Buddhism and modern science more than anything $ | 
the presence of inflexible habits of mind and the inability to accept change into 
the inner citadel of personal existence—the inability, in other words, tO a 
x the power and the glory in the self-corrective process itself. 
3 The distinctive thing Buddhism and this self-corrective community have ® 
_ common is that both teach their exemplars to rely upon nothing at all—othet 
than the‘self-corrective Process of inquiry. The aim of the process is actualize- 
tion of more of the fullness of existence always lying beyond man’s gras? z 
the one-sided and highly selective culture worlds in which he has lived unt! 
+ now. Bath know that rational structures always betray the fullness Ger 
ae _ tence and are important chiefly as points of departure for new penetration al 
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h, as Kenneth Inada puts it, are “still the eternal quest of all 


1912 


robing, whic 
true Buddhists. 
We know that existence has this unprobed fullness which in the East has 


S peen called “the abyss of nothingness” (Simyata), because new possibilities 
r are always emerging as man continues to evolve and to probe more deeply 
into the nature of the world.1* Canalized by the particular culture world, indi- 
3 vidual men and women perceive selectively and take up the problems of their 
¢ particular organization of life. The data are truly in existence, but the fullness 


is always inexhaustibly more than can be captured in the conceptual and social 
nets of a particular culture world. What the symbolic systems and structures 
of social behavior shall be is an expression of the culture world itself and 
depends upon the questions it considers fundamental, the folk imagery it 


1 12Kenneth Inada, “The Ultimate Ground of Buddhist Purification,” abstract in Pro- 
1 ceedings of the Eleventh International Congress of the International Association for the 
l History of Religions, 3 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968), II, 147. “Buddhism is in 
actuality the most thoroughgoing naturalistic discipline the world has ever witnessed, 
| though it is unappreciated in this light for the most part” (ibid, p. 146). This is in 
j contrast to the esoteric mysticism of Conze’s Buddhist studies, particularly his prejudice 
; against science, whose “methods are useless for the exploration of two-thirds of the 
universe.” E, Conze, Buddhist Thought in India (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1962), p. 24. Cf. Michael M. Ames, “Religious Syncretism in Buddhist Ceylon” (Ph.D. 
5 diss, Harvard University, 1962) : “Buddhists claim their philosophy does not rest upon 
; mystical revelations but upon precise and verifiable laws discovered by the Buddha. There 
; is the law of continuity or rebirth (sasisara), the law of moral retribution (kamma), 
aug the law of cause and effect (paticcasamuppada). These laws are all capable of 

Verification, so it is argued, through the development of the mind” (p. 29). 
J ee ating the esoteric misconceptions, Jean Filliozat emphasizes that the ma s 
3 Die Si meditation “is not ‘ecstasy’ as surmised by many scholars e a 
) Itis ma religious mysticism an equivalent for that actually pure psycho ie) Leer 
domi y No means a raptus of the soul outside the body. On the contrary, it is a a T 
nation of the entire psychological and physiological human forces, a control ot a 


€ enisodical manifestations affecting the self” Jean Filliozat, “The Psychological Dis- 
gs Of Buddhism,” University of Ceylon Review XIII, no. 2 and 3 (Apr-Jul, 1955), 
13 ; ; 
oh Nitra Nishida, Intelligibility and the Philosophy of Nothingness, a nee 
ines (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966), chap. 4. See T ; n 
Pp. 229. SSA Study in Religious Meaning (Nashville: Abingdon Press, , especial 
-247 for a bibliography of lengthy and contrary interpretations of Sinyata in 
a nought. The reader is particularly urged to be on guard against accepting 
yamika Philosophy as the norm for understanding this concept, and, even more, 
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the Mpg ting T. R. V. Murts The Central Philosophy of Ha & Sao 
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employs out of the past, the intellectual posture it assumes, the values that 
operate deep beneath conscious awareness. But whether the signs and symbols 
| and social contrivances indicate what consequences will predictably attend 
what conditions, this is a cultural creation only in the sense that criteria to 
| determine this must be available if the culture world is to survive in the face 
| d of the multiple demands of its environment. 

Buddhism and the self-corrective life both see that minds such as ours, set 
down in any kind of chaos, would proceed to distinguish, select, and struc- 
ture events and thus rise above sheer undifferentiated passage.1* The theories 
to which the mind is always giving rise go by a number of names in con- 
temporary thought, such as postulational systems, theoretical models, or 
hypothetical structures, all serving to remind us that the concepts with which 
we interrogate experience in our particular world are, as Einstein put it, “free 
creations of the human mind,” hypothetical, tentative, partial, and relative in 
nature, For the Buddhist, all minds have the Stream of Being as their indis- 
pensable condition, and the point of the relation is to keep the Stream free of 
illusion. Continuous probing and penetration of the self-justifying, encap- 
sulated culture world now falling into disrepair constitute the eternal quest 
of all true Buddhists. 

Rationally formulated meanings, therefore, are not the stuff out of which a 
life is woven. The same may be said, of course, about systems of symbols and 

_ culture worlds. The most important support scientific research finds in Bud- 
dhism, therefore, is not in the surprising general similarity of what some 
think of as a “world view.” As many have pointed out, Buddhism has never 
lived in a three-storied universe, or in a tiny time dimension beginning with 
Creation a few thousand years ago, or in a static world of finished entities. It 
has been evolutionary in its thought, with unimaginably immense temporal 
and spatial dimensions which can only bring to mind the immensity and 
complexity of the universe of modern science. The starting point of all science 


14C, I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929) i 
Giep Bh a Jayatilleke, op. cit., chap. 9. Jayatilleke sees pragmatism and empiricism 17 
the teachings of the Buddha, especially in the Parable of the Poisoned Arrow, mentione 
above, and the Parable of the Raft, the latter being a figure of speech in which a ma 
gathers materials to build a raft, crosses safely to the other bank, then throws the fa 
away, instead of walking about the rest of his life with the raft am his shoulders. 
Tuneiional nature of all knowledge, to identify functional entities in events, reminds one 
of the Chinese adage that “Knowledge keeps no better than fish.” Jayatilleke quotes 
z Wittgenstein as follows: “My statements are elucidatory in this way: he who under ae 
me finally*recognizes them as senseless, when he ‘has climbed out through them, 0? ©, 
over them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, after he has climbed up 00 1) | 
z (op. : cit., p. 357). Jayatilleke also quotes Wittgenstein ae rady to the Buddhist doctrin 
of anatta: “The idea that the real ‘P lives in my body is connected with the pec“ ae 
> isunderstandings that this grammar is liable to Gu 
t, p. 321). See review of Jayatilleke’s book in Mind 75, no. 299 J 
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as the Mādhyamika and Immanuel Kant likewise affirm, is not merely a 
science of human nature, but, as Hume and others have insisted, even more 
pasic still, a critical investigation of yik we have of native psychosomatic 
equipment and cultural support for any kind of scientific inquiry whatsoever. 
The analysis has to begin with ourselves, lest in our investigation of the world 
we unconsciously project our inner compulsive turmoil and despair onto the 
pages of books bearing a title on the cosmological history of the universe. To 
understand science as simple feedback from an objective world is to completely 
misconstrue what is in deed and fact occurring. It is easy to see why White- 
head said nearly fifty years ago: “When we consider what religion is for 
mankind, and what science is, it is no exaggeration to say that the future 
course of history depends upon the decision of this generation as to the rela- 

tions between them.”15 And it is easy to see why his student, Charles Hart- 

shorne, would characterize Buddhism and modern science as “very likely the 

two most fully self-corrective communities of the modern world.”1® One is 

reminded of social scientists who express the belief held a half-century ago by 

John Dewey that the future of man’s further development lies in Asia. And 

one wonders in what Buddhist background on the continent of Asia the age 

of science and automation, which has won such amazing victories in the West, 

will find the conditions it requires in order to become simultaneously an age 

of science and spirituality. : 

The priorities have never been clear in the West. The history of philosophy 
in the Occident is the history of one effort after another to attribute perma- 
nence and absoluteness to these selective structures which Buddhism from its 
earliest beginnings always viewed in the transitory mode in which they are 
understood today in modern science. Efforts to claim universal validity for 
tie and one-sided symbolic systems and culture v 
coe oe of philosophy in the West. We have been told : ae X ee 
eternal pe seometny are rooted m a divinely ordained E ae ee 
Fa cn which the mind discovers in its highest ne r aoe ae 

cee Ov ell that, happen eg au PE a thc 
Wits i i transcends space and time, or in a ore ae ae 
structure AoT w give structure to events and na po x ae tie 
concerns, o at is in sense data independent of heyy A eat Be a 
edge of : Tin forms of understanding which yield universaty : 

he way existence must necessarily appear to minds such as ours. 
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TS is no reason for thinking that we have seen the last of this jungle . 
Alfred . i 

T Ioas) th Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan 

S9 . . j 

“The Bart communication, June 3, 1968. Cf. Professor Hartshorne’s paper read in Tokyo, 
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which has been planted to conceal the transitory character of man’s concep. 
tual and social systems. 
. Whitehead had various names for what we have been describing. Most of 
| the time he called it “the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.”!” Insofar as any 
: single concept was at fault, Whitehead found it in the concept of substance, 
He is said to have remarked at a Harvard seminar that most modern forms 
of immorality were traceable to the Christian-Aristotelian concept of substance, 
j which any Buddhist would immediately understand. Self, Cause, Matter, God 
| —all become entities inferred behind functional centers of relation, which are 
) the actual entities emerging and perishing in the process of existence, A uni- 
i verse of fleeting events, all in various forms of functional dependence, is what 
both Buddhism and modern science actually discover. The tendency to cling 
y 
| 


to the relative and the fragmentary come to an end in both Buddhism and 
modern science. According to the Buddhist, it is the substantialist view which 
corrupts moral responsibility, social behavior, and the movement toward 
Nibbana, because it attributes ultimacy to the wrong things. This is what is 
behind all compulsive egocentricity, all culture-bound behavior, and thus all 
suffering. It is as though man used his shallow-draft vessels to sail the open 
sea. Early Buddhists dispensed with all unchanging, imperishable entities, sub- 
stituting a theory of relations (paccaya) and a doctrine of conditioned genesis 
(paticcasamuppada). 

This is the kind of correlative thinking that is central in the Buddha’s En- 
lightenment, where he came to see that what has no independent existence 
loses its grip over man. Functional centers of relation come and go; any power 
they may hold can be removed or loosened through appropriate meditation 
and analysis of what we are doing. The reification and objectification from 
ch man’s greatest suffering has originated come to an end when there is 
poring ultimate upon which to cling. The Buddha is fighting here against 
the rich theorizing which characterized the thought world of his day, not out 
of any poverty of metaphysical imagination, but out of his quickened and 
utterly rare sense of priorities.1® The proper use of the mind is therefore the 
ny D the predicament of man, and for this one takes concrete circumstance- 
changing steps in meditation and analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


-It is apparent that neither Buddhism nor modern science has been able t° 
move forward in a line consistent with its nature. Both have had to tack into 
the wind if they were to move at all in their own general direction. Neither has 
been able to transform the surrounding matrix of personal and social existent? 
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ance with its own image. Until now, when mobility has become 


+, accord : 
a E Buddhism has been crippled or obstructed or obscured chiefly by the 
; ie horizons of the Asian village. Most things have purely local signif- 


cance within the limited horizons of village life, whether the village be in 
South Carolina or in Thailand. Attitudes of social resignation, or the tendency 
to forget the Aéokan tradition find their sufficient cause in village isolation. 

Leading Buddhists are now participating with vigor in the developmental 
| problems of South and Southeast Asia. These men understand what was in 
) some ways more sharply understood in the early teachings: namely, that the 
inner and the outer dimensions of human existence, like the two wheels of 
the chariot, are both needed at their respective ends of the axle of a truly 
Buddhist life, that unchecked withdrawal is as depersonalizing as unchecked 
| participation in the whirling world, and that the outer involvement can be 
creative only as it is an expression of the inner depth. 
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The East has often held a magnetic attraction for the West, and: many a 


Westerner has sought there that Bese that passeth understanding in the 
timeless precincts of its “temples fairer than lilies pour’d over by the rising 
sun,” as a beautifully evocative line of Whitman’s “Passage to India” has it. 

Not everyone appears to have succeeded in performing the pilgrimage in 
flesh and blood, though. Some eager savants, like the famed German Indol- 
ogist, Max Müller, and his no less renowned American contemporary, Walt 
Whitman, never set foot on the “sacred” soil of India. As the latter mem- 
orably describes his spiritual odyssey : 


Passage O soul to India! 
Eclairicise the myths Asiatic, the primitive fables, 


Passage, immediate passage! the blood burns in my veins! 
Away O soul! hoist instantly the anchor! 
Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake out every sail! 
Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough ? 
Have we not grovel’d here long enough, eating and drinking 
like mere brutes? 
Have we not darken’d and dazed ourselves with books long 
enough? 
Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 3 
Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all+ 
Whitman’s was not so much a passage as an invasion. He “visited” India 
with a vengeance, and, like a literary Chengiz Khan, but with infinitely better 
taste, forthwith possessed himself of the best she had to offer. Practically the 
ee of the Leaves of Grass reads like a large extract from “the ancient 
oo poems,” which he acknowledged to have “absorb’d” in preparation for 
a Magnum opus? His literary propensities are further evidenced in his ad- 
ission that the ideas embodied in the “Passage to India” group of poems, 


| wi : Se 
l a their Patently Indian associations and palpable Upanisadic overtones, are 


| asi . 

q cand pervasive of the entire Leaves: 

+L have : i d explain much 
if t „1S reserv’d that poem, with its cluster, to finish and explay 

| a “trot them, wouldenee be explain’d, and ‘to take lee and ects for 
E 2 irom all that robably “Passage to India, 
T and its has preceded them. (Then p y what, from the first, 
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Page, eve roughout, more or less lurks in my writings, 
oes ine, everywhere. )? 
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Walt yy, Unan, “Passage to India,” verses 2, 9, in 
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The Complete Poetry and Prose of 


Books, oe ed. Malcolm Cowley, 2 vols. in 1 (Garden City, N.Y.: Garden City 
Pa A 1 362, 369. (Hereafter cited as C.P.) ae 
p. y. 476-477, 
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Despite this unequivocal testimony on the part of the poet himself, the Poem, 
along with everything else that he wrote pertaining to India, has, strangely 
enough, been construed by many scholars as constituting but a hollow gesture 
of superficial interest. “Whitman’s references to India are of an altogether 
superficial nature, and his poem “Passage to India,’ which might have been 
the only direct evidence of his enthusiasm for India, reveals no precise knowl- 
edge about it.”4 Even such “superficial” similarities as obtain between his 
gospel and Indian teaching are usually attributed to the vagaries of “chance,” 
or, by the more sophisticated, conveniently relegated to the mysteries of the 
“collective unconscious.” 

At the threshold of his poetic career, Whitman had confided in his Note- 
book a resolve not to echo others. “Write a book of new things . . . make no 
quotations and no references to any other writers,” Whitman promised him- 
self, in what might have been a desperate gesture of defense-mechanism on 
having discovered himself particularly prone to the failing. Nevertheless, his 
highly absorptive and cosmopolitan, no less than eclectic genius asserted itself, 
and this pious resolution went the way of all New Year’s resolutions on self- 
improvement. Subsequently, as he informs us in “Starting from Paumanok,” 


I sat studying at the feet of the great masters, 


Dead poets, philosophs, priests, 

Martyrs, artists, inventors, governments long since, 

Language-shapers on other shores, 

Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn, or desolate, 

I dare not proceed till I respectfully credit what you have left 
3 wafted hither, 

perused it, own it is admirable, (moving awhile among it,) 

nothing can ever be greater, nothing can ever deserve more 

than it deserves .. .° 


Light of Vedantic Mysticism (Lincoln: University < 
Nebraska Press, 1964), p. 9. See also H. I. Fausset, Walt Whitman: Poet of D guae 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1942), p. 36: “[Whitman’s] interest in Oriental history v 
more wide than deep, as later the affinity of his gospel with that of Eastern teaching WA 
to be more apparent than real.” 
5 From his Notebook, as quoted by Fausset, op. cit, p. 71. 


8 It isi i ion of 
an is interesting to observe an echo of certain parts of the preface of the translation : 

te Bhagavad Gita, which Whitman owned and read, in his lines: “Dead ?% 
philosophs, priests . 3 


: . /Language-shaper p "53), and in a 
reference to “Oriental a (CP, I, a : ee (Cet transad 
ae Thomson (Hertford : Stephen Austin, 1855), pp. ix-xiv, xx-xxiii. 
| Not only did Whitman sit “studying” the great masters, but according to 

in Walt Whitman: His Life and Work (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
ian poets in the best translations available, F 
shington Hospitals to read to wounded soldiers 
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Asa result, instead of writing the promised “book of new things,” he came 


n, . © CS . . 
y to write, ironically, a book of verse dealing in the main with very old things, 
e and certainly not very original things, all suffused with an old sense of values 
7 deriving mainly from the old world. “When I see where the east is greater 
n than the west,” he wrote in his Notebook (1849), “then I guess I shall see 
L how spirit is greater than matter.” 
is 
1 
1e 
Professor R. W. B. Lewis, in The American Adam, has spoken of Whitman 
p- going back to “the beginning of time.”? This is true in yet another, and more 
10 fundamental, sense than Lewis intended, because the poet, in search for much 
j of his inspiration, did go all the way back to “the mighty Hindu epics” and 
n the Visnu Purana, the last part of which itself means “very old,” in Sanskrit. 
Is Whitman expounded the problem of time in terms strikingly reminiscent of 
f, the age-old tenets of Indian philosophy. Time past and time present were 
; viewed very much in the vein of the doctrine of karman, namely, that the past 
) is not past but continues in the present. So he says in “Preface, 1855”: “Past 
and present and future are not disjoin’d but join’d. The greatest poet forms 
the consistence of what is to be, from what has been and is . . . . he places 
himself where the future becomes present.’”8 
t In the original, unabridged version of “Preface, 1855,” Whitman says: 
--.N0 result exists now without being from its long antecedent result, and 
that from its antecedent, and so backward. . . .”® Furthermore, in the same 
august manifesto he expatiates, with an eloquence worthy of Sarhkaracarya, on 
a Inevitability of karmic repercussions, both good and bad. and briefly out- 
of es the Upanisadic view of the soul being the ultimate reality (satyasya 
A) ` ; 
a aoe Hendrick’s article, “Whitman’s Copy of The Bhagavad-Gita,” ae Whit- 
as | ee ae V, no. 1 [1959], 12-14.) The introduction of the book was undoul te a 
( eae Perused by the poet and happens to be marked by him at vee Dae 
| Which d Into its pages is a loose sheet bearing the following comment in his own hand, 
: f “tives from pp, cxxxiii-cxxxvii of the introduction: 
5) 
is 
J. 
ce S—the other three quarters are didactic & legen é S 
Ys Gita ig coe In by various EE successive editions, different times — the Bhagavad 
o, oR, B = ese episodes of the M. oi Ghi Press 
A ha ewis, The American Adam (Chicago: The University o R that 2 
id Walt Whit. Elsewhere in the book, he states: “It would be no jes accurate ? ari net j 
8o ba ck, man, instead of going too far forward, had gone too far E ar |: 5 T : 
h e 42), the way back, to a primitive Adamic condition, to the beginning 
h Q P, I, 273 2 o 
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satyam, or the Thing In Itself), which alone remains above and untouched by 
2 


karman, whereas everything else is subject to 1t. 


Only the soul is of itself . . . all else has reference to what ensues. All that a 

erson does or thinks is of consequence. Not a move can a man or woman 
make that affects him or her in a day or a month or any part of the direct 
lifetime or the hour of death but the same affects him or her onward afterward 
through the indirect lifetime. . . . No specification is necessary. . . . Little or 
big, learned or unlearned, white or black, legal or illegal, sick or well, from 
the first inspiration down the windpipe to the last expiration out of it, all that 
a male or female does that is vigorous and benevolent and clean is so much 
sure profit to him or her in the unshakable order of the universe and through 
the whole scope of it forever... . The interest will come round .. . all will 
come round. All the best actions of war and peace .. . all help given to rela- 
tives and strangers and the poor and old and sorrowful and young children and 
widows and the sick, and to all shunned persons. . . . all that was ever man- 
fully begun, whether it succeeded or no... . all that has at any time been 
well suggested out of the divine heart of man or by the divinity of his mouth 
or by the shaping of his great hands . . . and all that is well thought or done 
this day on any part of the surface of the globe . . . or on any of the wandering 
stars or fixed stars by those there as we are here . . . or that is henceforth to 
be well thought or done by you whoever you are, or by any one—these singly 
and wholly inured at their time and inured now and will inure always to the 
identities from which they sprung or shall spring. 


Ih other words, action and the aftereffects of action pertain only to the 
body. The soul is remarkably above and untouched by both action and its 
ensuing consequences. “Only the soul is of itself . . . all else has reference to 
what ensues,” as Whitman was wont to say. 

Of the standard Indian organic metaphor of karmabija and karmaphala, ot 
planting the seeds and reaping the fruits thereof, another significant use in 
Whitman occurs in “Poetry Today in America.” “I would finally plant, 4s 
seeds [a statement that at once reminds you of Krsna’s: “I planted this whole 
universe... Tam the father who soweth the seed”], “these thoughts or specula- 
tions in the growth of our republic—that it is the deliberate culmination and 
result of all the past—that here, too, as in all departments of the uniyers®, 
regular laws (slow and sure in planting, slow and sure in ripening) Pave 
controll’d and govern’d, and will yet control and govern; and that those laws 
Sec bee 

ne a ee aos and summer, or darkness and F hing 
that happens now, or in the A ead ae = ne 2 hout its 
= gs ; conceivably take place withO™™ m 
antecedent cause in this or in a Previous life. Or, as Whitman would have 1 
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one can acquire for another—not one, 
grow for another—not one. 


No 
Not one can 
The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him, ; 

The teaching 1s to the teacher, and comes back most to him, 

The murder is to the murderer, and comes back most to him, 

The theft is to the thief, and comes back most to him, 

The love is to the lover, and comes back most to him, 

The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him—it cannot fail . . .1? 


Indeed, Whitman became so enamored of the law, in which all of us live and 
move and have our being, that it even occupied his dreams. 


I have dream’d that we are not to be changed so much, nor the law of us 
changed, 
I have dream’d that heroes and good-doers shall be under the present and 
past law, 
And that murderers, drunkards, liars, shall be under the present and past 
law, 
For I have dream’d that the law they are under now is enough. 


For, 


The law of the past cannot be eluded, 

The law of the present and future cannot be eluded, 

The law of the living cannot be eluded, it is eternal, 

The law of promotion and transformation cannot be eluded, 
The law of heroes and good-doers cannot be eluded, 


The law of drunkards, informers, mean persons, not one iota UN i a d 
be eluded. 


--. there is strict account of all.18 


So also says the Visnu Purana, that Whitman is known to have read in 
Wilson’s translation : “Created beings . . . being affected by the good or evil 
sts of former existence, they are never exempted from their conse- 
quences, |, 14 
n aspect of Whitman’s poetry is further reinforced by his avowed 
ental ge doctrine of reincarnation, which is its logical corollary. Karman 
x og oro or the round of births and deaths, which in turn presupposes 

„nuty of spiritual experience down the several births. Accordingly, 
itman goes out on a limb to declare: “I do not think seventy years is the 


2p. I 
to What 
the ate 


BeN Cf. Paficatantra II. 20: “For whatever purpose, through whatever means, 

: pent, at whatever time and place, whosoever performs gisood or evil deed, 

is asa the same circumstances, providentially recoils on him.” Whitman alludes ^ 

Breat a in his unabridged version of “Preface, 1855”: “. . . only that person has no 
ence to learn who... perceives the indirect assuredly following the direct, 

Ve as Or good he does leaping onward and waiting to meet him again—” (Kou- 

I 394.” P 456). 
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‘shun Purana, trans, H. H. Wilson, ed. Fitzedward Hallp rev. ed, 5 vols. mg 
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time of a man or woman,/. . . Nor that years will ever zop the existence of 
me, or any one else,”?° evidently finding his sanction in Krsna’s classic state- 
ment on rebirth: “But never at any period did I, or thou, or these kings of 
men, not exist, nor shall any of us at any time henceforward cease to exist,”16 

Whitman goes on, in “Song of Myself,” “Births have brought us richness 
and variety,/And other births will bring us richness and variety," which takes 
one’s mind back to the promise of the Bhagavad Gita that the good “are 
born again on earth in the bodies of the superior in rank and virtue among 
men.” As if to drive home the point, the poet reiterates: “And as to you Life 
I reckon you are the leavings of many deaths,/(No doubt I have died myself 
ten thousand times before.) 38 

One cannot conceive of a more striking restatement of the doctrine accord- 
ing to which your present state of existence on earth, or on some other planet, 
is precisely determined by your thought, word, deed, and even your wayward 
“inclinations” in the previous life, than Whitman’s lines in “Unnamed Lands”: 


... every one exists this hour here or elsewhere, 
invisible to us, 
In exact proportion to what he or she grew from in 
life, and out of what he or she did, felt, 
became, loved, sinn’d, in life.19 


15C.P., I, 350, 

16 The Bhagavad Gita (trans. J. Cockburn Thomson), pp. 10-11. 

11 C.P., I, 106. 

18 C.P., I, 112, 

19 C.P., I, 334. Cf. the Brhadāranyaka Upanisad IV. 4. 5: “Exactly as a man in this life 
consists of this or that, exactly as he acts, exactly as he moves, so will he be born; he 


who does good will be born good, he who does evil will be born evil, he becomes holy by 
holy deeds, evil by evil.” 
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This is the third of a series of works dealing with the philosophies and cul- 
tures of China, India, and Japan, and is a collection of papers delivered at 
the East-West Philosophers’ Conferences held at the University of Hawaii in 
1939, 1949, 1959, and 1964. As such, these papers do not represent current 
Japanese scholarship, nor do they represent the present state of “the Jap- 
anese Mind.” It is likely that many of the contributing authors no longer 
i hold to the views expressed in this book or would like to modify or omit 
| what they have stated some ten, twenty, and thirty years ago. The book does 
not contain critical works dealing with Japanese thought and culture, of which 
there are many, by Japanese scholars in their thirties and forties: for exam- 
| ple, Chie Nakane (cultural anthropology), Hiroō Takagi (history of reli- 
gion), Yūichi Kajiyama (Buddhism), and Keiji Iwata (cultural geography). 
In contrast, the authors in this book received their basic education in the 
pre-World War II period; they are the defenders of the old tradition, the 
sort of thing that student revolts at Japanese colleges and universities today 
are challenging. The “Japanese Mind” described by the authors of this book 
's somewhat different from that of today, just as are the Japanese today from 
the generation described by Ruth Benedict some twenty-five years ago. 
The subtitle of the book is misleading. The book consists of essays written 
Primarily by Indologists, Buddhologists, and historians of religion, but none 
a contemporary Japanese psychologists, philosophers, sociologists, and cul- 
ural anthropologists. 
| me pi reuage in this book is often opaque. Even without having the J ap 
1 i °t what the contributors are trying to say, it is often possible to divine 
| * Words they had in mind, and to blame the obscurity on faulty translation. 
a in translating Buddhist writings from eee to eee 
| y failure Bon agonizing that chore can be. The ee a 
| € translat appreciate what constitutes a good translation, and , 
he oe has been neither well trained nor well rewarded in Japan. 
sane and-answer sections after each paper show iat SEAN a 
teases ae scholars were not able to communicate effectively in ee ish. . 
trating on S that language difficulties made the attempt at dialogue BE 
this €. Given the nature of the problem, the translators and editor of 
glish, have done a superb job of putting the papers into acceptable En- 
dow,» Y have broken the typical Japanese paratactic paragraph-stntences 
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inate is the fundamental obscurity of thought which characterizes this type 


of Japanese “scholarese” even after its syntax has been fathomed. For exam- J 
ple, “Rather, the subject, being non-existent other than as an object, knows i 
all things” (p. 169). c 
As the editor rightly points out, this book cannot be employed as a text- ti 
book. Though each author may have had a specific idea to emphasize, they 1n 
ramble, trespass on each other’s topics, and unnecessarily duplicate historical P 
information. Worst of all is that most of the authors are apologists. For ex- ti 
ample, Shõson Miyamoto reasserts the age-old thesis that Prince Shōtoku is 
the author of the Sangyd-gisho (Commentaries on the Lotus, Srimala, and a 
Vimalakirti Sūtras), the notion that the Prince is the author of the Seventeen- tl 
Article Constitution, and the historical role that ideologists attribute to the i i 
Prince (p. 8), but neither acknowledges nor refutes the critical objections ; a 
that other scholars have raised. Hajime Nakamura, though he unhesitatingly t 
yenerates the Prince, nevertheless has pointed out that a work closely resem- | n 
bling the Seventeen-Article Constitution exists in Tibet. Most damaging to | t 
Shotoku’s apologists is the recent discovery in Tunhuang of a prototype com- | I 
mentary on the Srimala Sūtra. The Shotoku cult, like the prewar dogma of | a 
the divinity of the emperor, will suffer considerable damage as historians and 
archaeologists most likely will prove that Shotoku’s works were products of ¢ 
ghost-writers or imported to Japan by a Korean or a Chinese. Nevertheless, i 
many of the authors of this book, such as Miyamoto, Hanayama, Nakamura, ) 
and Hori, venerate the Prince. “a } 
The book consists of fourteen essays: (1) Shdson Miyamoto: “The Rela- c 
; tion of Philosophical Theory to Practical Affairs in Japan”; (2) Shunzo i 
4 Sakamaki: “Shintō: Japanese Ethnocentrism” ; (3) Shinshō Hanayama: $ 
“Buddhism of the One Great Vehicle”; (4) Hideki Yukawa: “Modern q 
f Trend of Western Civilization and Cultural Peculiarities in J apan”; i 
4 (5) D. T. Suzuki: “Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy”; (6) ! 
f e umoto; “Some Japanese Cultural Traits and Religions”; (7) D: T. 
3 Suzulds An Interpretation of Zen Experience”; (8) Hajime Nakamura: a 
Basic Features of the Legal, Political, and Economic Thought of Japan ; t 
, (9) Yoshifumi Ueda: “The Status of the Individual in Mahayana Buddhist t 
; Eao ophy; (10) Hajime Nakamura: “Consciousness of the Individual and 
the Universal Among the Japanese”; (11) Ichird Hori: “The Appeatanc® b 
of Individual Self-Consciousness in Japanese Religion and Its Historica d 
o (12) Tesshi Furukawa: “The Individual in pee 
| Ethics”; (13) Masaaki Kosaka: “The Status and the Role of the Individu? 1 


: oe raes Boren and (14) Takeyoshi Kawashima: “The Status of the 

dividual ate Notion of Law, Right, and Social Order in Japan.” Le 

or, Charles Moore, concludes the book with his contribution, “The E™& 
‘ic Tai Mind? : > 
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iyamot o’s “The Relation of Philosophical Theory to Practical Affairs in 
n» would be more fittingly entitled “Temporal vs. Ecclesiastical Power 


an tasticas 
T nese History.” On page 6, he says that the use of Mahāyāna ideas to 
n k E " ; 
vensolidate the sovereign power of the royal family was “the first attempt 


to apply philosophic thought to practical affairs.” One surmises that he 
means Prince Shotoku’s principle of ao (wa ). But the ideological ex- 
ploitation of ideas is not really the application of philosophic thought to prac- 
tical affairs. 

Much of Miyamoto’s paper is devoted to the relation between “Shin theory” 
and “practical affairs” in Japanese history. He glosses over many features of 
the Muromachi period that are nowadays embarrassing to the Shinshū estab- 
lishment, for example, class conflict, Buddhist leadership in peasant revolts, 
and how the Shinshū leaders of the late Muromachi period collaborated with 
the secular power to pacify and subjugate the Buddhist rank and file. Miya- 
moto credits Rennyo with extending Shinsht influence throughout the coun- 
try for the first time (p. 16), and attributes his success to his personality. 
He does not mention that Rennyo ordered Shin followers to “lay down arms 
and abide by the laws of local authority.” 

Shunz6 Sakamaki’s “Shinto: Japanese Ethnocentrism” is a well-written, 
concise historical description of Shintō. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the book 
1S supposedly intended to describe the “Japanese Mind,” the essay leaves 
much to be desired. Rather than identifying Shinto as an element of national- 
‘sm, an idea not new to the average reader, it would have been a far greater 
Contribution if Sakamaki had described Shint6 influence in classical and pre- 
— J apanese literature, its effect in shaping the Japanese world ue a 
ae hea its Practices, taboos, rituals, etc., which in turn ee : a 
follows ss social customs and behavior. The approach which Sakamaki 

710 interpret the thought of Motoori Norinaga, Hirata Atsutane, and 
evitably leads to identifying Shintō as an instrument in promoting 
as One of poe sccentism.” And that approach does not do ee Shae 
tent is to re ees of Japanese culture. Though the author aes T : eit 
to see what a the history and philosophy” of Shinto (p. 24), l 
Mo ne means by Shinto philosophy. ; Ea e 
gins y mnayama, in his essay “Buddhism of the One Grea ; , 
daily, life» Saying that “Sakyamuni Buddha’s teaching was aE on our 
‘nounced b G must remind ourselves that though it is said ioe a gore 
"ne for 2 h the pleasure of the flesh and the practices of the t m 
Was a or asceticism, he was in fact an ascetic : the early Badaia Sangha 
fit foe nation of home-departed monks, and Sakyamuni commended a 
na aS oul abstention to his disciples. ned ee 
= ates that sänyatā is “nothingness” (p. 4). This el E 
“tdy perennial, but it has been refuted time and again in ancient 
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Indian, medieval Chinese, and modern Japanese and Western scholarship, The 
Tendai theory of the ten aspects of tathata which Hanayama renders as “a 
formula” expressing the “state of suchness or thusness” also can hardly hope 
to enlighten the average English reader. A description of the central thought 
of Tendai (the three aspects of the mind, three thousand worlds in one in- 
stant-thought) should suffice for the purpose of his essay, particularly in view 
of the fact that his process of reasoning follows from the middle path, ‘one 
mind’ (ekacitta), to Tendai. The obvious assumption: is that Hanayama’s 
intent is to explain Tendai from the Madhyamika point of view and to em- 
phasize the “phenomenological” aspect of Tendai, which is the traditionally 
accepted view and which requires critical reexamination. 

Hideki Yukawa, a theoretical physicist and a Nobel Prize winner, has not 
enhanced his honor by his essay, “Modern Trend of Western Civilization 
and Cultural Peculiarities in Japan,” a subject on which he displays very lit- 
tle knowledge. He says, 


Technocracy is now threatening the nucleus of the human spirit. This is a 
natural and at the same time necessary outcome of the European mode of 
rational thinking, which has been so effective in establishing the machine 
civilization. In the process of this development, the Eastern mode of thinking 
was evidently destined to exert a negative influence. But, now that the future 
of Western rationalism seems not to be a pleasant one, we notice the rise of 
the hope that the Eastern tradition will play a complementary part in the fu- 
ture development of world civilization. (P. 54) 

Buddhists, if they entertain hopes of playing a leading role in developing 
civilization, as Yukawa seems to imply, need to vitalize their Sangha. Re- 
sponse to historical challenges creates the vitality of civilization. Yukawa’s 
view on civilization lacks vitality. 

D. T. Suzuki has one theme: intuition. His treatment of it is a remarkable 
display of leaping logic. His point is that prajñā is fanyata and is to be real- 
ized through Zen meditation. This idea is hardly novel. All that he says Ul- 
SELON, comes down to meditation, the rationale being that the irisiksa (Sila, 
samadhi, prajñā) is encompassed within the context of Zen, and that the thre? 
a ae stages to enlightenment. Suzuki has no kind words for historia?s 
a such as Hakuju Ui, Enichi Oché and Masao Abe have dealt €% 
a fae ies the origins and development of Zen, but Suzuki doesn’t ee 
aZ ce them. Though Western psychologists have shown some ine 

n A i C. 
Zen vis i ce D. T. Suzuki, the socio-cultural circumstances under m 
Shaped are not adequately examined. Suzuki’s approach discouras 
such attempts. 

Hideo Kishimoto’ « l igions” 
is stimulati eee s essay on “Some Japanese Cultural Traits and Roe ese 

ulating. It comprises five parts. First the author examines the JP?” 
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quests [sic], in their construction, more distinct and full indication of the 
gubject-object relation than does the Japanese. = But the Japanese seem 
to direct their interest more to the domain of immediate experience” (p. 111). 
He means that the Japanese are apt to be moe introspective but that intro- 
spection is limited to the domain of the empirical. Kishimoto claims that “the 
Japanese have never suon strength in speculative thinking” (p. 111), that 
«Jf conceptual speculation goes too far into abstract thinking, a Japanese 
quickly loses interest” (p. 112). On realism, he says, “. . . to be realistic does 
not necessarily mean, for a Japanese, to go back to factual realism, but to be 
realistic to the reality of immediate experience” (p. 112). He says that the 
Japanese maintain a “radically empirical trait” in contrast to the “analytical 
trait” of the Western mind. 

In the second part of his essay Kishimoto claims that the Japanese thought 
pattern has molded their religions. He continues, “The common concern of 
... [Japanese] religions . . . [with the exception of Christianity], is the in- 
ternal problems of man” (p. 113), that thereafter mental training rather than 
interest in social life of the people is given priority. With reference to Bud- 
dhism he maintains that the ultimate goal of Indian Buddhism is “the dis- 
appearance of man from this worldly life (samsdra)” (p. 114); Japanese 
Buddhism in contrast “. . . does not try to exterminate basic desire, but it tries 
to correct the desire-structure of man” (p. 115). He implies that Indian Bud- 
dhism is life-negating while Japanese Buddhism is life-affirming. One wonders 
if Genshin and Honen maintained a life-affirming view. Third, he deals with 
Japanese culture. He lists two conspicuous features: (1) separation in the 
Se of activities between religion and ethics, and (2) close relation between 
en ae and aesthetic value, and says, “[Because the J Eigse ee 
ees = the inner problems of men] They were not active Ta 

€ cites ce or mans socal Senita (P > or T ia ie oe 
mica, ee of Shinran, “Even a righteous he ae Lae 
eat ee 9 @ quotation in which Kishimoto oe E ie 

ut with <a oe is beyond the sphere of good and evi ie eee 
Claims, e oen of a more complex social organiza ion, ae 
other wo or social ethics appeared, and Conia prov . 
rds, a distinct division of labor exists within the structure of 


Japan, 
ese culture: Confucianism presides over the domain of social ethics; 
ae religion of the state; Buddhism is the religion of the family. The 


fourth senn: 
si iy aes deals with the Japanese pattern of behavior in a manner rather _ 
© that of Ruth Benedict. Lastly, Kishimoto deals with the problem 


€rniz: ati 3 : 
erni tion, his theme being that a non-Western country can become 
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Buddhist way of thinking will probably not be considered logical” (p. 16 4), | 
He is making reference to dharmakaya, the ultimate reality. He goes on to 
say that “This way of thinking is truly difficult to understand for those who è 
have been trained in philosophies which base their thinking upon Aristotelian | i 
logic” (p. 165). This is quite a challenge to students of Western philosophy, | 
Ueda’s statement seems to suggest that the notion of dharmakāya is unscien- 
tific. If so, Buddhism cannot respond to the challenges of modern society, 
because modern man relates himself to his environment scientifically. | 
Ueda goes on to deal with the Tathāgata concept in a most complicated ! | 
manner. He keeps insisting throughout that the Buddhist approach to the re- 
lations between subject and object, the one and the many, is different from 


the usual Western philosophical treatments of these relations (which is true), 1 
and that Western philosophers are somehow incapable of understanding the 
Buddhist viewpoint simply because they are Westerners. But in fact what 
makes these ideas difficult for the Western philosopher is the manner in ‘ 
which Ueda presents Buddhism. | t 


Hajime Nakamura presents some illuminating vistas of Japanese intellec- | 

tual history in “The Development of Logic in Japan beyond Indian and Chi- | r 

nese Buddhist Logic,” which is a section of a paper entitled “Consciousness | ; 

of the Individual and the Universal Among the Japanese.” He discusses sev- | f 

eral interesting late Tokugawa thinkers. His treatment would have been more ; 

fruitful, however, if he had examined the uses to which this “logic” was put. 

It fostered a period of rational criticism, but not an Age of Reason. Rational ej r 

argument in the Edo period was subservient to sectarian dogmatism. í 

£ Nakamura’s “Consciousness of the Individual and the Universal among | ! 
| ie Japanese” advances several questionable theses. He says “The non-log- | 

È ical character of the Japanese people naturally tended to prevent them from ) : 


thinking with logical coherence or consistency” (p. 189). Does he really 
believe that national characters are entities and act as causes, or is he ee 
betrayed by the forms of language? It appears, though, that Nakamura is 
more observant of language than of national culture. Through an interesting 
philological examination of “the concept of the individual,” he comes tO the 
conclusion that the Japanese are nonassertive. This opinion seems 0 be 
contradicted by the remarkably bellicose history of Japan, by the highly coma 
petitive and achievement-oriented nature of Japanese art, industry, and polity, 
esal by the temper of present-day youth, who are as denendkeg and as 4° 
sertive as Afro-Americans. 

Hori presents an interesting summary of the foundation of Japanese 
| religion. His chief shortcoming is that he focuses exclusively on Japanci 
_ Phenomena, and takes as unique things that have parallels and antecedent 
e ewhere. For example, the Japanese kami and the uwjigami systems nee 
Close parallels elsewhere in the Tice-growing village communities © East 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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na Hori asserts that the ancient Japanese. acknowledged the dignity of ; 
the individual, but neglects to add thee so did early Indian Buddhism. A i 
certain narrowness of focus is also evident in Hori’s treatment of Shinto- i 
Buddhist interactions. He shows well now Shinto influenced Japanese ie 
Buddhism, but does not show how Buddhism also enriched native religious f 


cults. 


Sometimes Hori whitewashes things Japanese, and overlooks unwelcome bs 
evidence. Contending that Buddhism emphasizes the dignity of the individual, a 
he fails to note that the strongholds of Buddhism in present-day Japan are ia 
in the predeveloped areas, such as Hokuriku, where the old traditions per- A 
sist and the individual is not accorded great dignity. He praises Shinran and ie 
Rennyo for developing “religious simplicity and rationality.” As many mod- i 
ern Japanese scholars have conceded, though, Shinshū doctrine had already t 
achieved labyrinthine complexity by Rennyo’s time, and it is hard to see how E 
Shinshiigaku can be called “rational” in any widely accepted sense of the a 
term. ie 

Tesshi Furukawa’s “The Individual in Japanese Ethics” is essentially an : 

na 


essay in defense of Bushido. It looks quaintly anachronistic in 1970. Bushido 
was a valid system of ethics only within the context of the Edo period, and 
only within that period can the drama of it be fully appreciated. Kadam, the 
art of storytelling, which originated in the Edo period and which deals with 
the virtues of Bushidé, is fading rapidly in Japan today. Rakugo, the art of 
comic storytelling, which also has its origin in the Edo period, is popular 
today, Japanese today seek for and enjoy humor rather than the stylized and 
socially imposed code of Bushidô. To what extent the forty-seven rõnin, to 
on Furukawa refers, motivated to express loyalty in terms of self-sacrifice, 
a Influenced by external, social factors is a subject that needs furthen ex 
the on The Edo Neo-Confucian influence shaped much of Bushido. Oishi, 
tian fe of the forty-seven ronin, studied under Soko Yamaga, a Neo-Con- 
ethics. B ee breed of Japanese rebels against all forms of premodern 
eee has as little to do with the “Japanese ee of use ee 
e ee, the Conboy, ethos has in common with the “American “iin 
saki Kasala claim f the Individual in 
äpanese S SES claims in “The Status and the Role of the Individua 
allows ; ee that he deals with the subject historically. His outline is as 
tute Giang ice: of Aesthetic Culture (700-1200), the Age of Religious cue 
-1600), the Age of Politics (1600-1850), and the Age of Enlight- _ 


ment 

te ae 1860). Though he mentions Tetsuro Watsuji’s remark that 
e 

thes culture has a multi-strata structure” (p. 253), 


c . - j 
“ices a pletely, The periodization of Japanese history in the Kosaka style 
is critica] examination. What he refers to as the Age of Religious Cul- > 
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period from 1860 might be called the Age of Enlightenment, but it needs qual- 

ification, Bunmei kaika (cultural enlightenment) suppressed the labor move- 

ment and encouraged child labor. Kosaka mentions the rise of the Socialists | 

but conveniently overlooks the fact that they were suppressed as well. State- | í 

ments such as “the Japanese did not know how to conquer other races to 

make them slaves” (p. 247) border on quaint humor. The statement that 
N “women were not slaves of men but were educated persons with brilliant per- 
sonalities” (p. 248) shows Kosaka overgeneralizing from a few famous and 
atypical aristocratic ladies. Kosaka fails completely to make reference to the 
society of the peasantry, the economic basis of feudalism. Though he crit- 
icizes Benedict’s statement that Japanese culture is a shame-culture and that 
the Japanese have neither conscience not guilt consciousness, he does not sub- 
stantiate his criticism rationally. He hides behind the charisma of Shinran. 
It is difficult for one without a considerable knowledge of Japanese history 
to follow Kosaka’s alleged historical approach. He frequently shifts to the 
past or to the future in dealing with a given period. Description of a given 
period therefore lacks depth, and repetitiveness contributes to disorganization 
in the text. The essay is an attempt to portray Japanese society in the style 
of Yamato-e. Both are aesthetically impressive but lack vitality. This is not 
the proper portrayal of the socio-cultural history of the Japanese, whose pos- 
itive response to the challenges of socio-cultural change has made Japan one 
of the world’s greatest industrial powers. Takeyoshi Kawashima’s “The Status 
of the Individual in the Notion of Law, Right, and Social Order in Japan” 
1s a more realistic picture. 

Charles Moore’s concluding essay, “The Enigmatic Japanese Mind,” ef- 
fectively summarizes the essential points of the book. What is striking is his 
avowal that “the very concept of philosophy itself might well need broadening 
and greater comprehensiveness instead of being limited to any single interpt® 
tation required by one’s own particular traditional point of view . - AN 
z 2). Moore attempts to interpret the Japanese thought-tradition on the ba- 
sis of the Japanese historical model—let the Japanese speak for themselves. 
He attempts to understand rather than criticize and to enlarge the scope 9 


comprehension, The purpose of the book becomes clear only after seat 
Moore’s contribution. 


Minoru Kivyora 
University of Wisconsin 
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his book isa colection of papers by participants (chiefly Indian) in the | 
East-West Philosophers Conferences of 1939, 1949, 1959, and 1964. Though | 
all the papers have been published previously, most of them have been some- | 
what revised here. The concentration of Indian papers in one volume high- 
lights the distinctive features of the Indian contributions to the’ conferences, f 
and provides a convenient work for use in courses on Indian philosophy, i 
religion, and civilization. 
The scope of the book is much less comprehensive than the title. One might i 
well contend that it contains the essentials of Hindu philosophy, but it most i 
assuredly does not present the essentials of Indian culture. Most of the con- 
tributors are Hindus trained in Sanskrit and in European philosophy of an 
Edwardian British vintage. The exceptions are: one Hindu lawyer (C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar), one Hindu historian (Tara Chand), one Sinhalese Bud- 
dhist (G. P. Malalasekera), and a Japanese Buddhologist (Junjiro Taka- 
kusu). There is no Muslim, though approximately 150 million inhabitants of 
geographic India are Muslims. Are their minds not Indian minds? No 
Indian Christians, Jains, or Sikhs are included, either. In short, the communal 
representation is much less complete than at most contemporary Indian 
philosophical conferences. This would not matter much if the papers did jus- 
tice to Indian thought as a whole, but they don’t. The sizable Muslim con- 
tribution to Indian thought and culture is ignored by most of the writers, 
and dealt with—briefly and well—only by Tara Chand, the historian. The 
Hindu writers regard Buddhism and Jainism as Israelites regarded Ishmaelites 
a E Tight lineage, but the wrong branch. Buddhist epistemology and 
Ba Ae are mentioned fairly often, though the level of acquaintance with 
Ist thought varies from proficiency (T. R. V. Murti) to ignorance 
a on and Kalidas Bhattacharyya). Buddhist ethical, ne os 
ancient ee is seldom considered, despite the fact that the Bu ists in 
than did ae had much more to say on many of the topics of the conferences 
eto i ancient Hindus. ae 
Indian roa! with Charles Moore’s excellent essay, The sae oe 
for internatio = argues forcefully the case to which ke devote is li ` al 
‘ik cos well-being and Western intellectual integrity, we must come 
concent Eastern thought. Then he proceeds to deal with some common 
fro cae about Indian thought, emphasizing the change and development 
lists Sevent to period as well as the great variety at any one time. Finally, he 
Philosophy “en features that are widely considered to characterize Mate 
oa on 4 whole, and indicates notable exceptions to each generalization: 
haley an iffers sharply from his teacher and collaborator, Sarvepalli Rad- 
ae Vee, a One point: the place of Advaita Vedanta in Ipdan philosophy. > 
Cdäntin < the Upanisads, and the Bhagavad-gita, along with one extreme 
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ophy, but they do not constitute anything like the es 4 the = aye even, 
often contended, the basic spirit of the almost infinite varie yo [Indian] 
es s hical concepts, methods, and attitudes . . .” (p. 10). This warning is 
oe because eleven out of the nineteen articles are by members of the 
Advaita Vedanta Establishment, and they try repeatedly to represent Advaita 
Vedanta as the essence of Indian religion and thought, or to mi the other 
schools preparatory or ancillary to Samkara’s. Raju, page 41: me Vedanta 
is regarded as the essence of Indian philosophy, and, of the Vedantic schools, 
the Advaita of Samkara. . .” Radhakrishnan’s admirable ang lapidary essay, 
“The Indian Approach to the Religious Problem” (pp. 173-182), is in fact 
just the Neo-Vedantin approach. However attractive, it is not the Indian 
approach. Raju, page 184: “. . . the highest forms of religious thote and 
spiritual philosophy, culminating in the non-dualism vee of Samkara.” Murti 
(pp. 335-336), Mahadevan (pp. 168-170) and Nikhilananda (pp. 145-150) 
expound and advocate Advaita Vedanta, but do not assert the primacy macy 
they implicitly accord it. S. K. Saksena, himself deeply imbued with Vedantin 
ideas, however, says “The Advaita Vedanta . . . is, after all, only one 
philosophical point of view, the most extreme of all, and not typical even of 
Indian metaphysics, or any other Indian philosophical schools, as some are 
inclined to think” (p. 369). Bhattacharyya starts out (pp. 299-300) y 
declaring that none of the other systems is of less significance to Indian life 
in general than the Advaita. Then he launches a vigorous critique (pp. 304- 
306) on the Advaita denial of the ultimate status of individual persons. It 1S 
splendid to see so much variety within even this select sample of Indian philos- 
ophers, But didn’t any sort of dialogue or communication develop between 
these eminent thinkers? Each writes as if he were unaware of what the others 
say. And when philosopher Brahmans differ so categorically, what authority 
are ordinary readers to follow? 
This book possesses the merits as well as the defects of presenting Indian 
thought through the words of Indian spokesmen. One cannot help admiring 
the South Asian contributors’ lucid and easy English style, their impressive 


. . . > i ts 
bicultural erudition, and their adroitness in putting classical Indian concep 
into modern Western terms as well a 


$ ‘ 3 with 
s in filling ancient terms and tenets Y 
modern content. The Anglo 


-American philosopher who is tempted tO pi 
these Indian philosophers down for their undeniable lack of analytic S°P ni 
tication should pause to see how he looks by comparison : usually monoling“ a 
monocuitural, and “boxed” in the concerns and prejudices of an ingrown t4 
tion. The Western ethics and social philosophy man will note that cae 
xcel in these fields and that most of the philosoPl in 
S such as “Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values 
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their titles mean. Nonetheless, the record of the South Asian contributors in 
their countries’ freedom struggles and in public service belies any charge that 
such thinkers are withdrawn from society. The roster includes one national 
president (Radhakrishnan), ambassadors (Radhakrishnan, Malalasekera), 
university vice-chancellors (Bhattacharyya, Tara Chand, Murti); a Gandhian 
social worker (Datta), and members of various government commissions. 
Even those who whitewash the past of Hindu India espouse progressive values 
and policies for modern India, and evince genuine concern for their country’s 
amelioration. 

Moore recommends (p. 12) that the reader judge the Indian mind for 
himself on the basis of the presentations in this volume. We have already 
observed that the sample is not representative, but at least it is possible to 
make some generalizations about the minds of Hindu philosophers who lean 
to Vedanta and got their B.A.’s between 1909 and 1933. They are very sensi- 
tive to Western criticism, and undertake to answer even patently unworthy 
charges against India and her thought. Their intellectual formation occurred 
ina period when the defense of cultural identity and worth was not merely a 
personal necessity but a public duty. Undertones of nationalist polemic run 
through even the most objective of these essays, and there are quite a few 
lapses into apologetic mythology. For instance, the barrenness of Indian 
philosophy from 1300 to 1900 is blamed on the Muslim and British con- 
querors. Saksena, who normally thinks clearly and impartially, paints an 
idealized picture of ancient India as endowed with social equality and mobility, 
ae and freedom for women (pp. 360-365). Then he alleges that 
o were “enslaved” in the Middle Ages (ie., by the Muslims, winama he 
T S ‘The caste system, all sorts of discrimina Hon restrictions z 
ice arriage, forced sati, slavery, early marriage, etc., spread on ae : 
a, et These are not the social thoughts and practices a m 
ttfree Sa. period of glory; they are the survivals of a dead India ae 
indicate ; slave (p. 366). This and similar passages from other contributors 

Widespread failure to think clearly about the Indian past. 
Y would such socially debilitating institutions as caste rigidity, non- 
Mage of widows, and forced sati conduce to the survival of Hindu 
a oc. when the Muslim and British overlords did not practice 
Eee and deplored Hindus doing so? Historians eee. a 

Energies, ee conquered because their rigid social Io stulti ie t T 
Powerful be © the much less numerous Muslims au pete Cc e 
Chan i aS of their freer and more egalitarian social icere Tara 
stem siege sets the record straight. “Hindu polity and is legal 

indy; to meet fully the challenge of history” (p. 382). Islam and 
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$astra) which prevented the two cultures from merging completely (p. 386), 
Also, it is widely acknowledged that in the early Mughal period the bhakti and 
siifi movements, together with Hindu-Muslim social intercourse, had exten- 
sively broken down caste separatism in North India, and philosophy was just 
about the only field in which neither Hindus nor Indian Muslims were cre- 
ative when Muslim rule was at its apogee. 

This sample of philosophers is definitely averse to history, and unmotivated 
to seek historical truth. Unsubstantiable dates are casually given. Raju (p. 42) 
avers that “many scholars” date the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in the ninth 
century B.C., but does not mention that Keith, the most painstaking of scholars 
who have dealt with the question, denies that this Upanisad is much earlier 
than 600 z.c. Datta (p. 118) says that “Indian philosophy has developed from 
the days of the Vedas . . . over a period of at least five thousand years.” This 
would place the beginning of the Vedic period before the dispersal of the 
proto-Indo-Europeans and before the founding of the Indus civilization. Datta 
(p. 131) places the earliest Upanisads at 2000 s.c. The attitude that history 
is phenomenal and unworthy of philosophical inquiry often slips out. Mahade- 
van says, “Due to historical circumstances, the classes became castes with 
numerous subdivisions, and a cold rigidity made them freeze, as it were, thus 
preventing the growth and progress of Hindu society. Fortunately, in recent 
times, the inflexibility of caste has been under the sledge-hammer blows of a 
revival of interest in the original teachings of Hinduism . . .” (p. 161). 
Evidently he thinks that historical circumstances are due not to the actions 
of Hindu society, but to some sort of fate for which men are not responsible. 
Fortune, not the forceful intrusion of Western liberal ideas and administration, 
is given the credit for the “back to the Vedas” movement with its protest 
against the iniquities of caste. 

It is quite natural that such thinkers, not recognizing purusarthakriya in 
ae > mae to offer operational programs for imple 
A a ee Philosophy, pace they endorse. Mahadevan (p. as 
Pee ord philosophy through 2 STO 
a Sanskrit Ta i = ane Re Wesi tan Wes pied) a 
vision of Krsna in his = ee eye aad yaulfs ron e aa 
eae ee = a form in chapter 11 of the Gita. His point is ie 
hadevan then lists five co ae = comprehension’ the he ee 

Thes philosophers e o oor desi porate ioe a tie alone 
aa A o it an idealist and elitist view of how cu posi- 
tions which are the formati tishnan speaks of “the metaphysical presu? sê, 
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gm. “Organized religions strive to inspire the common man with a 
pith in the existence of God as revealed in or by the founder of a religious 
gystemm. «+ * In this way, the gods and goddesses of the people of India were 
identified with the Supreme. The insistence throughout has been on the inward 
vision and transformation” (p. 180). In other words, superstition originates 
among the “common people,” and true revelation descends from Brahman to 
the spiritual elite, from whom it is passed down in accommodated or surrogate 
form to dilute and transform the religion of the multitudes, Historically, that 
is not how it happened. Despite the say-so of Raju (p. 44), Buddhism is not 
just an offshoot of the Upanisads; it drew on many other strands in popular 
Gangetic tradition, much of it perhaps non-Aryan. And it is not true, as Raju 
says (p. 186), that “all the Hindu religions grew out of Vedic thought.” 
Religions in general do not grow out of philosophies, and theistic Hinduism 
assuredly did not arise within the Vedic tradition. 

Another aspect of this elitism is the limitation of these writers’ concern for 


into eliti 


the Sastras and formal systems, while ignoring all popular religious literature 
later than the Gita. Raju (pp. 198-202), under the heading “Religion and 
Ethical Values,” talks only about the philosophical darsanas and makes no 
mention of the Puranas, Agamas, Tantras, and stotra literature in which the 
living values of popular Hinduism are embodied. And of course, none of these 
writers draws on the copious oral tradition or his own firsthand knowledge 
às a birthright participant in Indian culture. This is too bad, because most of 
fes Hindus are quite religious men, and some (e.g, Mahadevan and Nik- 
a are very well versed in the popular tradition. This curions limita- 
the a Saa because they conceived their role for the occasion as that of 
ae ee a man whose proper concern is “the highest. Also, they 
Were = tless aware that they were addressing a Western audience, and so 
Iisa ng formally, as if for photographs. Se 
| Socia oe that these philosophers have not been much expose a the 
=< aa Pa Anthropology would have taught them the vake of nonliterary, 
| ave tribal traditions, A basic understanding of social dynamics would 
| eruptions. ne the belief that cultural innovation starts uniquely wath 
of natural « : he Divine in the minds of Great Men. The general pear 
Not ec shown by these philosophers is likewise pee low, > : 3 
attributed Md any acquaintance with philosophy of science, This need no be 
ind. p. . “AY Supposed unworldliness or innate idealism of the Indian 
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thought are equally unsound. Nikhilananda says, “The concentration practiced 
by scientists may be said to belong to this category [i.e., yogic supernatural | 
cognitive power]. Without deep concentration they could not have understood 
the inner nature of the atom and released the energy locked in it” (p, 139), | 
Later he says, “Samādhi can be attained by all human beings. Each one of the 
steps leading to it has been reasoned out and scientifically tested” (p. 143). i 
Plainly, he has no idea how scientific discovery and testing are done., 

The usual strategy is to stake out a preserve for religious philosophy by | ( 
insisting that science is incapable of answering the deepest questions about l 
man. Radhakrishnan puts it elegantly : / 


We cannot understand man scientifically, as if he were only an unusually com- 
plicated object of Nature. An objective account de-personalizes man and f 
reduces him to a heterogeneous mass of fragments, which are studied by the 
different sciences. There is the biological man, the social man, the political 
man, and also the individual man, who feels pain and joy, bears responsibility, 
does good or evil, and is conscious of his alienation from himself when he 
ceases to be subject and becomes an object. (P. 178) 


All of this is just declared, without any attempt at proof. If one did not 
already know that Radhakrishnan, as a Vedantin, holds that the real man is 
the diman, which is to be known only as the absolute and always immediate 
subject, this paragraph would seem to be an appeal for an interdisciplinary 
project in the human sciences, plus an existentialist protest (with sociological 
implications) against the psychiatric effects of excessive objectivization. 

These Hindu philosophers struggle mightily to dispel the charge that spir- | 
itual philosophy is responsible for the economic backwardness of modern 
India, They do so rightly, because the charge is commonly made even now 
by social scientists and development personnel whose general theory of social 


causation is diametrically opposed to such simple-minded idealism. Bhatta- 
charyya tackles the charge head-on: 


Tt i metaphysics, again, which concerns the essence of the individual, 
Th ae ave not generally underrated the status of the body and the mind. te 
= F o no of Indian philosophy that has preached inaction as the 4 A 
ae ee of life is the Advaita Vedanta .. . and it is clearly said in the A 
if a that performance of such actions is a necessary prerequisite for earning 
e right (adhikara) to inaction. (Pp. 308-309) 
: He explains the Advaita case in two closely reasoned paragraphs, admitting 
that this system must bear some tesponsibility for Hindu inaction under & 
a verse political conditions, and concluding : Advait@ 
philosopher, no action is free, and action to the 
ee 2 the individual” (p. 310). But is he right that Advaita alone T 
s view? The pluralist systems are in accord with nondualism that libe? 


souls are inert and nonparticipant, and that action is a means which must ” 
transcended when the goal is reached 
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He frankly admits what he considers a fundamental weakness of Indian 
philosophy : that it has not ey considered “the problem of the relation 
of the liberated individual to other individuals, liberated or not, or, in the light 
of this, the relations that should bind unhberated individuals to one another” 
(p. 311). Bhattacharyya clearly views Indian philosophy as a living tradition 
with an open future, and his admission of its weakness is preparatory to his 
own attempt to work the problem through, a task for which he is manifestly 
competent. But historically, he overlooks the massive concern of Mahayana 
Buddhism with this very problem, and he likewise fails to note that Mahayana 
alone of all the Indian schools affirmed ultimate status for salvific action by 
liberated beings. He cites the Gita’s concept of disinterested action as an 
instance of “free actions, actions, viz., which are moral and spiritual, [and] 
thus constructive and forward looking, not acts of mere withdrawal” (p. 310). 
This disposes of the charge that Hindu thought commends pragmatic inaction 
to the ordinary person, but does not deal with the objection that even dis- 
interested action, karmayoga, in the Gītā is merely a means, does not have 
ultimate status, and so is less real and less valuable than ultimate inaction. 

Whether or not Indian philosophy has prevented many Indians from grap- 
pling seriously with worldly problems, it has visibly deterred our sample of 
Indian philosophers from thinking seriously (in their role as philosophers) 
about these questions. The first sections of the book, dealing with metaphysics 
and epistemology, are, on the whole, well done and convey the impression 
that the writers felt at home with their subjects. The later sections, dealing 
a pa oal and political thought, have attractive Western-style titles 
be k headings, but the subject matter is orten pecto thin, emd! even at its 
K R a particular contributor’s ingenuity in wresting ideas of modern 
e: Sa recalcitrant traditional material. A good instance is Bhattas 
doctrine of oe explication of the theory of individual freedom implicit in the 

The ae e three gunas (pp. 301-302). a A tn 

eee difficulty seems to lie in the definition of pait P w a 
ite ethic a glosses with “adhyatmika” (p. 301). Raju says, all values o 
Pirtua] a (including the social and political), intellectual, and aesthetic—are 
iitemost «sr oe they are recognized and realized as oriented po e 
Sila 4 Tee (p. 183). Raju does make a good case for the Iie z o 
Tin this A Provided they are directed to the spirit. But po 2 up E 
Sciences ea questions the hierarchy in which philosophy BG e queen o; 
the bject f aksena, p. 23), metaphysics is the summit of philosophy, and 
Scally alie Of Metaphysics is the atman, the absolute subject which is intrin- 
Phenome 2 to the world of objects. Though they try to discuss the concrete, 
Way ang Man individual, their hearts are not in it, and they keep slipping 
“ing on to “the highest.” 
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Hindu philosophers’ definition of “practical,” which Saksena explains with 


exemplary clarity : 


In the West, the term “practical” has referred to man’s relation with his 

environment and to changes and alterations 1n 1t. It has not been so in India, 

where the term has referred to just the opposite meaning of effecting change 

and alteration within one’s own self. . . . In short, the emphasis on the practical 

l in India has been with reference to the inner transformation of man rather 
: than to any socialized transformation in his style of living. (Pp. 37-38) 


What Sanskrit word, if any, do these men have in mind when they say 
“practical” in English? Certainly not vyavaharika, which has much the same 
sense that “practical” has in the West. For Muslims, as Tara Chand points out 
(p: 384), spiritual (‘“ibadat) and practical (mu‘amalat) affairs are antonymic. 
There does not appear to be traditional sanction for using “practical” in the 
opposite of its ordinary meaning. 

This semantic inversion seems to be subservient to the apologetic claim that 
Indian philosophy is practical because it leads to spiritual realization, in con- 
trast to Western philosophy which, they say, is theoretical and concerned only 
with truth for truth’s sake. Saksena argues the thesis with better than average 
cogency: “. . . as contrasted with the origin of philosophy in the West, which 
lies in the intellectual possibility of doubting the nature and the existence of 
anything whatever. . . . With all of them [the classical darsanas], it has not 
been merely the problem of knowing or of solving an intellectual puzzle but 
of finding a more satisfactory way of living” (pp. 30-31). Then he claims 
that the Western philosophers’ distinction between the apparent and the meta- 
physical worlds has remained practically a dead letter in the conduct of lives, 
whereas Indian life has been profoundly and durably influenced by this philo- 
sophical distinction (p. 32). 

Saksena is vague about just how metaphysics has affected Indian life, and he 
overlooks the far-reaching effects that Plato, Kant, Hegel, and others have 
had upon Western politics, religion, art, and science. He subsequently shows 
the same unconcern for empirical verification when he declares, “While, for all 
Practical purposes, the analogous moral theory of Kant’s conscientious living 
and action is only of historical interest in the West, the theory of nishame 
karma [non-attached living] is still significant in India because it is 2 philos- 
oniy of action which lays down an ethical determinant to the epistemologie? 
validity of knowledge as well” (p. 35). ; 

ae a of ae book are devoted to the status of m e 
ea Ae - an iae Bhattacharyya’s “The Status tical, 
oreo ae physics” is splendid as far as it goes. He is CH. 

es, eee ee generally sound. However, he does not consider the Budd 
< and Jaina positions, and in teply to a question states wrongly that the Buddhs 
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on will be considered in detail by others, and, lamely, that he ignores 
Jainism because of space limitation. 

T. R. V. Murti, in othe World and the Individual in Indian Religious 
Thought,” presents essentially his personal philosophy on the topic—a blend 
of Advaita Vedanta, Mahayana Buddhism, and original thought. His Vedanta 
is noticeably influenced by Mahayana in the direction of active altruism 
(p. 330). 

The best article in this last section is Tara Chand’s “The Individual in the 
Legal and Political Thought and Institutions of India.” He makes crystal clear 
that fullblown individualism came to Indian society only with the British, and 
that the concept was actualized by investing the individual with property 
ownership, legal rights, and direct transactions with government. In one sen- 
tence, he clarifies the confusion between temporal and spiritual which besets 
the other contributors to this section: “Under both cultures [Hindu and 
Muslim] the individual was divested of freedom in temporal matters in order 
to safeguard freedom in matters which were considered of supreme value, 
ie, in spiritualities” (p. 386). 

The two articles on Buddhism show next to no relation to the rest of the 
book. G. P. Malalasekera’s “Some Aspects of Reality as Taught by Theravada 
Buddhism” is generally accurate and discriminating. He has a good passage 
on the meaning of “real” (p. 67), which can profitably be used to interpret 
other articles in this book. There is a good discussion of moral responsibility, 
free will, and free action (pp. 80-81). Occasionally he confuses his own 
thought with the Buddha’s, as, for example, on page 73: “Here was a problem 
Which the Buddha felt could not be solved by argument or mere logic (atak- 

wtcara), for in logic one has to presuppose the reality of the thinking subject 
ete outside the process of thinking. . . . Only one kind of logic, he 

ings aR help here: the logic of events.” This may be implicit in the teachi 

RY soi autama as rendered in the Pāli Suttas, but Gautama does not in fact 

Ju n any Sutta, ; 
a asst article, “Buddhism as a Philosophy of ‘Thusness’, i 1S 
ee e Most inscrutable piece of Oriental English ever published. Moore 
strange = (footnote, p. 86) that “there is much in this chapter which is 
study of a tent for the Western reader.” He recommends preparatory 
80 much Se and attributes the difficulty in part to the condensation of 

€rial into so little space. This is very charitable, as the more 


®Xtensiy, å : : 
osos, Teatment of the subject in Takakusu’s Essentials of Buddhist Phi- 


ne equally impenetrable. 

s, Uble does not lie on the superficial linguistic level. Takakusu’s manu- 

Tomar cen well edited, and lapses in English syntax and idiom are 
y few. The vocabulary at first glance looks English, too. But*further 
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examination reveals the root of the whole difficulty. The text is an intellectual 
palimpsest in which layers from several languages, cultures, periods, anq 
schools are neither properly erased nor clearly readable. For example, Taka- 
kusu is very fond of “determinism,” “determinate,” and “indeterminate,” He 
never defines, these terms, and uses them in various and puzzling senses: 
“Void” means “indeterminate” (p. 103) ; “the indeterminateness of Nirvana” 
| (p. 104) ; “Confucianism is a determinism in the sense that Heaven is con- 
a sidered the basic principle of human life” (p. 104) ; “The idea of indetermina- 
tion in the world of differentiation is expressed by many terms: ‘having no 
special nature’ or ‘having no definite nature’; ‘all things are emptiness’ or 
‘having no special state’; ‘all are of temporary existence’ or ‘all are existent 
by combination of causes’” (pp. 105-106). Then he says: “[ Nirvana] simply 
meant the eternal continuation of his [the Buddha’s] personality in the highest 
sense of the word” (p. 108). Nirvana is thus not indeterminate in any of the 
meanings Takakusu gives, unless “in the highest sense” really signals a shift 
of truth-level. All these English phrases mask Sino-Japanese calques for 
Sanskrit terms such as Sanya, nihsvabhava, asadbhiita, and pratityasamutpada. 
But then Takakusu tosses the reader a specious analogy with modern physics 
which indicates that he has understood neither term of the comparison. “Bud- 
dhism has been teaching the Principle of Indetermination of matter and mind 
for over 2,500 years, but no anxiety or inconvenience has been caused by it as 
some modern physicists fear over the spread of the idea of the Uncertainty 
Principle of physical science” (p. 106). At the risk of further uncharity, one 
may hazard the suggestion that Takakusu himself is not troubled by multi- 
event; self-contradiction, and sheer meaninglessness, because for him lan- 
guage 1s not a means of communicating ideas but of inducing emotive states 
and ritually validating cultural institutions. 

If this is the real purpose of his verbal behavior, it is disguised by sporadic 
gure fi to philosophize. He presents an elaborate dialectic which he says § 
Nāgārjuna’s, but which is in fact Takakusu’s own homegrown cross between 
en n e sne), It is an oscillation between ee 
on an £ er truth? in which the synthesis of the two i ae 
aa car mmon-sense truth for the next stage. Such fai ue i 
a ise i Bois oS a apanese, tae European, and the ee Be 
Be ord wW ole article. This piece does not achieve the e 1 a% 
am ing out the picture where the Hindu contributors had little : 


Say, but at does inadvertently provide a comparison which is very Cc” we 


mentary to “the Indian mind.” 
he eine as a mbole Provides a very serviceable companion to ee 
nan : ton A Source Book in Indian Philosophy. There iS i a 
nthology of topical articles bridgj i jslation t9 a 
ee philosophi iging the texts in trans anaes 
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throughout this meny has been to enable the nonspecialist reader to place 
these articles within the context of Indian intellectual history. I should add 
that most of the contributors shine better in debate than in the expository 
f. format, and that many of them have significantly modified their views in the 
4 intervening years. This volume is a set of still photographs taken years ago of 
qn illustrious group whose generation is now passing rapidly off the Indian 
| intellectual stage. 


| 
| Ricuarp H. ROBINSON 
| University of Wisconsin 
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On Perception (The Pratyaksapariccheda of Dignaga’s Pramanasa- 
muccaya from the Sanskrit Fragments and the Tibetan Versions), translated 
and annotated by Masaaki Hattori. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


Dignaga, 


In this volume Masaaki Hattori translates and explains the first chapter, the 
Pratyaksapariccheda, of Dignaga’s greatest work, the Pramdyasamuccayavriti, a 
celebrated Buddhist text on epistemology, logic, and semantics. Unfortunately, the 
Sanskrit original of the work has not survived. But two Tibetan translations of 
the text, one by Vasudhararaksita and Sen-rgyal, and the other by Kanakavarman 
and Dad-pahi Ses-rab, along with a Tibetan translation of the detailed commentary 
on Dignaga’s work by Jinendrabuddhi, are preserved. Mr. Hattori has used the 
translation by Kanakavarman and Dad-pahi Ses-rab as the basic text, but by con- 
stant reference to the translation by Vasudhararaksita and Sen-rgyal and the Tibetan 
version of Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary, he has made considerable emendations in 
the former, which are mentioned in the notes. Besides these Tibetan translations, 
Mr. Hattori has availed himself of Sanskrit fragments found quoted in various 
texts. He has also made use of the Sanskrit reconstruction of the Pramanasamutc- 
cayauriti and Jinendrabuddhi’s fika by Jain Muni Jambuvijaya. 

The Pratyaksapariccheda, as its name suggests, deals with problems pertaining 
to perception. The work consists of four major parts: (1) introduction, (2), trans- 
lation, (3) notes to the translation, and (4) Tibetan texts, to which an appendix 
's added containing a valuable Sanskrit index of verses, technical terms, and proper 
names, as well as a separate Tibetan index. 

In the introduction the translator presents a brief account of the life and works 
g Dignāga on the basis of evidence derived from different literary sources. He 
also Presents a short outline of all the six chapters of the Pramanasamuccaya with 
ee a x refers to different commentaries on it. The translation and ae tp 
> im ation which constitute the major portion of the book are n aa ae 
ee a 2 facilitate a clearer grasp of various points of the aa $ a 
divided a a good enumerative device. According to the topic cait wi i ee 
hated A, B subdivided all the six sections of the translation into P y A 
being highly pend Aa, Ab, Ac, Ban BDR ANa T R eee a 

rackets r compressed, the translator has to BE $ a E 
Mentations pe bring out the inten ede oh the unbracketed 
itera] tran : i held to a minimum, and, when read along X en 

ve oS ation, give a smooth syntactical flow. The work, P as é 
added = a Somewhat unilluminating to many readers if the translator had no 
The nded Notes to indicate the proper context and significance of the text. , 
the firs a Predominantly polemical (of the six sections of the gee only 
ining e 1S devoted to the exposition of Disneeee ae Se ce 
aig ioe seek to examine critically the views of the Va a Be A = 
Or alud ? ee, and Mimarnsa), the views of the adversaries riefin ute onset 
"Buments ee to be understood in order to appreciate te force of Dignees $ 
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which, justifiably, is almost double the length of the translation, and abounds in 
fragments from various original texts. After the notes, the transliterated texts of 
the two Tibetan translations are separately given on facing pages, a useful arrange- 
ment for ready reference. 

Indeed, it is:“the first attempt in a Western language to furnish both source and 
interpretation for a major body of Dignaga’s thought” (p. v), and is, therefore, 
a commendable work. 


K. N. UPADHYAYA 
University of Hawai 


Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, translated with an introduction by 
Muhsin Mahdi. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1968. Pp. xxv + 158. 
$1.95. Paper. 


This is a new paperback edition of a book which was first published in 1962. It 
consists of three important works of al-Farabi, one of the dominant figures in the 
earliest periods of Islamic philosophy (ca. 870-950), in complete English trans- 
lation: (1) “Attainment of Happiness” (Tahsil al-Sa‘adah, Arabic text published 
in Hyderabad, a.m. 1345); (2) “The Philosophy of Plato” (Falsafat Aflatin, 
Arabic text ed. Franz Rosenthal and Richard Walzer, London, 1943); and (3) 
“The Philosophy of Aristotle” (Falsafat Aristitalis, Arabic text ed. Muhsin Mahdi, 
Beirut, 1961). The whole work constitutes an interesting trilogy aimed primarily 
at presenting as accurately as possible what al-Farabi considers to be the most 
enthentic interpretation of the philosophical thought of Plato and Aristotle. In 
preparing this paperback edition, Professor Muhsin Mahdi has corrected some 
mistakes in the text and the notes, made a few stylistic changes, and reconsidered 
a few of the interpolations. Besides, he has written a new introduction which 
purports to clarify the general scheme of the trilogy and to analyze the major 
problems dealt with in each of the three books. 

: ae can be no doubt that the book will be most welcome to all specialists i 
rs aoe: Also, in vicy of the increasing importance attached to. the 
a r cal activity of al-Fārābī, not only in terms of the history of Islamic 
5 Bae de o to the formative process of the scholastic oe 
interested in the way i Pol be: 2 incomparable value to those W D en 

ay in which the major ideas of Plato and Aristotle had be 
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number of previously unknown menses, Me Kitāb al-Hurūf, for instance, the 
manuscript of which exists in Tehran, is said to be important to such a degree 
hat, when published, it will completely change the ideas which we have hitherto 
entertained regarding the thought of the Second Teacher. 

The author of the present work, Muhsin Mahdi, is the leading, figure in this 
revival of interest in al-Fārābī. This fact alone will add a great amount of im- 
portance to the small introductory work which we now have in our hands. The 
Fnglish translation of the texts, we may add, is of remarkable accuracy and 
intelligibility. 

TosHIHIKO IzuTSU 
McGill Institute of Islamic Studies, Tehran 


World Perspectives in Philosophy, Religion and Culture (Essays Presented 
to Professor Dhirendra Mohan Datta), edited by Patna: R. J. Singh Bharati 
Bhawan, 1968. Pp. xxx + 480. Rs. 50/-. 


! This volume contains thirty-four essays presented to Professor Dhirendra Mohan 
Datta in commemoration of his seventieth birthday. These essays cover a vast 
ground of studies which can only be properly characterized by the title of the book. 
| Topics range from literature, history, morality, science, and religion, to philosophy. 
Being uneven in length, scholarship, philosophical depth, and literary style, some 
of the papers are very readable, while others are disappointing. 

! Since the miscellaneous and comprehensive character of the volume precludes an 
i adequate brief review, selection and omission are inevitable. A number of the 
| Papers are significant. The late Charles A. Moore’s “The Practical Aspect of 
| 


Western Philosophy” is a good reply to many critics of Western philosophy. 
William K, Frankena’s “Ethics in an Age of Science” exhibits the author’s mastery 
of the subject and penetrating analysis. The scholarship of Wing-tsit Chan's 
of oe Yang-ming’s Criticism of Buddhism” is admirable. Dale Riepe’s “Influence 
’ “dian Thought upon that of the United States” is informative and interesting. 
ang Chün-i (here misspelled “T’ang-Chun”), in his “Chinese Attitude Towards 
orld Religions” for the Chinese mind, while Herbert 
: Schneider's » is an accurate description of the 
Merican scene 


is an excellent spokesman 
“Religious Diversity in America 


op r Pity that some of the significant world perspectives in religion a pee 
Ssential ea resented here. For example, Ch’an or Zen Buddhism, Me ich is so 
the | ar Eastern culture and has attracted Western scholars an aymen ie 
ag decades, does not receive treatment except under Wang Yang-ming’s 

BeVitational a matter of fact, not much attention is given to the ee East, cure 

a center seems to have been placed upon the comparison between indian 
~ Philos aa thought. Nevertheless, one who engages in research in comparative 


phy an : ibution of this book. 

a d culture cannot afford to ignore the contributi ess 
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Buddhism (Readings in Eastern Religious Thought, Vol. II), edited by Allie 
M. Frazier. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1969. Pp. 304. $3.50 paper- 
bound; $6.00 hardbound. 
This book of readings on Buddhist religious thought combines in one volume both 
interpretive essays on the Buddhist tradition and selections from the Buddhist 

5 

3 


literature. The essays come first and begin with “The Dialogue in Myth of East 
and West,” taken from The Masks of God: Oriental Mythology, by Joseph 
Campbell. ‘ i 

Campbell approaches Eastern thought by comparing three of its basic myths 

concerning the destiny of man with corresponding myths in the Western tradition. 
The myths concern the concept of time and history—as cyclical in the East and 
linear in the West; the concept of creation—as metaphysically poetical in the East 
and ethically historical in the West; and finally the concept of the ego—as calling 
for extinction in the East and unique individual development in the West, 

The second essay is from Buddhism: Its Essence and Development, by Edward 
Conze, who shows that Buddhism can be considered both a mystical religion and 
a philosophy which could be described as a “dialectical pragmatism with a psycho- 
logical turn.” 

While the next essay is a selection from D. T. Suzuki’s Outlines of Mahāyāna 
Buddhism, the doctrines reprinted here are common to both Theravada and 
Mahayana thought (e.g, karman, Atman, avidya, and nirvana). 

The fourth essay is reprinted from Heinrich Zimmer’s Philosophies of India. « 
Zimmer remarks that Buddhist doctrine is called yana or “vehicle,” and while all 
sects describe the vehicle in different ways, they all attempt to leave behind 
ignorance (avidya), desire (kama), and suffering (duhkha), and to reach oe 
lightenment (bodhi), wisdom (vidya), and liberation (moksa). Zimmer explains 
with pointed insights clothed in rich metaphors the passage of this vehicle from 
the unhappy human condition to the ideal state of being. i 

Allie M. Frazier, the editor, rounds out these essays with a historical sketch z 

e Buddhist religious tradition. He begins with the Indian religious tradition 17 
general and ends with an analysis of monastic and lay Buddhism and its oe 
outside India. However, while he admits that the ideal of monastic life “lies 2 
the core of the Buddhist religion,” he criticizes the early Buddhist ideal cee 
isolated saint by judging it against the Western standard of social involvemen™ 
Frazier therefore feels that later Mahayana Buddhism is more accommodating, 
tolerant, and liberating. } 
This understandable prejudice, however, becomes destructive when Bra 
coses a selection from M. Hiriyanna’s The Essentials of Indian Philosophy 
peace erly Buddhist literature. Hiriyanna seems to have little respect fon rly 
carly tradition and speaks of it mainly in negative terms. He feels that € 


Buddhism corrupted the original ethical “folk-gospel” of the Buddha which a a 
Be aman which “persists here as well as hereafter.” Hiriyanna feels that © 
‘original religion«“was forced A 
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kish misapprehension” that such ideas as the Four Noble Truths, anātman 
qnityatva (impermanence), yoga (meditation), and metaphysics in gen- 
This rather one-sided interpretation is somewhat offset by ninety pages 
of well-selected verses from Pāli literature, including the Dhammapada, translated 
py Henry Clarke Warren and F. Max Müller. > 

The Mahayana literature, consisting of selections from The Buddhacarita of 
Agvaghosa (translated by E. B. Cowell), The Diamond Cutter Sūtra (Vajrac- 
chedaka Sūtra; translated by F. Max Müller), and selections from The Lotus of 
the True Law (Saddharmapundarika Sūtra; translated by H. Kern) also seem to 
be well selected. They are preceeded, unlike the early Buddhist selections, by a 
good essay on Mahayana reprinted from Ananda Coomaraswamy, Buddha and the 
i Gospel of Buddhism. He explains the Bodhisattva ideal, the idea of passing merit 
! (punya) from one individual to another, the Mahayana “Buddha theology,” and the 
Mahayana concept of nirvāņa as expressed by Nagarjuna. The selections are fol- 
lowed, and the book is concluded, by an excellent essay on Zen from D. T. Suzuki’s 
Essays in Zen Buddhism (1st ser.), in which he analyzes in depth the “satori” or 
enlightenment experience. 


“mon! 
(no-self); 
eral arose: 


Donatp W. MITCHELL 
University of Hawaii 


Studies in Arabic Philosophy, by Nicholas Rescher. Pittsburgh: The University 
e | f Pittsburgh Press, 1967. Pp. 169. $7.95. 


fs volume is composed of ten separate studies, most of which are devoted to 
sues and figures in the Arabic development of logic. Four of the studies have 
tee elsewhere and are reprinted with only minor changes. Another two draw 
ue from previously published essays. Four studies appear for the first ae 
ee £ Islamic philosophy provides the book with a ies of eae s 
therefo eee co not pretend to a unified development. Tt would seem appropriate, 
a Noe if this review considered the ten essays serially. pee 
e eee Epistle ‘On the Concentric Structure of the Universe, ; a a 
biogra, n is the first English translation of that essay and is eee ne 
ism a ical note and an analytical comment citing the mathematized zisto a 
esa al-Kindi introduced to Arabic science. “Al-Kindi's Ta n 
an i CUGET is a newly published study, giving @ translation of a re l - 
Teat duction arguing that even where al-Kindi’s subject is Platonic 
a ation is Aristotelian. 
Art ae Dn ‘Adi’s Treatise ‘On the Four Scientific Questions Regarding the 
gici”? provides a brief introduction to, and a translation of, that short 
oogical go 8 8 delightful song of praise in behalf of ane medicinal ace 
ions a Ought, and should be required reading for antirationalists of : per- 
ee, enna on the Logic of Questions” provides a useful table showing 
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“ äh on Aristotle on Causation” presents a translation of an incomplete 

me ae : E Book II of the Posterior Analytics and noting an error in 
Bee i. are of Aristotle’s work. The chapter also contains the Arabic 
sae Concept of Existence in Arabic Logic and Philosophy” illustrates the 
way in which medieval Arabic and modern Western discussions of the concept of 
existence depend on themes established by stoic logicians. The T also shows 
the manner in which the Mu'tazilites anticipated Leibniz’s GW of nonexistent 
possibles, and al-Farabi, Kant’s view of Ecistence as a predicate, Professor Rescher 
also describes the various uses of the existential assumption by Avicenna and 
Averroes. The chapter also claims that the solution offered by al-Qazwini al- 
Katibi accords perfectly with the theory of definite descriptions. The chapter is 
instructive for any philosopher, but particularly for those who hold that careful 
analysis of the concept of existence began in the latter part of the nineteenth 
Sie Theory of Temporal Modalities in Arabic Logic and Philosophy” isa 
similar corrective. An extended and highly technical discussion of al-Qazwini 
al-Katibi’s “Sun Epistle,” this chapter offers a modern notation to express the 
modal logic of this thirteenth-century Persian philosopher. Professor Rescher 
demonstrates al-Qazwini’s dependence on Avicenna’s Kitab al-isharat and relates 
the entire medieval discussion to the disagreements among Aristotle, the Stoics, and 
the Megarians. The essay is useful both for students of the history of philosophy 
and for students of logic. 

“Ibn al-‘Assal’s Discourse on Logic” is a companion to the preceding chapter. 
The introduction employs the same notation for dealing with modalities and the 
translation is an interesting example of medieval Arabic classification. The appara- 
tus supplied by Professor Rescher makes the literal translation somewhat more 
manageable, 

If the first eight studies have been within Islamic thought, the last two are about 
it. “Nicholas of Cusa on the Qur’n” reviews the Christian theologian’s fairly 
unique grasp of the Muslim Scripture: if the Qur’an contains error and ae 
heresy, it is also the case that it contains much that is true albeit reflected from t : 
Christian scriptures. Analysis rather than condemnation should be the schol 
attitude; dialogues rather than crusades should be the confrontations Rs 
church and Mosque. It is striking enough in our own day when such a Mee 
announced by an important prelate; that it was stated by a cardinal in the fifteen 


. . . . i las 
century is justification for the high marks Professor Rescher awards to N icho 
of Cusa. 

The tenth and final chapter, 


est,” 
“The Impact of Arabic Philosophy on the W 
presents three major “waves” 


z rship 
of influence: the medieval use of Arabic ae i 
as a route back to Greek science and philosophy; the Renaissance inter 
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Arabic philosophers as Successors to the classical tradition, an interest CO1" 
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if Averroes had this much influence on Padua and thence on Galileo (as seems 
likely), historians of science have much homework to do. Also, if Avicenna’s 
suggestion of a lonely religious hero (developed in Ibn Tufail’s Hayy ibn Vaqzan) 
had this much influence on Defoe’s Crusoe (which seems less likely), the Christian 
pietist would do well to look to his ancestry. It is a fitting final chapter to the 
collection. 

The adjective in the title of the volume is unfortunate. As Professor Rescher 
remarks, “there is no such thing as an ‘Arabic philosophy’,” unless one is prepared 
to call German analysis of Shakespeare “German literature.” One can only suspect 
the hand of an assistant editor. In any event, the Library of Congress is wiser in 
recommending that this fine collection be catalogued under “Islamic” philosophy. 


R. T. BLACKWOOD 
Hamilton College 


Religions of the East, by Joseph M. Kitagawa. Enlarged ed. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, n.d. Pp. 351. $2.95. Paper. 


We are fortunate in having an increased number of textbooks and interestingly 
written guides for the general reader in the field of Eastern religions. Dr. 
Kitagawa’s book, now more than ten years old, has been enlarged by the addition 
ofa chapter on Japanese religions. It is the only book of its type that approaches 
religion from the standpoint of “communities of faith.” The concept of the “holy 
ait eee is intended to “provide a useful tool for this inquiry crossing religious 
F disciplinary lines.” “Community” in this case does not mean “church” in the 
oa Sepse but the structure of human relationships, religious experiences, 
E ae influences distinctive to each faith. Chinese religion, for example, is 
vith oe an element of the family system, social ritual, and a sense of harmony 
fo evans pather than as a particular church structure with a doctrinal perspec- 
munity mor ee is aptly interpreted as related to a sense of national com- 
at man as i animany other faiths. This book is instructive in attempting to look 
exposition pee whole. Its purpose is not to give philosophic or doctrinal 

» although Dr. Kitagawa does provide clear summaries of many of the 


central . . . 
Ment, aspects of Eastern faith in addition to outlines of their historical develop- 


Religi aan 

p T "s of the East performs a valuable service as 4 step toward bridging the 
scientist of the Orientalists on doctrines and systems of thought, and the social 

I emphasis on ritual and popular practice in religion. 


t once aie a 
and Was the vogue to trace religious history in terms of the origins of ideas _ 


Octri a a : 
mes. More recently, the existential dimension OF situational context has 
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Sees of as a method of interpretation. The theological or philosophical 


ee either of these views are influenced and interrelated with both the 
th rich, gee unity of faith and the socio-cultural milieu. Ethnographis studies 
es mata for understanding religious communities abound for many Asian 
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disciplinary understanding of the religious pucnomenon: The sociology and an- 
thropology of religions have had a considerable renaissance in Western scholarship 
since World War II. Kitagawa’s book will be very helpful to both the student and 
the teacher in relating the insights of the theologian and the social scientist. 


ROBERT BOBILIN 
University of Hawaii 


The Buddhist Tradition in India, China, and Japan, edited by Wm. Theodore 
de Bary, with the collaboration of Yoshito Hakeda and Philip Yampolsky. Con- 
tributions by A. L. Basham, Leon Hurvitz, and Ryusaku Tsunoda. New York: The 
Modern Library, 1969. Pp. xxii + 417. $2.45. Paper. 


This book surveys the mainstream of Buddhist thought and practice in India, China, 
and Japan. True to its title, it makes no reference to the schools of Buddhism in 
Southeast Asia, Central Asia, Tibet, and Korea. The avowed intention of the 
editors has been “not so much to give an account of Buddhism in its historical 
development as to let Buddhists give an account of themselves” (p. vii). 

There is a fairly representative sample of excerpts from Buddhist literature 
illustrating aspects of the growth and development of the main schools of Buddhism. 
However, there is a notable lack of any extracts from the writings of the Indian 
Madhyamika school, which played a critical role in the expansion of Buddhism in 
China and Japan. Likewise, when we come to Japanese Buddhism, although Nara 
is referred to as “the stronghold of the Six Sects of Buddhism” (p. 277), three of 
these sects, namely, the Rissha or Ritsu, the Kusha-ron (Chinese: Chii-she, see 
p. 141) and the Jojitsu (Chinese: Ch’eng-shih, see p. 141) are not even mentioned, 
Possibly because they were schools of conversative Buddhism. There is a similar 
neglect of the Hinayana schools in dealing with the Buddhism of China, perhaps 
because of their lesser importance. 
cn el degree of objectivity and scholarship in the introd ae 
fee ne both in Bae A T made by the editors. But personal bias A 
io Tae ee oce of excerpts and the observations made. To this € = 

sf considered to contain just a Buddhist account of their oY 
writings. 

Be ee o ie denying Buddhism of moe i 
r developments with the original teachings is rare'y 


dicated. Thus Pure Land and Zen Buddhism would be presented as two sects oe 
toric 


their development more to their new cultural contexts than to their his 
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Yet, the fact of the matter is that according to the early texts, the Buddh 


in teaching the Dhamma to the common ™ 
latter he stressed the importance of mental ¢ 
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suited to their temperaments. To the former he spoke of heaven (sagga-kathā) and 
the necessity for faith. It is not surprising if this line of thinking resulted in a 
school! which made use of the concept and ideal of the nonreturner (anāgāmin) 
born in the Pure Abodes (suddhāvāsa) as depicted in the Sukhāvativyūha Sitras. 
Both forms of Buddhism intended to reduce the ignorance, hatred, and greed of 
the individual and bring about an awakening or transformation. So there is no 
pasic contradiction between the two approaches. This does not mean that some 
of the developments do not go beyond what may be considered as legitimate ex- 
tensions of ideas from the standpoint of early Buddhism. The Mahayanist materials 
should, therefore, be carefully studied in the light of their historical origins. 
Erroneous assertions are not lacking. The statement that the term bodhisattva 
| “literally meaning ‘Being of Wisdom’ was first used in the sense of a previous 
incarnation of the Buddha” (p. 75) is incorrect. The term bodhisatta (Sanskrit: 
bodhisattva), meaning a ‘being (aspiring) for enlightenment,’ is first used to 
denote the life of the Buddha in this life prior to his enlightenment (e.g., see 
Majjhima Nikaya [P.T.S. ed.] I. 17). Again, the characterization of ignorance 
in early Indian Buddhism as “the fundamental illusion that individuality and 
permanence exist” (p. 11) is not correct. Ignorance here is defined as “ignorance 
‘of the four Noble Truths.” The statement following this, namely that “hence 
there arise in the organism various psychic phenomena . . .” (ibid.) is also in- 
correct since avijja paccaya sankhara in the formulas of causal genesis means 
“ignorance conditions volitional activities,’ which is not the same as psychic 
phenomena, 

| In giving a brief account of the enlightenment of the Buddha, the editors state 
i that “the prince recalled, in the first watch of the night, the sequence of his former 
| births . . » (p. 68). This is immediately followed by the statement, “he next 


meditates on the twelve-link chain of causation ....” This is not so since, according 
z ie texts, he next observes the operations of karman. The statement that 
Indian Mahāyānists conceived of the universe as consisting of an infinite number 
aes :..” suggests in this context that the Indian Hinayanists did not do so, 
conce ed be incorrect. Several such erroneous statements, ee a 
Tepes mistranslations, and misinterpretations may pe cited. 2 ee 
and auth somewhat the value of a book which on the whole is a ees 1 rea : 
uddhi entic account of some of the main phases and trends in the development 0 
1st thought and living. 


K. 
X J AYATILLEKE 
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Gee and Reality (An Indian Approach to Metaphysics), by John B. 


ttam, Bangalore: Dharmaram College, 1967. Pp: ix + 259. Rs. 10. 
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al Presentation of background material, with various chapters devoted to the 
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relationships between Samkara and Ramanu ja, and, lastly; the relationship between 
consciousness and reality in the context oi Ramanuja's philosophy. Part II, con- 
sisting of nine chapters, is concerned with the topic of consciousness and meta- 
physics. Chapters 1 through 3 explore the nature of consciousness together with 
empirical and transcendental approaches to reality. Chapters 4 and 5 are comple- 
mentary: the first examines the One and the latter the Many from the point of 
view of consciousness. Subsequent chapters discuss causality, the Upanisadic syn- 
thesis, personality, and two basic world views—Indian and Western. 

In the main, what Chethimattam presents as Indian metaphysics, while it may 
provoke some disagreement among Advaitins, is a fairly faithful and acceptable 
account of orthodox Indian thought. There is a problem, however, in assessing his 
work as an original contribution rather than as a traditional exposition. His an- 
nounced intention is to develop a “reconstruction of a Metaphysics from the Indian 
point of outlook” (p. 93). Although he is successful in specifying and advancing 
such a reconstruction, his remarks are often trivially obvious for even a beginning 
student of Indian philosophy. He also fails to differentiate adequately between what 
is his own in the way of creative reconstruction, and what belongs to the original 
organization of Ramanuja. 

The author’s unduly choppy style interrupts virtually every page with headings 
or subheadings. In one of the more extreme but all too prevalent examples, a bold- 
faced heading is used to introduce a single sentence (p. 87). Such gratuitous 
intrusion upon the text subtracts from the continuity and adds nothing. One also 
gets the impression that there is a greater concern for neat summations than for 
careful analysis. The author’s glib generalizations collapse when concrete examples 
are brought to bear on the points at issue. “Rational thought is exteriorized and 
static” (p. 243). How well does this characterize the archrationalist Hegel? 

Among Westerners, those disposed toward existentialism or phenomenology will, 
perhaps, be most interested in Chethimattam’s book. He makes a number of explicit 
and implicit references to the phenomenological-existential tradition. His discussio” 
of the “L-Thou” relationship in terms of the contrast between Sarikara and 


eee, i i: 
Rāmānuja, for example, should be of interest to the student of Martin Bubers 
existentialism, 


EARLE COLEMAN 
University of Hawaii 
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10 THE EDITOR: 

Mr. A. L. Herman, in “Satyagraha: A new Indian word for some old ways of 
Western thinking” (April 1969 issue), attempts to show that Gandhi’s concept is 
derived from Tolstoi and Thoreau. He supports his contention by reference to a 
similarity of ideas between Gandhi and these writers, and by offering a chrono- 
logical account. The similarity is undeniable, but errors in chronology cast doubt 
on his conclusions. 

Mr. Herman distinguishes “four phases in the evolution of the concept” during 
the period from December 28, 1907 “until near July 18, 19082’ He defines 
satyagraha as “a doctrine of civil disobedience (Phase I), employing love, non- 
violence, fearlessness, and courage (Phase II), supported by Divine aid (Phase 
III), resulting in the conversion or change of heart of one’s oppressors (Phase 
IV)” (p. 132). Apparently we are to believe that Gandhi conceived of civil dis- 
obedience in December, then thought of the appropriate inner attitudes in Feb- 
tuary, next decided to introduce Divine sanctions in April, and finally came to the 
conclusion in July that all this might be useful in converting one’s opponents to 
another point of view. On the contrary, it can be shown that not only did these 
concepts all play an active role in Gandhi’s propaganda before these dates, indeed 
before 1907, but furthermore that they existed more or less all together from the 
fall of 1906. 

Mr. Herman takes as the significant date for the emergence of the concept of 
satyagraha the search for a new name in December 1907. Actually, a more sig- 
nificant date is the taking of an oath of noncompliance to the registration act by 
the Indian community on September 11, 1906. This was the real beginning of 
the practice of what later was named satyagraha, and the act of oath-taking clearly 
embodies Herman’s Phase I and Phase III, and not a little of Phase II and IV. 
Six weeks later, Gandhi published in his weekly Indian Opinion (Oct. 20, 1906) 
ae a civil disobedience campaign, including instructions for paepe of 
ee Jail-going, legal defense, and an appeal to the public conscience: “Reports 
mea cases and of others that may be instituted will be cabled to the whole 
khase ected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, V, 473-475). If all the component 

were present in 1906, how can they be understood to emerge newly in 

The question of ch Herman’s major contention, namely, that 

ases T and II : pee ee » - Thi and Phases II, III, and 
I to Bela anc directly traceable” to oea i ’ : ne 
Indian = oi. With respect to the former, he says, “. . . 1noreau gave to the 
Phas mmunity in South Africa in 1907 what we have called Phase 1 and 
Justices, : eo a method and an attitude respectively for coping ee 
conscience; e showed Gandhi and the satyagrahis the way ee oe to ice 
Pinion cae the face of evil, and at the same time he showed them how pu ic 
q Thoreau d be marshaled and used in the defense of individual conscience. 
E, 136) ET imprisonment a necessary and respectable part of satyagraha” 
Present. nfortunately for Mr. Herman’s argument, all these elements had been 
Sandi a ‘ven prominent in September and October 1906, a full year before 
cae Suntere@ Pre feniePemely, CCl Bram betkietre. Haridwar 
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How do we know when Gandhi read the essay? There are conflicting reports, 
but there is no doubt that the first public notice of Gandhi’s interest in it was the 
publication of extensive excerpts (in the Gujarati language) in the September 7, 
1907 issue of Indian Opinion. The campaign was then over a year old, and during 
that year Gandhi had cited many models and precedents for civil disobedience in 
his weekly: the Indian hartal or strike, the Hottentots, Wat Tyler, John Hampden, 
John Bunyan (all these on Oct. 6, 1906), the suffragettes (very frequently), as 
well as the Boers, Bal G. Tilak, the Ramayana, Jesus, Buddha, Mohammed—but 
he made no mention of Thoreau for a full year. Did Gandhi, who was searching so 
widely for precedents, conceal his knowledge of Thoreau for so long? No, I think 
we can assume that he published Thoreau within a few days of encountering the 
essay, and that we may take as correct his own later statement: “The idea that I 
had derived my idea of Civil Disobedience from the writings of Thoreau is wrong. 
The resistance to authority in South Africa was well advanced before I got the 
essay of Thoreau on Civil Disobedience.” It is clearly inaccurate to assert that 
“Thoreau gave” to the Indian community what they already possessed before 
September 1907, and we must look elsewhere for the sources of inspiration. 

I will not discuss the impact of Tolstoi on Gandhi, which was indeed consider- 
able, but I do think some question should be raised respecting Herman’s denial 
that neither satyagraha nor its constituent elements can be found in the Indian 
tradition. It would be strange indeed if, at a minimum, we could not find Phase Il 
(love, nonviolence, fearlessness, and courage”) and Phase III (a belief in Divine 
sanction or the efficacy of spiritual force) in the Hindu classics, especially as re- 
interpreted by such Gandhian contemporaries as Sri Aurobindo and Bal G. Tilak. 
But I shall leave it to the philosophers of the Indian tradition to take up this 
aspect. 

Surely there are affinities between Gandhi and Thoreau, not least because (as 
Thoreau observed) “the pure Walden water is mingled with the sacred water of 
the Ganges.” The Hindu classics were eagerly studied in Concord. But it is false 
to ascribe to Thoreau or other Western thinkers all credit for Gandhi’s philosophy, 
and to maintain that he was “British to the core.” This reflects not only a strange 
blindness to Gandhi’s native culture but something of the disease of white suprem- 
acy in the guise of philosophical research. 


James D. Hunt 
Associate Professor of 
Philosophy and Religion 
Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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satyagraha; second, the presen of satyagraha in the Indian tradition; and third, 
Gandhi as “British to the core,” together with my “strange blindness.” 

The chief point at issue between Professor Hunt and myself is: Does the activity 
of 1906 contain sufficient elements of the philosophy of satyagraha of 1907 and 1908 
to be called “satyagraha activity”? If it does, then satyagraha philosophy was 
present in 1906 before Gandhi knew of Thoreau’s work; and if that is the case, 
then satyagraha philosophy is not dependent on Thoreau at all, and there goes the 
argument of the paper. If it does not, then satyagraha philosophy was not present 
in the activity of 1906; and possibly the thesis of the paper with respect to 
Thoreau still stands. 

Undoubtedly the taking of the oath of noncompliance on September 11, 1906 
was a significant event for the South African movement. But it is highly question- 
able whether that act embodied any, much less all, of the elements that are later 
found in satyagraha—we just aren’t told enough about how feelings, attitudes, and 
intentions ran during that 1906 period. There is always the danger, of course, of 
reading too much into an event which prima facie looks like a species of satyagraha 
activity. My own impression, roughly and crudely put, is that the community 
didn’t really know what it was doing when it decided to stand together against the 
Government’s Asiatic Ordinance, and merely deciding to stand together doesn’t 
make satyagraha. What was present in abundance, however, was anger, confusion, 
Passion, heat, and a pervading sense of righteous indignation. : 

The reason for my having concentrated on the documents from December 1907 
to July 1908 was that these documents, reflecting possibly a cooler, more rational 
moment in the community’s history, philosophize on the historical events of the 
1906 to 1908 period, while the documents of the 1906 and early 1907 period merely 
Teport the events with minimal speculation. And it was with Gandhi’s reflections 


on the meanings of those events, rather than the events or activities per se, that I 
Was concerned : ; 


During his seven-month period Gandhi and his satyagrahis were reflecting on 

see cory, of sorts over the South African government. That “victory” came 

Which pac result of an act of civil disobedience to the government [the events 

itan Started in July 1907], and in reflecting on it, the Indians desired to give 

for oe It is with their ruminations and considerations about a proper name 

cer at they had done, for their instrument of “victory,” that we shall be con- 
ned here.” (P. 127) 


Pri ; 3 
ane 2 July 1907 it is very difficult, I believe, to see anything remotely resembling 
Iraha in the activities of Gandhi and his associates in South Africa. 
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Gandhian contemporaries, Dhirendra Mohan Datta and Swami Nikhilananda, 

would seem to concur (p. 125, n. 4). The virtues listed by Professor Hunt are 

certainly lauded in the Indian texts. But virtues listed in this summary fashion are 

not what I called “phases” in the paper. There is more to a phase of satyagraha 

than such a virtue pure and simple. It is, for example, “love, nonviolence, fearless- 

ness, and courage” in the full face of hatred, violence, fear, and cowardice that 
a was spoken of in the paper. It was “a belief in the efficacy of spiritual force” in 
overcoming seeming insurmountable odds of human suffering, injustice, and deg- 
radation. To represent the phases of satyagraha as Professor Hunt has is far too 
simplistic, and as a consequence, his argument purchases strangeness trivially and 
with a minimum of effort. 

On the third and final issue, Professor Hunt says in his last paragraph, “. .. it | 
is false to ascribe to Thoreau or other Western thinkers all credit for Gandhi’s 
philosophy, and to maintain that he was ‘British to the core’.” First, all credit for 
Gandhi’s philosophy cannot go to “Thoreau or other Western thinkers,” and I did 
not argue to that specific conclusion in the paper. Thus in the first paragraph of 
my paper I stated that Gandhi’s innovative and political genius lay “in synthesizing 
these two already available philosophical movements [Thoreau’s and Tolstoi’s], | 
and in putting this synthesized philosophy of satyagraha into action where and 
when it was most needed” (p. 123). That certainly makes it Gandhi’s philosophy. 

Second, I did not say that Gandhi was “British to the core,” but, rather, “and 
while he was to spend the rest of his life fighting against it [‘Westernization”] 
he remained British to the core even in the fight...” (p. 123). I think there is 4 
difference, Further, the conclusion about Gandhi’s British or Western attitude is G 
simply a well-documented empirical statement. I attach no sinister connotations 
to such an observation nor should anyone else. 

Whether the conclusion to the paper “reflects a strange blindness to Gandhi’s 
native culture,” and whether immanent in the paper there be “something of the | 
disease of white supremacy” I cannot really say. Regarding the first imputation, 
ae ay TR as odd that satyagraha as “native culture” lasted a e 
have to E meet = long 5 ie co Mohandas Cant : ae 
r a is that there is nothing “native” to India in it ae 
( canines cu ture for that matter). Regarding the second impu i 

ith neither “British” nor “Western.” To do so is insupport@ 
ArtHur HERMAN 
Department of South Asian 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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eee S. Kaufman and William K. Frankena. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 

ape Pp. xl + 269, $2.45. Paper. i oa 

Ball ZUR GEISTESGESCHICHTE InpIENS. By Erich Frauwallner. Leiden: E. J. 

XTENS 968. Pp. 426. (Price not given.) Paper. 

e eee Comprenension IN Losic. By Joseph 

ree ical Library, 1969. Pp. xvi + 293. $10.00. . Ribas eR 
West ee AND Reactions, By Jatindra Mohan Ganguli. Calcutta: 
ny ublishers, 1969. Pp. viii + 255. $5.00. 

OYAL Sone or Sarama (A Srupy IN THE HISTORY OF Buppwist 
perc?) Translated and annotated by Herbert V. Guenther. Seattle: Uni- 
rae Washington Press, 1969. Pp. vii + 214. ee: York: Philosophical 

ibra NS ON THE Sryx. By Matthias R. Heilig. New York: fmlosop © 

A Daren’, 1969. Pp. 118. $4.50. 
SoDhicat A Tmoucmr Processes. By Robert Owen Jones. New York: Philo- 

Tay an ATY, 1969. Pp. xiv + 159. $7.50. ao 
Gree ND Taoism. By Max Kaltenmark. Translated from the French by Koger 

T He Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969. Pp. vi 5 158. Ta ae 

gy airs cock Innra. By Walter OU Se oe AGA Baek > 

= IN THE Se eee Papas te with an introduction by 
D. Klembe. SAPPOE Bofink AH Gob aiewer 306. $2.95? Paper. 


Soe Th 


C. Frisch. New York: 


a 


- 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE OF THE SENSES (SENSIBILITY-EXISTENTIALISM), B 
Donald Burton Kuspit. New York: Philosophical Library, 1969. Pp. 126. $3.95, 

PHYSICAL ORDER AND MORAL LIBERTY (PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED Essays OF 
Grorce SANTAYANA). Edited by John and Shirley Lachs. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1969. Pp. xiv + 322. $7.95. 

Tur LocicaL°Way or Dorne Tunes. Edited by Karel Lambert. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1969. Pp. xii + 325. $8.75. 

CLASSICAL SAMKHYA (AN INTERPRETATION OF ITS HISTORY AND MEANING). By 
Gerald James Larson. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1969. Pp. ix + 312. Rs. 30/-. 

Custom, Law, AND MoraLITY (CONFLICT AND CONTINUITY IN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR). 
By Burton M. Leiser. Doubleday Anchor Original A669. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1969. Pp. xii + 185. $1.45. Paper. 

VALUES AND IMPERATIVES (STUDIES IN Ersıics). By Clarence Irving Lewis. 
Edited by John Lange. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969. Pp. xv + 201. 
$7.50. 

EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY. By William A. Luijpen. Rev. ed. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press, 1969. Pp. 409. $8.95. 

RELIGIONS or THE WoRLD. By S. Vernon McCasland, Grace E. Cairns, and David 
C. Yu. New York: Random House, 1969. Pp. xviii + 760. $8.50. 

VEDANTA AND Buppuism. Edited by J. L. Mehta in collaboration with A. K. 
Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, and C. P. M. Namboodiry. Varanasi: Banaras 
Hindu University, 1968. Pp. x + 186. (Price not given.) Paper. 

Lancuace anp Reatiry. Edited by J. L. Mehta in collaboration with A. K. 
Chatterjee and Santosh Kumar. Varanasi: Banaras Hindu University, 1968. 
Pp. xiv + 163. (Price not given.) Paper. 

PuiLosopHy or Existence. By John Micallef. New York: Philosophical Library, 

. 1969. Pp. xi + 235. $6.50. 

THE Concert OF Puitosoruy. Edited by T. R. V. Murti. Varanasi: Banaras 

pee aes, 1968. Pp. 106. (Price not given.) Paper. : 

Locta. By G. Sukumaran Nair. Calcutta: Academic Publishers, 
1969. Pp. 99. Rs. 10. 

es ous Seas (Tue Dratocuz or East anp West). By J oseph Need- 

fam. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1968. Pp. xiv + 163. (Price not 
given.) Paper. 

Convene ACTON. Bnd by Devid S. Nivison and Arilar F. Writ 

THE NATURE oF Ea aS University Press, 1969. Pp. xiv + 390. $3.45. Bie 
New York: Phi IN Process (A Principra Forma). By Gene L. Porter 

: ork: Philosophical Library, 1969. Pp. xi + 111. $4.50. 
HE INTERIOR LANDSCAPE (Love PoEMS FROM A CLASSICAL TAMIL ANTHOLOGY): 


Translated ; 3 7 
Pp. T ae K. Ramanujan. Bloomington : Indiana University Press, 1967 


GAN. By Y na Rao. Calcutta 7, 4 
DHI AND F RAGMATISM, K. R 
amak: ish 


lishing Co., 1968. Pp. iii 6.00. 
s . Pp. iii + 223. Rs. 16. 
eee eni AND THE PROBLEM OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By Lauri Rauhala. 
urku: Turun Yliopisto, 1969. Pp. 222. (Price not given.) 
NCE (THE PyiosopHy or WILLIAM ERNEST 
ner. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 196 


Hock 
ING).-By Leroy S. Rou oe 


xiv + 378. $10.00. 
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ats oF Mopern MATERIALISM. By Charles S. Sedm New York: 


SENTI 
Tue EssP eal Library, 1969. Pp. 64. $3.50. 


Philosophica 
RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY (THE TRANSALPINE Tuinkers). Edited and translated 
an Shapiro and Arturo B. Fallico. Vol. II. New York: The Modern 


py Herm 7 
P rary, 1969. Pp. xxvi + 383. $2.45. 


THE SPINNING APHRODITE (THE EVOLUTION OF THE GoppEsSs FROM EARLIEST 
PreE-HELLENIC SYMBOLISM THROUGH LATE CLASSICAL Times). By Elmer G. 

Suhr. New York: Helios Books, 1969. Pp. 218. $6.95. 

KanT’s TRANSCENDENTAL Locıc. By Thomas Kaehao Swing. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1969. Pp. x + 388. $10.00. 

PERCEPTION ( SELECTED READINGS IN SCIENCE AND PHENOMENOLOGY). Edited with 
an introduction by Paul Tibbets. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. Pp. 406. 
$2.95. Paper. 

fitupe COMPARATIVE DE LA PSYCHOLOGIE D’ARISTOTE, D’AVICENNE ET DE ST, 
Tuomas D’AQuIN. By Noriko Ushida. Tokyo: The Keio Institute of Cultural 
and Linguistic Studies, 1968. Pp. vi + 231. (Price not given.) Paper. 

CONFUCIAN PERSONALITIES. Edited by Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett. ' 
SP 103. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969. Pp. x + 411. $3.45. Paper. ` 

Tue ConructAN Persuasion. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. SP 102. Stanford: - 
Stanford University Press, 1969. Pp. x + 390. $3.45. Paper. 

Tue BHAGAVADGITA. With a commentary based on the original sources by R. G: 
Zaehner. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1969. Pp. ix + 480. 88s. 
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Creative 
Imagination 
in the Stfism 


of | 


e = 
Ibn Ar ab 1 Owing to the scarcity of translated documents 


and to the extreme complexity of the 
HENRY CORBIN system, the Islamic mystical school of Stifism 
Translated from the is still largely unknown in the West. In this 
French by Ralph Manheim penetrating analysis of the life and doctrines 
of the Spanish-born Arab theologian Ibn 
‘Arab (1165-1240), Henry Corbin, profes- «7d 
sor of Islamic religion at the Sorbonne, brings | 
us to the very core of this broad philosophical 
movement, which emerged among the Shi ites 
in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 
Bollingen Series XCI. 5 plates; $10.00 


Sponsored by Bollingen Foundation 
published by 

PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Among the Gandhi Centennial celebrations held recently were these: 

At the East-West Center/University of Hawaii in conjunction with the Associa- 
on for Asian Studies, November 3 to 7. The following papers were presented: 
leon and Nehru,” by Bal Ram Nanda; “Religious Revolutionaries of the Third 
World: Gandhi, Gandhians, and Guerrilleros,” by Donald E. Smith; “Gandhi and 
Indian Nationalism,” by Ainslie T: Embree; “Gandhi and His Lieutenants (II) : 
Variety and Uniformity in Psychological Relations,” by Susanne H. Rudolph; 
“Gandhi and Indian Foreign Policy,” by Werner Levi; and “Explorations in the 
Gandhian Theory of Non-Violence,” by Karl H. Potter. 

Also, “The Educational and Social Philosophy of Gandhi,” by Ramlal Parikh; 
“Gandhi and Machiavelli,” by Anthony Parel; “Gandhi: Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow,” by Richard L. Park; “Gandhi and the Sarvodaya Ideal: In Theory 
and Practice,” by Nirmal Kumar Bose; “Mahatma Gandhi and the Recovery of 
Civil Disobedience,” by Paul F. Power; “Ethical Politics: Gandhi’s Meaning for 
Our Time,” by Stephen N. Hay; and “Gandhian Values and the Civil Rights 
Movement in America,” by William Stewart Nelson. 

At the Delaware County campus of the Pennsylvania State University: “Gan- 
dhian Ethics,” by I. C. Sharma and Gerald Hurwitz; “Nonviolence and Religion,” 
by Deotus Roberts, Joseph Chacko, and William Williamson; “Gandhi, Nonvio- 
lence, and America,” by Naomi Gifford and James Garner; “Nonviolence as a 
Method for Social and Political Change,” by Paul Wehr, Kenneth Kinman, and 
John Logue. 


y Detailed biographies of some 6,300 of the nation’s most distinguished scholars 
in the fields of philosophy, religion, and law are offered in Part IV of the Directory 
of American Scholars, published under the joint imprint of the Jaques Cattell 
Press and the R. R. Bowker Company. 

With the appearance of this volume, the new fifth edition of the Directory of 
American Scholars is completed. The entire four-volume set provides biographical 
information on some 32,000 scholars in the humanities, including history (Part I); 

ae speech, and drama (Part II); foreign languages, linguistics, and philology 

AS HII) ; and now religion, philosophy, and law (Part IV). ss Bae 
19 ee lement to the fifth edition of the Directory is planned for publication in 
alre rig will cover new biographees, as well as significant changes for those 
“cy included in the base volumes. Sih 
Sree Volume in the Directory is available at $18.00 net postpaid in the Uae 
Aven and Canada ($19.80 elsewhere), from the R. R. Bowker Company, 

He of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


rats Pleased to announce the publication of The Ladera eens i ee T 
eat ee edited by the undergraduates of the Department of Philosophy a 
e ad ES Robert Miller is the editor-in-chief. saa e 
mong on describes four major goals of the Journal as follows i p g > 
(2) to or. Sraduates the exchange of systematic criticism of philosophical views; 
ae Ovide an outlet for philosophical consideration of issues of particular con- > 
S c ndergr aduates, e.g., academic reform, political ideology, contemporary art 
ie tique of philosophy, and interdisciplinary work; (3) to provide a forum 
to give + <tY of book reviews written by undergraduates for undergraduates; ED 
Mdergradt Students and professors an opportunity to see what sorts-of good 
Mate work in philosophy are being done today. 
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Articles for publication, etc., should be sent to The Undergraduate Journal of 
Philosophy, 105 King Building, Oberlin, Ohio. Subscription rates: students $1.99 
($.75 for individual copies), individuals $1.50, institutions $2.00. 

The Journal is a semiannual publication distributed in the spring and fall. 


The Canadian Philosophical Association announces the members of its new 
executive committee. 


President: Professor Jerzy A. Wojciechowski 
No. 4 1489 Weyburn Road 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Vice-President: Professor Emmanuel Trépanier 
Faculté de Philosophie 
Université Laval 
Cité universitaire 


Québec 10, P.Q. 


Treasurer : Professor Norman Brown 
Department of Philosophy 
Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario 


Secretary: Professor Guy Lafrance 
Faculté de Philosophie 
Université d’Ottawa 
Ottawa 2, Ontario 


Associate Secretary: Professor Robert W. Binkley 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario 


The California Institute of Asian Studies announces a program of courses 
leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in Asian culture and civilization. The 
Institute is the educational division of the Cultural Integration Fellowship, 2 
nonprofit organization which was founded in San Francisco in 1951 and incorpo- 
rated in the state of California in 1955. 

The school’s facilities provide for systematic studies in the cultural and spiritual 
heritage of Asia. Independent research in thought patterns and value systems, both 
East and West, is encouraged and carefully guided. The Institute policy iS t° 
maintain sound academic standards and to work steadily toward full accreditation. 

Among the faculty for 1969 are: Yoga D. Ahuja, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of 
a Persian, and Urdu; Haridas Chaudhuri, D.Phil., President of the Institute 
oo ae ef Comparative Philosophy; Paul Pei-jen Hau, Lecturer in Ce 
Behari Fa y „Herman, Ph.D., Lecturer in Comparative Philosophy; GOV” 

SHE =a, Visiting Professor in Science East and West; Howard L. Lund, J D 
ecturer in International Law; Kim McKell, M.A., Lecturer in Comparative 
Psychology; Farouk A. Mawlawi, M.A., Vae Lecturer in Islamic Philosophy 


z Sean ve 
Philosophy. arkar, Ph.D., D.Lit, Visiting Professor of Comparati 


_ Requests for further information should be directed to The Registrar, California 
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cil for Philosophical Studies announces a summer Institute in Greek 


Coun 
pea d Science to be held at Colorado College from June 22 to July 31, 


philosophy 2” 


e purpose of the conference is to benefit scholarship and teaching in Greek 


philosophy and science by enabling dedicated and able teachers to come into close 
contact with leading scholars in the field. During the six-week period there will 
pe daily lectures, seminars, and opportunities for information discussion. Members 
will be expected to devote their full time during the six weeks to the advancement 
of scholarship and teaching. 

The staff of the Institute will be: John Ackrill, Oxford University; K. J. Dover, 
University of St. Andrews; David Furley, Princeton University; Benson Mates, 
University of California, Berkeley; G. E. L. Owen, Harvard University; Gregory 
Vlastos, Princeton University; Kurt von Fritz, The University of Munich; 
B. A. O. Williams, Cambridge University; Director, Robert G. Turnbull, The 
Ohio State University. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Published quarterly in English, this new international, inter-cultural jour- 
nal devoted specifically to the philosophy of religion is edited by Dr. Edgar 
H. Henderson, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy of Florida State Univer- 
sity, 1901 South Magnolia Drive, Tallahassee, Florida 32301, U. S. A. 


The editorial advisory board includes Professors E. L. Fackenheim, To- 
tonto; Majid Fakhry, Beirut; A. Boyce Gibson, Melbourne; Kenneth K. 
Inada, Buffalo; Jobn Macquarrie, Oxford; Hajime Nakamura, Tokyo; P. T. 


Raju, Wooster; Martin Versfed, Cape Town; and H. J. Werblowsky, 
Jerusalem. 


Subscriptions at $10 a year for libraries; $8 for individuals, should be 
zt to Dr. H. C. Sprinkle, Managing Editor, Box 828, Mocksville, North 
Carolina 27028, U. S. A. or ; 


Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher 
P. O. B. 269, The Hague, Netherlands. 
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Man Seeks: the Divine 


A Study of the History and 
Comparison of Religions 


“The book is unique and extremely sig- 
nificant in that it is a philosophical 
exploration, I believe it is the first such 
effort in the study of Asian religions and 
it is eminently successful. . . . It is the 
best book for the understanding of Asian 
religions.”—Winc-Tsir CHAN, Philosophy 
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l d S Just published 


ERICH FROMM, 
D. T. SUZUKI & 
RicHARD DE MARTINO 


Zen Buddhism and 
Psychoanalysis 


“The first major attempt to bring togeth 

two of the most powerful forces oped a 
in the Western mind today. The o 
as a whole is in my view the most im 
portant bridge between the mind of the 
East and West since the Secret of the 
Golden Flower—Curistmas HUMPHREYS : 


East and West CN/177 $3.45 CN/175 $1.60 


1 
Complete catalog of Harper Colophon Books available on request f 
a 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, Inc., 49 E. 33d St., New York, NY. ate 


1817 


The Humanist Tradition in Modern 
Indian Educational Thought 


256 pages, 
$5.95 


By K. G. Sa aidai F ` : 
Fowlkes. 1967 in. With a foreword by John Guy 


oe some of the significant contributions made 

iva eenonal thought by Tagore, Gandhi, Iqbal, 

leader adhakrishnan, and Husain. Gives Western 
ers an insight into Indian educational trends. 


‘Here we have a very able Indian scholar writ- 
ing about Indian leaders as an Indian sees them 
functioni in India and on the internationa 
scene. —Prof. CLIFFORD S. LIDDLE, Korea. 


Order from: (Enclose check, 


Dembar Educational Research we pay postage or we'll bill book and postage) 


Services, Inc., Box 1148, Dept. I, Madison, Wis. 53701 
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Philosophy :: 
from 
East and 
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of CREATIVE IMAGINATION 4 
IN THE SUFISM OF IBN ‘ARABI 


Henry Corbin. A penetrating analysis of the life and doctrines of one 
of the great mystics of all time, the Spanish-born Arab theologian 
Ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240). Owing to the scarcity of translated docu- 
ments and to the complexity of its systems, Siifism is still largely 
unknown in the West. Now Professor Corbin of the Sorbonne brings 
us to the core of this Islamic philosophical school. Bollingen Series 
XCI, $10.00 


ole PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA 

Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. Prepared from the 

posthumous papers left by the eminent Indologist. “Surely one of 
the most readable books on Oriental philosophy ever written in 
English...not a mere textbook of Indian thought, but an essay in 
world civilization.” —R. J. K. Murray, The Philosophical Quarterly. 
Bollingen Series XXVI. Paperback #182 $3.95; cloth $8.50 


AFTER UTOPIA: The Decline of Political Faith 
Judith Shklar. “The core of the book, and its shrewdest section, is the 
critique of Sartre, Camus, Jaspers, Heidegger, and the other existen- 
tialists. I regard it as the ablest brief summary and critique of ex- 
istentialism that I have seen.’—James G. Leyburn, Interpretation. 
Paperback, #172 $2.95; cloth $8.50 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
tinceton, New Jersey 08540 
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The Journal of Philosophy 


Subscriptions at $9.00/year; $7.00 to students 


Complete volumes and all separate issues available back 
to Jan. 7, 1904 (volume 1, number 1). Prices as follows: 
BEFORE 1963 (voLs. I-Lx) | 
Single issues, $1.00; double, $2.00. Volumes, $24.00 each. 
; 1964 AND LATER (VOLS. LXI—-LXVI) 

Single issues, 50g; double, $1.00. Volumes, $12.00 each. 
ee ALSO AVAILABLE , 

Cumulative Fifty-year Index, 1904-1953 : articles classified 

by subject and author; 452 p.; cloth, $12.00. Ten-year Sup- 

plement, 1954-1963: 98 p.; $3.00 cloth, $2.00 paperbound. 
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a guid E. Naglenn APAFA Ro SRalbeosHmaRAS ECAR reading 
ie jetter from Martin Heidegger 
o 


Martin Heidegger is quoted as saying : “IfI understand this man (D. T. Suzuki) 

rectly, this 1S what I have been oying to say in all my writings.” In the light 
Ake quotation, it is most fitting that in celebration of Heidegger’s eightieth year 
a have this conference here at the University of Hawaii with the theme, 
Heidegger and Eastern thought. ; 

Jn keeping with the more than thirty-year tradition as a pioneer ,in East-West 
intellectual interchange, our Department of Philosophy is most pleased to sponsor 
this exploration into facets of the thought of one of the outstanding continental 
philosophers of this century. The present conference then may be regarded as one 
further step in the adventure of comparative ideas East and West undertaken by 
our department. Earlier steps have been taken in varying size, often amounting 
to leaps, and over several terrains. The East-West Philosophers’ Conferences of 
1939, 1949, 1959, 1964, and 1969 have explored comparative themes in philosophical 
systems, theories, and practice. Meanwhile the department added staff members 
specializing in the fields of Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and Near Eastern philosophy. 
The journal, Philosophy East and West, was established in 1951. 

Other smaller conferences have analyzed philosophical issues of psychology and 
aesthetics East and West. This present concentration on a single Western 
philosopher permits careful scrutiny of difficult but valuable terrain which too 
often is only casually scanned. This conference is the first one to be so narrowly 
concerned. However, this single focus is not to be construed as meaning that the 
conference is only narrowly specialized. It is the expectation of the planners that 
new philosophical riches will be found when Heidegger’s thought is analyzed in 
the context of Asian philosophy. : 

The director of the conference, Professor Albert Borgmann, has translated the 
letter he received from Martin Heidegger regarding the Conference as follows: 


itt 18 a great honor to have your letter of June 23. I want to thank you and the 

0 n gentlemen for your interest in my work. p ; 

of at you together with colleagues from Japan are planning a conference in honor 

eae eightieth birthday, deserves special thanks on my part. Again and again Mt 

us aoe’ urgent to me that a dialogue take place with the thinkers of what is to 
€ Eastern world. The greatest difficulty in this enterprise always lies, as far 


Can see, in the ; i ceptions there is no command of the 
Eastern langu act that with eee d States. A translation of East- 


Ease ex T 
Or a fruitful 


signed by Martin Heidegger 
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Haglan Cleveland President of the : 


welcome by igi zed by Arya Samaj Foundation i and eGangotri 
9 att gna ee 
Univer sty of Haw e 


Oren 


ed me here to bid you welcome. Certainly you are most, Welcome indeed, Å 
and if my bidding can improve the quality of the aloha spirit int this ‘place. this 
morning, I am glad to place a symbolic garland on your collective shoulders. 

I should probably now quit while I am ahead, but the temptation to exploit the 
uniqueness of my position here is too strong. I am unique here because—to the 
best of my knowledge—I have not been influenced by the formal writings of 
Martin Heidegger. No one could grow up in the West without hearing his name 
Lit is in fact one of the features of our publicity-drenched civilization that 
masses of people can learn the name of a thinker without having the slightest idea 
of what he thinks. 

So your invitation gave me an excuse to fill in the Heidegger gap. One of the 
joys of a university presidency is the excuse it provides to indulge one’s intellectual 
curiosity in many fascinating fields—even if the time for such indulgence is con- 
strained by Moratoria, budgets, legislatures, real estate transactions, football, 
crank letters, faculty salaries, student politics, academic planning, and overnight 
housing for GI’s absent without leave. I therefore asked your organizer, Albert 
Borgmann, to let me have a small sample of Heidegger’s thinking to dip into. 

You who are accustomed to Heidegger’s prose have forgotten, perhaps, what that 
initial immersion felt like. My intellectual toe dipped first into an article called 
“The Age of the World View,” and while I wouldn’t say that Heidegger’s prose 
is actually a solid, it is mighty viscous, and the surface tension is high. I turned 
with some relief to his Memorial: Address for Conradin Kreutzer. Apparently when 
he was talking to his friends and neighbors in Messkirch, he thought it not un- 
Professional to be profound without being obscure. A 

Even a great philosopher does not always avoid belaboring the obvious. In 
order to announce that he proposes to speak of science, does he really have to say, 

Among the essential phenomena of modern times we must count science”? When 
he defines art as “the expression of the life of man,” do we really know any 
More about his thinking at the end of the sentence than we did at the beginning? 
ee measure of a man’s ability to influence is not to be taken by oe 
adhe Ae of the obvious or calibrating the thickness of ne eee ic 

: a as to be reasonably Teutonic to be accepted as philosophy en eee 
aii mre thing about the two articles I read over the weekend is t a PER 
E ae € me think, they made me think. Heidegger manages to a $ Bec 
6, the Pa ondt look at familiar phenomena with a gumina a spec 
Somethin ind of IE that expects to discover something new in weii i 

8 relevant in observations made by others and crossed off as irre evant. 

a x Heidegger as soon as I realized how K vee is ee 
alance AA N have long believed that reality is funi TA ae ae eae 
"ually be r pre and in Man is often twossideo an idegger, in trying to sell 
€ on me osred in paradoxical sentences. So when Hei egger, m A 2 ae 
longest be ative thinking, tells me that the way to what ie sree A iir 
World we thus the hardest for us human beings, 1 sensed a kindred soul. 
would never be satisfied with the notion that the shortest distance 

this Daren points is a straight line. It must have delighted him to learn that in 
descr: : OXical universe, the best way to get from one point to another is to 

Not a line but a circle. : ; 
ce musing on relevance—Heidegger would z T nonas i 

E his ug. Sende Macks olean Hardware 
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all embarrassingly conscious of how deliberate is the speed of social forethought. 
As we try to marry discovery to purpose, we too often find in our inherited reli. 
gious and philosophic traditions more of comfort than of stimulation, more of 
gloomy prediction than of eager confidence for an indecipherable future. Discus- 
sions of ethics and philosophy too often take on a lugubrious tone, as men more 
clearly see the trouble new forces may cause than the opportunities they may 
present. The challenge to traditional ethics is not so much whether any particular 
religious or philosophical inheritance is “right,” as whether it is relevant, We 
might well hang up here at this or any instituton of higher learning a definition of 
our purpose like that used by a theological seminary in Austin, Texas: “. . . to 
conduct a continuing inquiry into the judgment of irrelevance that modern society 
has placed against our Church.” 

Well, Heidegger is groping for relevance too, and seems to find it—and find a 
certain joy besides—in the meditative mind of man. It seems to delight him that 
research is so rooted in the nature of what is researched that it has to be inexact in 
order to be true to itself. I hear him saying that we must offset our calculative 
thinking—its scientific method and its emphasis on facts and chains of reasoning 
and results—with an equal and opposite effort to meditate on affective relations, 
on the fact that facts are not born equal with an inalienable right to be taken into 
account, and on the stubborn tendency of truth to be ascertainable only by the 
individual human being and not by society. 

I hear him saying—and I hope he is right—that by taking thought as individuals 
we can tame the more bestial social tendencies which are the agony of our scientific 
and technological success. Above all at a university, it is good to be reminded that 
true science leads us not only to think about applications but about the effects— 
including the human effects—of applications. Some of the great philosophical 
thinking of our time—or at least, what strikes the layman as some of the more 
relevant, seems to have come from men like Einstein, Szilard, and Oppenheimer, 
who fought their way through the rigid rationalism of scientific method to find 
that what was really important were the inexact, irrational, almost poetic con 
sequences of what they had calculated on their machines and produced in their 
research laboratories. I have been trying to remember—because my books aren't 
pabacked yet—what Frenchman it was who said “il faut vouloir les consequences de 
ce qu'on veut,” you not only have to want what you want, you have to want what it 
leads to. The formulation is paradoxical enough—maybe it was originally a trans- 
lation from Heidegger’s German. 


Boke final comment, before the layman’s part of the program concludes and yo" 
get to work in earnest. My encounter with Heidegger was touched with jrony—4 
again, the master himself might have appreciated. Here was Heidegger suggesting 
à ci should be more meditative but for the most part expressing this need in @ 
rational, highly technical, even allegorical language. I suppose Heidege™ 
paradoxically suggest that we have to explore the limits of calculati" 
ordenite discover the real possibilities of meditation. But not everyou’ 
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The title of my paper is taken from a poem Martin Heidegger wrote in 1947 
called “The Experience of Thinking.”* The poem consists of about a hundred 
lines, many of them containing only four or five words, including this one: Die 
pracht des Schlichten. When one considers how involved atid often how 
obscure most of Heidegger’s writings are, the question is natural: Why would 
he write such a phrase? Why is the simple so splendid? In this paper I want 
to consider these questions, using the poem and his equally brief meditation 
entitled “The Field Path” as the focus for my reflections.? 

By the question: Why would he write such a phrase? I do not mean the 
man so much as I do the philosopher Martin Heidegger, or as he prefers, the 
thinker. Though the personality cannot be separated from the thinker, there 
are sharp limits set to any biographical explanations taken by themselves. But 
let me begin with them. When I first met Heidegger in 1955, I was over- 
whelmingly impressed by his simplicity. And this first impression remains 
uppermost in the many times I have seen him since then in Freiburg and the 
one time in his hometown of Messkirch. I have walked with him down the 
field path he took so often as a boy, viewed the house in which he grew up 
beside St. Martin’s Church, in which his father was the sexton, and worked 
over manuscripts with him in his second study at his brother's home there, 
where he continues to write many of his essays. If it be characteristic of the 
Simple man to remain attached to his birthplace and familiar haunts, Martin 
Heidegger's frequent returns to Messkirch throughout his long life lend him 
this characteristic. 

: We usually associate simplicity with the artless, the ingenuous and unpreten- 
tious, with rural manners and country people who are close to nature. Here, 
ne Heidegger qualifies. Though his writings rarely contain the word ‘nature’, 

5 Philosophy is replete with the sights and sounds of the region from which 
5 i ee His philosophy is as truly at home in the woods and ae wee 
ane S, rain and sunshine of the state of Baden as Sartre's philosophy 1s 

e in the city of Paris. This fact makes the two men alien to each other, 
ae far more than differences of language, talents, et aes A 
inspirati zek “The Field Path” with care cannot doubt that Heidegger's 

on derives from his boyhood studies on that roughhewn bench under 
ne With its view of wide sloping fields ringed by ie iets of the 
rest in the distance. “As you began, so you will remain,” according 


to Ha : elena 
: Hölderlin in his “Hymn to the Rhine.”® The path itself spoke to him, as 
pyri. 
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he writes, encouraged him to decipher the thoughts in the books he found too 
hard to comprehend. The field path taught him to conceive of thinking itself as 
a path, and of man’s brief career in time likewise as a path. The poet in him 
was quick to draw analogies between these physical paths through fields and 
forests and those of thinking and meditation in interior dialogue. They 
hindered the tendency to conceive of man as prime mover and shaper of 
his environment, which is a temptation for the city-bred youth. Instead, the 
predominance of rural life in and around his village helped the imaginative 
boy, and later philosophic thinker, to understand his reflections in the context 
of nature and her creations—man as the shepherd, not the master of things. 
Heidegger’s consistent opposition to all forms of mere subjectivity in thinking 
is probably rooted in this enduring attachment to the processes of nature. The 
field path spoke to him, not he to the field path. 

The boy was sent to the Gymnasium at Lake Constance sixty kilometers 
away, at that time the only youth to go from his village. Later he transferred 
to Freiburg and became involved at the university with Edmund Husserl, 
and gradually, as an assistant and instructor, in the complex tradition of 
German idealism. With the publication of Sein und Zeit, this inexperienced 
country boy suddenly became a famous professor. Both the professoriate and 
his philosophic tradition tended to complicate and “deform” the simple man. 
There is a professional deformation—I am not using the term in a moral sense 
—about academic life everywhere, though we who are in it are rarely aware of 
it sufficiently. It is perhaps particularly insidious and powerful in old Europe. 
The German philosophic tradition, despite its great merits, is too often 
devoted to abstractions and is obscure in expression. German professors lead 
lives that are sheltered and remote from the practical realities of daily ex- 
Seine, of institution and tradition worked their will a 
cee ne al ae and later disgrace of his brief Nazi involvemen 
cores Rist ss S atenipis to break out of these forms and deforma 

2 pen, as he likes to put it, seem to be attempts to re- 
capture the simplicities of his youth. 
ni oct E ae tension between the learned philo opii 
are experienced enou nA i ae: en bis poen: oy : ‘i 
a matter of thought y Tho h a aie Bere sae a vl 
subjects, his deepest Bree fe = Meneses spoacesned a ee 
thinking, going beyond th T te aero ooo Peculiar os es ii 
flashes of insight which ‘i e paired py e Hs Da n 
striking metaphors. As a a to distill in single words, phrases, F 
Socrates, whom he one call re ee aes o nole n e oe to 
Eo ed “the purest thinker of the West.”4 According 
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full winds of reality and refused to run for cover by writing down his 
thoughts. Unlike Socrates in most respects, as we all know, Heidegger never- 
theless cherishes the piety of that Socrates who dared to raise questions about 
things everyone else held as self-evident. More important still, he cherishes 
that Socrates who knew that human wisdom counts for little in the face of 
what we do not know, a knowledge Socrates bore with cheerfulness. Mystery 
is one of the basic words in the recent Heidegger. It is not for him a religious 
word, pointing toward some supersensible reality, but a philosophical one con- 
veying the inexhaustibility of everyday things, which in our brief lives we can 
hardly make a start at fathoming. 


II 


Heidegger identifies the simple with the original and consequently insists on 
the difference between the beginning, understood historically, and the origin, 
understood ontologically. An original insight into what really is, he asserts, 
often becomes obscured even by the time it commences its historical career. 
If we are to rediscover it and advance its implications, we must get behind 
this historical beginning, as it were. The simple in thinking is thus identified 
with that which is basic or fundamental in reality. To get at these fundamental 
structures and interrelationships requires a stripping away of the concealments 
of historical development. Heidegger believes that if we can reach at the roots 
of a matter or, to employ his idiom, the sun and soil that nourish these roots, 
We shall discover that the true nature of things reveals itself. 

The oldest of the old follows behind us in our thinking,” as he puts it in 
his poem, “and yet it comes to meet us.” Hence the oldest of the old can be- 
Eome the newest of the new. He likes to call this “recalling and responding 
thinking” (das andenkende Denken), or lately, “strict” thinking. It possesses 
cen nature but is not ambiguous in a pejorative sense. Such thinking 
back to the origin, but in doing so responds to the call of Being as 
ee and present. The thinking back or remembering need not concern 
wa Bas what is first in time—with the pre-Socratics in philosophy, for 
ca e. It can equally well pertain to the hidden and perduring nature ofa 

eee or a bridge, a contemporary poem by Trakl or a painting by Van 
oun strict thinking reaches behind the usual m aan con- 
what o such simple things, it can at times gain astonishing isis ts into 

Be, ot been thought hitherto. 5 Td e a 
Heideg T, the simple is anything but easy @s Hone ae NENG, IG 
Teauines Says in the essay “Building Dwelling Thinking,’ its discovery 
long experience and incessant practice.” This discipline of ex- 
by 
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| perience and practice implies two things: first, a capacity to get involved in 


and to stay with a matter to be thought and, second, the ability to let it be 
A what it truly is. The first of these capacities demands a singlemindedness and 
persistence that goes against the grain of all but the most select minds. Getting 
involved in something to be thought means living with it, making its pursuit 
a way of life rather than a problem to be solved. Thinking, as he puts it, is a 
way of dwelling and dwelling is in turn a kind of building. To build well we 
i must first acquire the grace to be at home in our region, to live into it, one 
i could say. Both building and dwelling imply this strict thinking that thinks 
i back and responds to the call present to it. Pursuit of the simple in the craft 
of thinking therefore needs long experience and much practice in living and 
building properly. Patience is necessary, a patience that outlasts the years. 
Yet it would be false to understand this concentration and practice in think- 
ing as an effort of will in a metaphysical sense. It is precisely the idea of the 
will as the ultimate source of reality which Heidegger constantly opposes and 
conceives to be a chief error of the German idealistic tradition. The letting, in 
“letting oneself into a matter” or “becoming involved with it,” is of central 
importance, for it signifies a refusal to twist or distort that thought by personal 
presuppositions or a world view. The letting is a giving heed and an obedience 
to what is there in front of us. It is a capacity to hear and to see what is there 
and what there is. It is a letting go, a release of our self-will which is at 
least as difficult to achieve as the becoming involved in, and staying with, the 
matter to be thought. What Heidegger is aiming at in this endeavor to think 
the simple in its origin, to think behind the beginning, is at once intensity and 
equanimity. There is a gathering of all our powers in mind and memory, 4 


gathering which enables us to be open to what is truly in being and to perceive 
what is in being as it really is. 


aroa 


One might say that this openness and release are characteristic of great 
poets, whereas concentration and intensity characterize great thinkers. But 
poets require concentration, too, in the making of their poetry, as thinkers 
require release. Only when these capacities are made into one, not merely 


added to each other, are we likely to get either true poets or true thinkers. At 


all events, what Heidegger is aiming at in his strict thinking, the thinking 


that recalls and Tesponds, is precisely the indistinguishable unity of poet and 


sae : Strict thinking is Poetic thinking and for that reason not logical 
inking; it is more encompassing and rigorous than the logical. 


A What ere we to say to this attempt to get behind the beginning by means 
a Poetic thinking, at once intense and released open to things as they a 
yet persistently single-minded ? Perhaps many of us agree that the plend ° 

a enon and release is a proper method of thinking either for poets s 

analytical scientists, without agreeing at all that such thinking gets behind oo 
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ig no assurance that insights will come, and there is danger that such thinking 
will mistake the historical for the original, or even fall into nonsense. 

And yet every original thinker thinks behind the beginningʻin some sense, 
for that is the meaning of the word origin and its adjective original. He starts 
without a compass, whereas scholars remain within the secure boundaries of 
learned subject matter. Original thinkers risk living on the boundaries, risk 
the abyss, as Nietzsche would say, on the frail chance of discovering the 
radically new. We should recognize that advances in understanding are 
frequently made by leaps of thought as well as by continuities. I do not know 
about Kierkegaard’s leap of faith, having never made it, but I am persuaded 
that there are genuinely new possibilities in philosophy as in the sciences. The 
emphasis on “the leap,” grown fashionable since Kierkegaard, is hardly more 
than our groping awareness that discontinuities are a persisting feature of 
modern life and thought. Who among us has not been impressed by the frag- 
mentary knowledge of philosophy’s past possessed by a Kant or a Wittgen- 
stein? No one would assert that they discovered only what had long since 
been known. 

To repeat : “Few of us are sufficiently experienced in the difference between 
a subject learned and a matter thought.” The uncertainty that besets original 
thinking is, to quote the poem again, that “it must think against itself, which 
it can only seldom do.” Why? Because learned subject matter gets in the 
way, the weight of past knowledge becomes burdensome, and the thought 
intrudes: Who am I to set myself against the authority of that past which 
has made me who I am? Perhaps the sense of thinking against oneself can be 
well described as the assertiveness of the J over the me in the inner dialogue 
“ach of us carries on constantly. The established self in us resists, in this 
dialogue with the I, any radical confrontation with the unthought and the 
ey original. The dialogue, so far as the T is concerned, is genuine; 
cae no interest in rejecting the me or tradition. But it is oy ini 
villin m agreement or surrender to the acquired and adapted i z X 

z to risk nonsense for the sake of new sense. For this reason, so I believe, 

~ 1S much dross amidst the gold of all original thought. Lasting poetry and 
is one too, hover constantly on the brink between sense and o ie 
cee ae not learned how to sort out the core of profound sense om : 

: a of an original thinker’s works will be closed off eae a great ae 
thinker ee for severe critical acumen is as great ee nee ee 
urns ae it is in studying a scholar, for what gives itself out as = 2 en 
Of men a be a mere reworking of the already known. This is ee as a 

cideg ike Rousseau, Kafka, and Kierkegaard as itis for Plato, ant n 

ger, though I do not intend any comparative judgments by saying this. 
in any see may ask, is so splendid about the simple? Clearly it does nor lie 
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to the status of journeyman and then with good fortune becomes his own 
master, the splendor of that achievement can hardly be sought in a triumph 
oyer the apprentice’s teacher. We would not say that El Greco, in becoming 
his own man, surpassed his master, Titian. Nor did Aristotle surpass Plato 
any more than Heidegger has Husserl. Nor does the splendor lie in any 
achievement of individuality over communality and tradition. There is some- 
thing irrelevant, I believe, about individuality in original creation, however 
important individuality is in other spheres. 

The discovery of the simple is a laying bare of the essential connections of 
things of the world and of our belonging to them. And its splendor lies in the 
new light this laying bare brings to us who experience it afresh. That person 
who enables us to get a fresh glimpse into the simple togetherness of things 
makes us participants in his discovery, not mere observers. Such insights 
simplify our own lives, making irrelevant much that had previously complicated 
them. Insofar as insight into essential relations can be called a feeling or an 
enduring mood, it brings about a kind of lightness and freedom from the weight 
and construction of the complicated. In this regard Heidegger recently called 
my attention to the fact that his basic word Lichtung, which we have been 
translating as ‘clearing and lighting’, stemming from aletheia, the uncovering 
of truth, also signifies a lightening, as when a boat weighs anchor and gains 
the freedom of the open water. 

- Something similar to this, I would assert, happens to our dispositions when 
= we attain vision of some of man’s innumerable relations to his context or sur- 
Toundings. The experience of the splendor of simple things is more than a 
feeling, to be sure, but it is undeniably that. Perhaps this explains the oth- 
erwise unaccountable lifting of spirits we know in seeing a great tragedy on 
the stage whose denouement portrays destruction of the protagonists. Truth, 
however sad, has this capacity to enlighten in the twofold sense of illuminating 
our careers in time and making them easier to bear. Veritas liberat, as Ou 
college mottoes have it, but we do not always remember that veritas makes our 


burdens lighter by the glimpses it grants into fundamental relations that unite 
us to things and fellow men. 
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In pursuit of such simplicity and its attendant splendor, the later Heidege? 
_ _Ţ7_ 38 more and more inclined to follow that strand of our tradition extending 
= from Heraclitus through Socrates to Nietzsche which insists that the discove”” 
of truth involves a discarding of everything academic and scholarly whic 
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siderations. For the scholar in philosophy, according to Heidegger, has not 
only forgotten that the truth of the simplest things is hidden from us, but he 
has also forgotten that he has forgotten. This double forgetfulness makes it 
impossible for scholars to acknowledge truth as a mystery with which we must 
contend. Such forgetfulness likewise makes for pride in man’s ability to bring 
forth these hidden relations on his own orders, as it were. Heidegger’s harsh 
criticisms of our technological civilization are polemics against such preten- 
sions. The hidden source of these pretensions he identifies as the belief that 
everything, including man, is producible on order, a belief he traces back to the 
metaphysical tradition of a transpersonal will as the source of all reality. Mod- 
ern technologists, according to him, are the contemporary exemplars of a 
hubris that the Greeks chastised as the fount of human evil. 

As against the pretensions of his German heritage, whose archexemplar is 
Hegel, Heidegger poses the task of philosophy to lie in this simple kind of 
meditative thinking, at once poetic and rigorous. Hegel wanted to change 
philosophy’s nature by making it science, that is, knowledge certain of itself 
and completely self-aware. Philosophy, wrote Hegel, must put aside its name 
of being love of wisdom and become wisdom itself in the form of absolute 
knowledge. Heidegger seeks to reverse this overweening claim and to transform 
philosophy into something much more preliminary and “poverty-stricken” than 
even the love of wisdom. At the close of the “Letter on Humanism” he writes 
that “it is time for us to stop overestimating philosophy and therefore over- 
taxing it. In our present time of need we require less philosophy but more 
attentiveness to thinking, less literature but more cultivation of the letters 
themselves,’6 

This tentative and preliminary kind of thinking, which has increasingly 
“ptured Heidegger’s mind over the past decades, 


(D cannot bring knowledge as do the sciences, (2) does not produce assis 

With ie wisdom, (3) solves no cosmic riddles, (4) does not endow a aa y 

Mand 1€ Power to act. As long as we still subject thinking to these pu e- 
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atte and elsewhere in his writings there is a clear renunciation of the con- 
Ae Claims for philosophy not merely of Heidegger’s German tradition but 
: ot Plato and Aristotle, indeed of most of the Occidental heritage. For 
egger this renunciation is not, however, 4 loss in any sense. “Renunciation 
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does not take anything from us, but gives to us—the inexhaustible power of 
the simple.’””® 
Such renunciation of philosophy’s claims is in no sense a Stoic resignation 
nor is it an ancient or modern skepticism concerning the powers of the mind 
to reach truth and reality. Similarly his “step back” out of metaphysics ig 
not a denial of the work that German metaphysics carried on, but rather an 
attempt at a new start that will think more originally about the soil and sun 
from which the metaphysical tree has sprung. Heidegger’s endeavor to get to 
the inexhaustible power of the simple is as always an attempt to think behind 
the beginning and to lay bare the simple relations that inhere in Being and 
being human. To think behind the beginning is a striving to reach that non- 
conceptual and nonrepresentational thinking of the founders of Western 
thought, Pindar and Homer as well as Heraclitus and Parmenides. In his pre- 
occupation with the notion of Ereignis, a crucial experience of the later Hei- 
degger, he thinks of an event that envisions man and appropriates him to itself, 
rather than the other way round. It is as though Being as a happening looks 
at us and gathers us to itself. This is the sense of his much misunderstood 
“turning,” Kehre.® 
How does he propose by this renunciation to reach “the inexhaustible power 
of the simple”? In a word the answer runs: to learn how to live with or to 
stay close to things. The pieces in Vorträge und Aufsätze, titled “Thing,” 
“Building Dwelling Thinking,” and “. . . Poetically Man Dwells . . .” provide 
a further elucidation of this answer. To learn how to get close to and stay 
with a thing requires learning, first of all. It does not come easily or of itself. 
The real nature of a jug or bridge has a way of eluding us, revealing itself 
only to those prepared to attend and be obedient to its message; to them it 
eee only in lightning flashes. Heidegger takes Heraclitus’s gnomic saying, 
nature loves to hide,” very seriously. Things cannot be brought near and 
their secrets learned by people who treat them as utilitarian objects to be used 
and used up, without ever giving them a searching look or a thought that 
lingers on that look. 
To be close to things immediately about us, whether they be things of nature 
or made by man, requires us to live poetically on earth—earth understood 
in the Societe sense of soil, trees, and seasons. This capacity is more than 
the rapt attention of the child and the dreamy fantasy of young lovers, much 
more. It demands also the meditative capacity of a larger experience tO dis- 


_ Cover a new innocence of eye and mind that will let things be as they are " 


themselves and hence enable us to be with them, rather-than they with us- 
To live with things, furthermore, is hardly possible for the rationalizing» 
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asping intellect of the philosopher with his predilection for ‘universalizing 
and his fatal love of theory in the modern sense, so different from the Greek 
seeing and sensing (theoria). Things are likewise closed off to the analytic 
proclivities of natural scientists who reduce everything to chlorophyll, atoms, 
or generally to objects which scientists as subjects seek to capture in their 
isolated particularity. In Heidegger’s pursuit of the simple and its power there 
is nearly as great an aversion to scientific dissection as to philosophical 
“theory.” 

Things are lived with properly and come near to us, says Heidegger, when 
they are tended, preserved, cared for, “saved.” This does not preclude use, to 
be sure, since only in proper use does the hidden nature of any thing come 
into its own. In his superb description of a Greek temple in the long essay, 
The Origin of the Work of Art, ® Heidegger succeeds in making vivid the 
way in which stone, wood, and metal, the surf, the wind, and clouds, the men 
and animals and the god within the temple are all brought into their true 
nature by the way this work of art discloses a world and uncovers the truth 
at work in the art work. It is in this profounder sense that he understands the 
activities of saving and guarding. They are separated by a wide gulf from the 
exploitation of things as mere materials for our profit. There is all the differ- 
ence between the person who uses up something thoughtlessly as an object 
and the artist who tends and attends to it with a view to bringing forth its 
latent potentialities, 

So carried away by the possibility of flashing insight through compliant 
attention to things does Heidegger become that he conceives them as powers 
which gather into themselves the fourfold world of earth and sky, divinities 
and mortals. Die Dinge dingen, “Things ‘thing’,” he writes, and has thus 
Xposed himself to the ridicule of the popular German press. Had Leibniz 
eect (or suffered) a popular press in his time, his doctrine of the ee 
ae which mirrors the world in its fashion and is nevertheless wit out 

WS, would doubtless have evoked similar hilarity. 
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this assertion about “thinging,” its best representative in many respects. That 
tradition has ever been closely linked to the Greek; indeed the German Poets 
and thinkers have often enough been accused of being enslaved to the Greeks, 
For both traditions certain ideas have been central. Two of these are the unity 
and intelligibility of the world as a whole. These two ideas are so closely 
interrelated, of course, that they are inseparable, even though they are far from 
being identical. The dominant themes of intelligibility and unity imply that both 
traditions seek to overcome commonsense disjunctions of subject and object 
or man and world. They accomplish it by conceiving man’s mind as fitted to 
nature and the nonhuman by a kind of prerational harmony. By a more com- 
prehensive view philosophic thinking tries to eliminate dualities of every kind 
in a process of nature or physis conceived as an active, ever changing, yet 
perduring activity. Both traditions try to understand such primordial unity 
by thinking of mind as an entelechy, a telos that pervades nature in every seam 
and pore and is only illustrated in man, not incorporated merely in our species. 
This is what is meant by intelligibility. 

It is true that the Christian faith, with its radical disjunction between man 
and the rest of nature, played an important role in wrenching the German 
thinkers and poets away from Greek notions of intelligibility and unity. But 
with the onset of the romantic movement the pagan Greek inspiration asserted 
itself anew. In Heidegger, as in many of his predecessors, including Hegel, 
one finds the conflict of the classic Greek emphasis on unity and intelligibility 
opposed to Christian transcendence and man-centeredness. Increasingly, how- 
ever, the Greek vision of man as an 
Heidegger more than in Heg 
stood as Hegel’s antipode. 
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One thing more needs to be recalled in this thumbnail sketch. The Germans 
herited from both the Greek and Christian past a profound concern for 
dividuality, They have by no means been willing to sacrifice on the altar of 
pes unity. the particularity and uniqueness of individual otherness, 
though how to ground this unique particularity, confronted by the requirements 
of unity and intelligibility, has been a perennial problem for these thinkers. 

_ Heidegger's assertion that things ‘thing’, however bizarre it sounds, becomes 
clearer if we keep this long tradition in mind, and if we also remember his 


easeless attempts to get behind the beginning. Like the early Greeks, and 


uli most of us since the rise of modern science, he thinks that mind and 
dare linked together in a fundamental way. This means that we have oUF 
in things and are not confined within our skins. We stand through and 
: our beings are spatialized. As he puts it in the essay “Thine 
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who cross over it every day without paying it any heed. He understands this 
in a more than imaginative sense—let me repeat—for ever since he worked 
out the brief section on the spatiality of Dasein in Being and Time he has 
yiewed man’s relation to Being as a standing through space, not simply in a 
given place. am ; 

Accordingly, by things thinging he wants to assert that they carry the power 
of uniting in an interplay the spatiality of earth, sky, divinities, and mortals, 
an interplay that at once preserves their individuality and their belonging 
together. By staying close to things, living with them in an attentive and 
thoughtful way, we too are drawn into this unity and can gain from it our 
individuality, our developing yet persisting nature. All this, Heidegger admits, 
is not graspable in a concept—concept in German means a grasping, as it also 
does in the Latin root of our word ‘concept’. But it is also not merely an 
imaginative act, if imagination be understood as fantasy. For him it is the very 
marrow of the truly real. To understand it requires practice and experience 
in strict thinking that recalls the oldest of the old and responds to the newest 
of the not-yet which is coming toward us. One could say that Heidegger takes 
thinking poetry or poetic thinking with ultimate seriousness. “Singing and 
| thinking,” as he writes in the poem, “are the tree trunks neighbor to poetry. 
They grow out of Being and reach into its truth.” 
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What are we to say to this kind of vision? Is it possible to subject it to 
meaningful philosophical criticism? Once it is understood, can one disentangle 
the true from the false, the public and usable from the private and idiosyn- 
cratic? Some of us who have devoted many hours to the study of Heidegger’s 
Fae ons have a responsibility, it seems to me, to attempt an answer to 
fe questions, even if their evasion would be more comfortable. Those who, 
x myself, are grateful to Heidegger for what they have learned from him 
ee have no desire to be disciples of his should endeavor to say precisely 
t they have learned and why they are nevertheless unwilling to follow his 
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Germany. I have no doubt that many of Heidegger's insights, brought to the 
surface as a result of this close attending and persisting, are profound A 
enduring, capable of indefinite further development and enrichment in areas 
of knowledge usually remote from philosophy. 

There are, however, strong negative aspects to this so-called rigorous 
thinking of Heidegger and to the whole program of simplicity in thought. It 
is indeed difficult for philosophic criticism to evaluate the poetic thinking of 
the later Heidegger. The implicit command here is: take it or leave it un- 
touched, that is, think in this way or think conceptually and representationally, 
If you choose the second alternative, you will never be able to understand 
poetic thinking. There is a severe weakness in any method or path on the way 
to truth which makes such a presupposition as this. Let us make no mistake 
about it. No thinking, poetic or logical, ought to lay claim to immunity from 
criticism when that criticism is equally involved and impartial. 

There is something quite seductive about the appeal to simplicity in the 
poetic, declamatory statement. We experience this seductivity in the ringing 
words of Jesus and “the one thing needful” of his ethical teachings, his Sermon 
on the Mount. The Western world has for centuries been captivated by the 
grand simplicity of Jesus’ program for the good life and yet has been utterly 
unable to live according to these teachings. Perhaps only in our time are we 
coming to realize the insufficiency of Christian ethics in itself in contrast to 
our own inadequacies. In all of us there is an inextinguishable inclination to 
glorify the simple in the face of the baffling complexities of actual existence. 

Simple things are not alone in revealing splendor. Earlier I suggested that 
Hegel's philosophy is the antipode to Heidegger, especially the later Heidegger. 
No one would suggest that Hegel is simple. Yet I believe that his systematic 
and comprehensive vision possesses its own splendor. As we struggle to com- 
prehend the turbulent social scene of today there is surely much to be learned 
from Hegel. His current revival in the West is an unwitting testimony to this 
fact; it is hardly an accident. Hegel studied the wide range of political and 
historical realities of his time and then sought to combine them into a whole 

whose truth resides not in those parts but in their interrelationships. If he 
yee to the excessive pride of believing that philosophy could slough off the 
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Splendid as that essay surely is, it does not go far enough to reach the truly 
concrete in Hegel’s sense. 

There is, after all, a limit to what we can accomplish with a few basic words 
and the single theme, that of Being in Heidegger’s case. Hegel would hardly 
have said, as Heidegger does, that every thinker thinks one single thought. 
The history of ideas would surely support Hegel on this point. Heidegger’s 
method of circling around a single theme and boring deeper and deeper within 
it has unquestioned merit. But what one gains in depth, one loses in scope. 

Though Hegel’s thinking was oriented toward history to an almost unpar- 
alleled degree, he never tired of reminding his fellow Germans that it was their 
task to understand the present, not the past. “Here is Rhodes, dance here” was 
his slogan. It was not that he loved the time in which he lived so much, for 
like Heidegger and so many of his own contemporaries his heart was fonder 
of the classical Greeks. But a hardheaded realism ruled that heart and bade 
him keep philosophy to the thankless task of interpreting present realities. One 
might remark, parenthetically, that such realism also shielded him against the 
utopianism of his left-wing successors. 

I fear that Heidegger’s thinking, despite himself, is too much oriented toward 
the past. This may be the chief danger, and perhaps the great attractiveness, 
in always pursuing the simple. Heidegger's regionalism is at once his strength 
and his weakness. He illustrates what a powerful and imaginative mind can 
draw of philosophic sustenance from attachment to home and the familiar 
things of use and beauty. But today we are living in a cosmopolitan world 
and are becoming nomads once more, exposing ourselves willy-nilly to the 
uncanny and unhomelike. It will not do for philosophy to lament this new 
situation, unwelcome as many of its features certainly are. Rather, a philosophy 
Which cherishes practical wisdom must begin with these hard realities and by 
living close to them strive to make them more comprehensible to a baffled 
Younger generation drifting rapidly into an unfruitful self-alienation. Such 
nomadic thinking will not have the appeal that inheres in regional thought, but 
ae gain in realism and hardness and possibly interpret better man’s true 
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‘To lose’ here means to make ourselves truly free of that which N ietzsche’ 
thinking has thought.” à 
Tt strikes me that such a procedure holds equally well for Heidegger, W 
have, of course, hardly yet discovered him, much less found him. But e 
this is accomplished, we should have the courage and independence of thought 
to clear our own paths. Only on such a course will full recognition þe paid 
to the long and often lonely labors of an original thinker named Martin 
Heidegger. 
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Professor Gray’s paper gives us a clear and profound presentation of the 
essential framework of the most recent thought of Martin Heidegger. The 
aper is obviously the result of Gray’s spending years absorbing Heidegger’s 
thought and repeatedly consulting with the noted philosopher himself. Since 
my field is Chinese philosophy, I welcome this opportunity to relate the essen- 
fal ideas of Heidegger with Taoist and Ch’an Buddhist philosophies. Perhaps 
through our discussion we will find some basic thoughts which may pave the 
way toward bringing the philosophies of the East and West together. 

In his paper Professor Gray says that “I have no doubt that many of Hei- 
degger’s insights . . . are profound and enduring, capable of indefinite further 
development and enrichment in areas of knowledge usually remote from phi- 
losophy.” To discuss meaningfully Heidegger’s way of thinking we have to 
strip ourselves of our own habitual ways of thinking—that is, if we think 
conceptually and representationally ourselves, we will never be able to under- 
stand Heidegger’s strict or meditative thinking. What is this strict thinking ? As 
Professor Gray says, it is to think back to the origin in order to reach behind 
“ysual and traditional conceptions,” and to “gain astonishing insights into what 
has not been thought hitherto.” Professor Gray points out that what Heidegger 
is aiming at in his endeavor to think the simple in its origin, to think behind 
the beginning, is at once an intensity and equanimity which opens to things as 
they are and yet is persistently singleminded. What is this singlemindedness? 
Professor Gray points to the difference between the “I,” which is the genuine, 
original self, and the “me,” which is the traditional, acquired, and adapted 
self The task of Chinese Taoism and Ch’an Buddhism is to lead man to see 
his original self, that is, the I, which is nonconceptual, nontraditional, non- 
representational. This genuine, nonconceptual, nonrepresentational self is 
ae through releasement. In chapter 48 of the Tao-te Ching we have: ae 

nt of knowledge gains day by day; the student of Tao loses day by day. 
rough the process of losing, or releasement, one will return to the roots, or 
wei ken, which is the movement of reversion. Thus, we read: 
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a of the process of losing or releasement 
wu, or N onbeing, or Nothing. Therefore, according to Taoist philosophy, 


k is the root of everything. It is in the Nothingness that the Taoist 
4s," “dwells,” and “thinks.” 

and ae the most fundamental concept found in both Heidegger's philoson sy 
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into what-is.2 The Nothing Heidegger speaks of is “neither an Object nor 
anything that ‘is’ at all.” It is in Nothing that we may experience the vastness 
of Being. Nothing is not just the negation of the totality of what is, but is 
more original than negation, or we may say, it is the source of negation. 

According to Heidegger, we can think the totality of what-is and then negate 

what we have imagined. “In this way we can arrive at the formal concept of 
an imaginary Nothing, but never Nothing itself.”3 It is only when what-is-in- 
totality actually falls away from us, and ourselves along with it, that we come 
face-to-face with Nothing. What-is-in-totality is objectivity and we are sub- 
jectivity. The falling away of what-is and ourselves thus frees us from both 
subjectivity and objectivity. In the Taoist expression this is called ming, or 
light, which is the illuminating aspect of Nonbeing. I wonder if this ming is 
close to Heidegger’s idea of Lichtung, which Professor Gray has described in 
the sense of a clearing and lighting. In Ch’an experience one reaches the 
illumination of ming through the experience of “the great death.” Similarly, in 
Heidegger’s approach one must experience Nothing through dread before the 
revelation of what-is is possible. This pure revelation exists nowhere but in 
the experience of the man who seeks the truth. In fact, the process of seeking 
is the truth. For Heidegger, it is Nothing. For Taoists, it is Nonbeing. Ac- 
cording to both Heidegger and Chinese Taoists, this Nothing, or Nonbeing, 
must be experienced in the sense of a pure finding. It cannot be reached 
through any process of rational or objective thought, which would only di- 
chotomize subjectivity and objectivity into polarities. 

Rational, objective thought is what Heidegger calls calculative thinking, 
which differentiates between the observed, or the objectivity of what-is, and 
eee the observer, or subjectivity. But what Heidegger calls strict or es- 
sential thinking is thinking which is free from calculation or observation, and 
B determined by what is ‘other’ than what-is,” that is, Nothing.* In Taoism 
it is called the knowledge of no-knowledge, or Nonbeing. For Ch'an it is the 
thought of no-thought, or the mind of no-mind, or the Buddha nature. For 
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veil of Being. In Being all that comes to pass in what-is is perfected from 
everlasting. ”® This everlasting is the Nothing which is the veil of Being, and 
what-is, or we may Say, “ten thousand things,” are perfected through Being, 
which is manifested from Nothing, or Nonbeing. Heidegger clearly points out 
that instead of “abandoning Nothing in all of its mysterious multiplicity of 
meanings, We should rather equip ourselves and make ready for one thing 
only: to experience in Nothing the vastness of that which gives every being 
the warrant to be. That is Being itself.” 

Heidegger’s previous approach proceeded from what-is in order to reach 
Being. As he said, ““what-is comes from Being.” For the Taoists his approach 
is based upon the notion that all things are created from Being. But one cannot 
merely analyze ten thousand things, or what-is, and assemble them into Being. 
In Heidegger’s words, “No matter where and however deeply science inves- 
tigates what-is it will never find Being.”® In his introduction to Discourse on 
Thinking John Anderson states that “it seems impossible to escape from sub- 
jective distortions and to learn anything about Being as such by means of the 
method Heidegger used in Being and Time.”® But in his later approach Hei- 
degger plunges directly and immediately into the ground of all possibilities, 
which is what he called Nothing. It is in this Nothingness that he finds Being. 
In the Taoist expression, Being is created from Nonbeing. Thus, in order to 
find Being one must first discover Nonbeing. Without the realization of Non- 
being there would be no ground for its manifestation, or Being. As Anderson 
Points out, “what seems to be necessary in order to comprehend Being is a 
method of understanding which can grasp man’s nature in terms of its ground, 
rather than simply in terms of the horizons of experience.”?° To grasp Gals 
Nature in terms of its ground is to reveal Being as derived from Nonbeing. In 
the Taoist expression, ten thousand things are created by Being, and Being is 
created by Nonbeing. In “What is Metaphysics ?” the translator refers to this 
a Fe from the Tao-te Ching in relation to Heidegger's statement that foniy 
‘ ta basis of the original manifestations of Nothing can our human Dasein 

€ towards and enter into what-is.” This would seem to indicate that the 
: o ee of thought, in Heidegger’s new approach and in the Chinese Tao- 

‘ fae flow together in their similarities. : 
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It is the absolute concept, or the absolute Idea, which moves toward th 


RS © nega 
tion of all individual distinctions and their elevation into the “higt 


ner reality 

of the whole.” ™ 
For Heidegger, instead of establishing Being as the ground, Nothing jg 
conceived as the source, and Being is its manifestation. In the work of Chuang 
Tzu we have: in the very beginning there was wu, or Nonbeing, which is 
Nothing and nameless. It is that from which the One is produced. The One is 
inherent in it, and yet it is formless. The One that is produced by Nonbeing 
and is inherent in it is Being. For Heidegger, Being differs ontologically from 
beings. Heidegger moves from this difference, which is what has not yet been 
thought, to the oblivion of the difference, which is what is to be thought. What 
has not yet been thought is Nothing. What is to be thought is Being. This 
process is a move forward in thought by means of a step back out of the realm 
of metaphysics into the previously undisclosed realm of truth. Through this 
step back, Being is thought without being an object of thought. The step back 
takes us out of metaphysics into its essential origin, which is Nothing, or Non- 
being. As Professor Gray says, Hegel sought to establish philosophy as wisdom 
itself, in the form of absolute knowledge. “Heidegger seeks to reverse this 
overweening claim and to transform philosophy into something much more 
preliminary and ‘poverty-stricken’ than even the love of wisdom.” Heidegger 
maintains that “Philosophy is only set in motion by leaping with all its being, 
as only it can, into the ground-possibilities of being as a whole.”!2 The ground- 
possibilities of being as a whole are Nothing. Thus, Heidegger says that one 
must let oneself go into Nothing, and ask, “why is there Being at all... ys 
For Heidegger the experience of Nothing occurs only in rare moments. 
Tn his book What Is Called Thinking ?, a collection of lectures given at the 
University of Freiburg, Heidegger tells his students that “we are attempting 
fo learn thinking.”14 The way of thinking is long, he says, and our few steps 
will take us to places which we must explore to reach the point where only 
the leap will help further. The leap alone takes us into the neighborhood where 
thought resides,”15 
akc leap in Heidegger's thought is a leap away from the attitude of repr’ 
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ofa new world hitherto unperceived in the confusion of a dualistically trained 
ind.16 To enter into the abyss of this new world and to be free from the 
dualities of representative thinking is, for Taoists, like leaping across a 
chasm or & gulf. Either one succeeds in the leap, and attains sudden enlighten- 
ment, OF remains as one was. Thus, in both Taoism and Ch’an, the leap opens 
the learner’s mind to an entirely new way of thinking. This opening out of 
the mind through confrontation with the unexpected is like opening a door 
upon a new world of experience. Similarly, for Heidegger, “the leap takes 
us abruptly to where everything is different, so different that it strikes us as 
strange. Abrupt means the sudden sheer descent or rise that marks the 
chasm’s edge.” !" Thus the process of the leap seems to be conceived in the 
same way in both Heidegger’s meditative thinking and Chinese philosophy. 
Various explanations may be given for the radical change in Heidegger's 
thought from extreme rational analysis to the direct, immediate approach 
of essential thinking. In the field of Chinese philosophy we also find a drastic 
change in the development of Chinese Buddhist thought from complex meta- 
physical approaches to the direct, abrupt approach of Ch’an, which might 
serve as a reference in the study of the change in Heidegger's thought. The 
Chinese Madhyamika school attempted to obtain Sinyatd through the highly 
developed and refined dialectical process of the double truth on three levels.® 
Through this process of incessant negation the Chinese Madhyamika Bud- 
dhists intended to reach behind traditional, logical thought and thus open 
man's mind. But they became entangled in the complexity of their own 
dialectical framework, and could not set themselves free. This led to the 
discontinuation of the Madhyamika school and the rising of the direct, im- 
mediate approach of Ch’an. 
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iT aing movement through the interrelation among a aa r ee ies. 
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complex to awaken the minds of its devotees, they converted to the abrupt 
thinking of Chan Buddhism. 

The change in the development of Chinese thought from extreme logical 
and metaphyśical complexity to the direct, concrete approach of Ch’an might 
offer us an insight into the development of Heidegger’s philosophy from his 
earlier analytical approach to the direct, essential approach of his Tecent 
thought. Of course, the natural surroundings in which Heidegger spent 
his lifetime have undoubtedly influenced his thinking. But if this influence of 
nature were the sole factor in the formulation of his thought, it would have 
emerged earlier in his study, when he analyzed the transcendental structures 
of man’s experience in order to reach an understanding of Being. It was after 
Heidegger’s Being and Time, however, that he made a complete change from 
complexity to simplicity, from an analytical approach to a direct, intuitive 
one, from highly technical, philosophical expressions to common, simple 
language, from book-form presentation to plain, simple dialogue, such as in 
his “Conversation on a Country Path.” To what extent this change is similar 
to the rise of Chinese Ch’an Buddhist thought may be determined through our 
further study. What may be pointed out at this time is that the essential 
thinking maintained by Professor Heidegger may be considered one of the 
basic means for establishing a unity among the philosophies of the world. In 
fact, in this conference we have seen that a “prerational harmony” among 
the philosophies of the East and West has already begun. 


taking-in all. Finally, 


we have not only one is in all, or all is in one, but one is all, all is 
one. 
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This paper is an attempt, 40 relate Heidegger's philosophy to. some major 
aspects of the philosophical traditions in the East. However, its theme is not 
arbitrarily raised in connection with Heidegger's work, but rests on Hei- 
degger’s clearly stated interest in Eastern thinking. Between the two world 
wars Heidegger had many contacts with Japanese colleagues and students 
who attended his lectures and seminars and who in turn discussed with him 
their own intellectual background.t 
William Barrett recounts the story of a German friend of Heidegger, who, 
when calling on him, found him reading some of Suzuki’s essays. “If I under- 
sand this man correctly,” Heidegger is supposed to have said to his visitor, 
“this is what I have been trying to say in all my writings.”? (Heidegger also 
refers occasionally to Lao-tzu, the Chinese thinker who lived about 500 z.c.)3 
In 1959 Heidegger published a volume with the title Unterwegs zur Sprache 
[Underway Towards Language] which contains a “Dialogue Concerning 
Language” (“Aus einem Gespräch von der Sprache”). The “Dialogue” 
reveals the depth of Heidegger’s interest in Eastern thinking. One can hardly 
‘assume that the “Dialogue” reproduces a real conversation in all its details, 
but the fact that Heidegger should select a Japanese as a partner for the 
“Dialogue” (the “questioner” is, of course, Heidegger himself) cannot be 
overemphasized as being indicative of his conviction that a common ground 
between East and West in matters of speech and consequently thought can be 
found. It is made clear in the following reflection from the “Dialogue”: “.. . 
whether, what I try to think as the essence of speech also satisfies the essence 
of East Asian speech, whether at the end, which would also be a beginning, 
ên essence of speech may become an experience of our thinking [effort and] 
grant us the assurance that European-occidental and East Asian speaking 


entered into a dialogue which sings of that which springs from a single 
source,”4 
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Although Heidegger has expressed special interest in Zen Buddhism, With 
Taoism following a close second, other Eastern philosophies and religions like 
Hinduism and Buddhism figure importantly in the treatment of our topic. The 
reason is simple. Zen Buddhism has its roots in the teachings of Buddha; and 
Buddha can be understood only by recognizing that he had certain traits in 
common with Hinduism at its earlier stage. Moreover, many Eastern philoso- 
phies and religions share in some measure the final goal: they strive to 
transcend the world of opposites and value judgments and aim their Spiritual 
efforts at grasping true Reality (Being). However, neither the meaning of 
i nor the path leading to the goal is necessarily identical. The means chosen to 
reach the end largely depend on how man’s life on earth is evaluated. One ob- 


serves a development from a more or less negative to a completely positive 
stance toward the world. Hinduism shows a curious ambiguity in its appraisal 
of the human condition. On the one hand, the many rebirths into the world 
are considered punishment for previous “sins,” preventing as they do the 
desired deliverance from the world. On the other, the social structure of 
castes, with duties arising from it for the individual, firmly ties the person 
to his earthly tasks. Buddha rejected the Hindu doctrine of salvation which 
envisioned a return to the source: Brahman. He concentrated his efforts on 
finding a way to avoid pain and suffering in the world rather than advocating 
an escape from it like the Hindus.® Because Buddha insisted on the afflictions 


: inherent in man’s existence, his position is pessimistic but nevertheless less 
negative than that of the Hindus. 


When Buddha’s humanistic views were later developed into a religion 
by Mahayana Buddhism, they underwent significant changes. If Buddha con- 

sidered an emotional withdrawal from all worldly affairs a necessary condi- 
tion for the person’s inner peace, Mahayana modified this aspect of Buddha's 
teachings. Compassion (karuņā) for all men, which Buddha had strongly 
recommended, conjoined with wisdom (prajñā), became the center of the 
religion.* From this followed the need for the Buddhist to be actively engaged 
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in bringing salvation to his fellow man. After the Chinese had become ac- 
quainted with Mahayana Buddhism, they took a further step toward a positive 
world outlook. Ch’an Buddhism, or Zen in its Japanese version, abandoned 
all the religious trimmings of Mahayana Buddhism and, focusing its attention 
on the concrete world, discovered the world as a stepping-stone for enlight- 
ment.’ Because Zen accepts the world as it is, avoiding both the Hindus’ 
negative and Buddha’s pessimistic stance, it is best attuned to Heidegger’s 
thinking. 

Linking Heidegger with the world optimism of Zen may not be convincing 
l to some interpreters of Heidegger’s philosophy. They will point to Heidegger’s 
stress on anxiety and death, both central themes in Being and Time; this, 
they will claim, classifies his thinking as pessimistic, if not nihilistic, and i 
moves it close to Buddha, for whom death casts a deep shadow over man’s i 
existence. However, although it is true that Heidegger and Buddha are both 
preoccupied with death, they approach the problem from quite different 
angles. Buddha speaks of death as the merciless murderer “with his sword 
raised to kill.”8 He blames death above all for the many frustrations man will i 
experience during his life-span. Death, nullifying life, is for Buddha the most 
painful expression of the negative traits that accompany any positive quality. 
Heidegger could agree with Buddha’s position that “nothing is purely posi- 
tive”? but the fact of the matter is that Buddha is above all interested in the 
Psychological consequences of this truth, while Heidegger speaks of the 
negative or death in an ontological context. 

Considering the problem from an ontological viewpoint, Heidegger says 
death and finitude belong to the very essence of Being-there (existence; 
Dasein) and must be faced with resolve. It is characteristic of “people” (das 
Man) to push the thought of their own finitude into the background and to 
Ne as if death could not happen to them? Heidegger argues that such 
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“inauthentic” conduct brings into sharp focus its opposite, namely, authentic 
Being-there, as free resolve toward death. The free resolve toward death 
of authentic Being-there creates a mood of anxiety with which Heidegger iş 
concerned in Sein und Zeit. This mood of anxiety toward death, however, is 
not a negative force apt to paralyze human action; on the contrary the mood 
of anxiety is responsible for authentic Being-there to project itself into its 
own future. Realizing the “ontological possibility” of his existence, man listens 
to the “call of his conscience.’”4? Conscience calls authentic Being-there away 
from the inauthenticity of “das Man” to which it is always exposed. The call 
of conscience rests on the ontological fact that “Being-there is in its very 
Being care” (Sorge).1° In his later writings Heidegger develops still further 
i the thought of anxiety toward death as a positive force. Anxiety toward death 
| does not only result in a concern for one’s true possibilities, but reveals 
Nothingness as a transcendence toward Being.14 Nothingness, thus, is not 
3 nothing, but insofar as in the mood of anxiety toward death beings and things 
vanish into nothing (so that there is no-thing) Being comes into focus. 
Heidegger’s analysis of Being-there was to serve the purpose of bringing to 
light Being which illumines beings and the “world.” The there of Being-there 
or “the world” is only in the clearing of Being. 

As awareness of man’s finitude and death plays a completely different role 
in Heidegger than in Buddha, so does the “world” as the “there” of Being- 
there. In contrast to Heidegger, Buddha, who is completely immersed in the 
question of how to bring peace to the suffering soul, refuses to speculate as 
to the meaning of the world. Zen Buddhism, on the other hand, arrives at 
the conclusion that the world man lives in points to Buddhahood. Thus Zen 
agrees with Heidegger's view to the effect that Being-there transcends toward 
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yersed, and it is not possible to say that Buddhahood, like Being, is only as 
far as the world is. 

The “world” of man in Heidegger’s terminology points to the specific 
quality of an era which determines the thinking of a generation or generations. 
The character of the present age of science and technology whose history 
starts in the seventeeth century is circumscribed by the concealment of Being. 
Why is this so? The scientifically oriented man (and this refers not only to 
natural scientists) clings to objects in nature without being able to reach the 
ground or root of all that is. It is ironic that a generation engaged in space 
trips should have so little awareness of the “wholeness” of the cosmos. Instead 
we are all educated to look at nature primarily in quantitative terms and to 
think in a dimension’ which will not bring the “isness” of nature into focus.1® 
It is hard for us to realize that nature always is more than what a specific 
science tells us about it. Is the flower that is known as an object of scientific 
research the whole flower? Is it not true that the fragmentary approach to 
nature—necessary as it may be—represents not a wrong but certainly an 
incomplete picture of nature? If I understand her right, it seems to me that 
Gertrude Stein with her famous nonsaying “a rose is a rose is a rose” tried to 
evoke the “isness” (wholeness) of the rose. Heidegger’s philosophy of Being 
attempts a similar result. Heidegger does not tell us to abandon the path of 
science; this in any event does not depend on man’s will alone—but he asks 
Us to cultivate besides the scientific a reflective approach to nature. To achieve 
the latter stance it is necessary that modern man relate himself to nature not 
aggressively but rather in a mood of detachment. Detachment may have a 
negative ting for the Hindus; Heidegger, however, claims that detachment 
will enable man to establish a direct and immediate experience with nature. 
Only then will the “isness” (whole) of nature speak to man. In this aspect of 
ire weet Heidegger is fully supported by a long tradition of Zen Bud- 
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[things], to point to the invisible through the obvious and ordinary of the 
| human world; to let the unspoken ring in the spoken word—this kind of 
speech constitutes the power of Stifter’s work.”*” Moreover, it is known that 
Heidegger is deeply attached to his native country, the Black Forest region, 
3 where, in a, cabin at a mountainside overlooking the wide expanse of moun- 
i tains, woods, streams, and valleys, he has written many of his books. In addi- 
tion, in a little pamphlet called Aus der Erfahrung des Denkens [From the 
Experience of Thinking] Heidegger allows us some insight into the inspira- 
tion he received from nature. On the left side of the pages in the small volume, 
a sentence or two depicts an often unassuming natural scene to which thoughts 
are related on the right side. We read, for example, left: “When the early 
” and right: “The l 


ae 


morning light silently waxes above the mountains . . . 
darkening of the world never touches the light of Seyn [Being].” Or left: | 
4 “When in early summer scattered daffodils bloom hidden in the meadow and 
| the mountain rose shines under the maple . . .” and right: “The splendor of 
the simple.”28 

“The splendor of the simple” also fascinates Zen artists. Who does not think 
immediately of the brush paintings executed by Zen monks? How they 
capture the very essence of a beautiful flower, a lovely bird, or a tree with a 
few strokes of the brush! What is so appealing to a Western observer is 
the artist’s ability to reproduce the “whole” thing as he grasped it in a single 
moment. Haiku poetry achieves a similar result in evoking and suggesting 
certain scenes with just seventeen syllables. Zen artists see man in union 
with nature; it is rare for a human scene not to be put in a natural setting. 
Nowhere do Zen artists succeed in this as well as in some charming Japanese 
drawings of the fifteenth century which accompany an ancient Chinese story 
of an oxherd who is in search of his ox (meaning his heart or true self). 
The story of the oxherd as it unfolds before the reader, together with the 
comments to the text and the drawings, could in its major aspects serve 4S an 
illustration of some of Heidegger’s thoughts. 
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In the first picture we see a landscape enveloped in mist and the oxherd 
sanding “discouraged under the trees at the bank of the waters.” Lost in 
the high grass, the oxherd engages in a long search for his 9x, whom he 
finally discovers after hearing his voice first. When the oxherd captures the 
animal, he is unruly and wants to return to the wilderness. After the oxherd 
has succeeded in taming the ox, he is seen riding on his back for the trip 
home. Once at home, the ox disappears and the oxherd kneels in the grass 
before his hut with his hands folded in a praying gesture, while his eyes be- 
hold a mountain peak in the distance and behind it a golden moon just 
breaking through the clouds. At this moment the oxherd and nature lose 
their separate existences and merge. At such heights of achievement the 
oxherd finds “access to the deepest secret.” The deepest secret is the Void or 
Nothingness (Being). The next drawing, therefore, symbolizes the fact that 
the world is empty of things: A large circle is sprinkled with dark spots and 
bordered at the periphery by a black band. Because the oxherd has grasped 
the true Being of things, nature will never be the same. A tree which ap- 
peared in previous drawings only now discloses its treeness: in the drawing 
that follows the oxherd’s enlightenment the inner pulse of a tree-trunk, its 
true being, has come to the surface; a branch winds its way through space 
like lightning speeding toward the earth, and the blossoms have never looked 
as tender as now. The meaning, of course, is that he who has experienced the 
Void or Being has gained insight into the “isness” or “suchness” of the 
world. Being in turn shines after beings have vanished into nothingness. 

Dr. Ohtsu’s comments to the oxherding story help us to understand better 
What is involved if we try to achieve oneness with nature. He says, for ex- 
ample: “The true world is that world which lets me say: I look at the flower 
and the flower looks at me.”? In such a relation to nature we are no longer 
ace but very much a part of nature. If scientists use nature as an object 
ao investigations, the Zen Buddhist has a primary contact with nature 
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It is possible, for instance, to regard a pitcher as a man-made thing ( Ding) 
designed to hold so much of a liquid; the empty space inside the pitcher iş 
then what counts. However, in this way we have abstracted from the concrete 
situation which makes a pitcher a pitcher. In the context of a concrete situa- 
tion the pouring out of the liquid from the pitcher expresses a more important 
aspect of its essence than its emptiness or size. If we consider the true reason 
for its being, namely, to give a drink of wine or water, for example, the 
pitcher, like Ohtsu’s bells, opens to our insight a whole world. The pitcher 
cannot be separated from the wine or water that it may contain; wine and 
water, on the other hand, form part of a world where heaven and earth are 


joined together. Heidegger thus says: 


In the water of the spring the marriage of heaven and earth is present. This 
marriage is present in the wine which is the gift of the fruit of the vine; in the 
fruit the nourishing earth and the sun in the sky are joined together in 
marriage . . . The gift of that which flows from it is the essence of a pitcher. 


In the essence of the pitcher are [present] heaven and earth.** 


The emptiness of a pitcher pointing to the liquid to be poured out from 
it has become the springboard from which we leap into a world encompassing 
both heaven and earth. Similarly, Lao-tzu claims that from a vessel’s hollow 
arises its utility and by the empty space of a house (no doors and windows) 
we are served.24 Chuang Tzu, the most famous follower of Lao-tzu’s Way, 
has this to say about the suggestive power of emptiness: “You have heard 
about the knowledge that knows, but you have never heard of the knowledge 
that does not know. Look into that closed room, the empty chamber where 
brightness is born! Fortune and blessing gather where there is stillness. Let 
your ears and eyes communicate with what is inside and put mind and 
knowledge on the outside.”?5 Like the empty pitcher, the empty chamber oF 
the uncluttered mind opens insight into the “brightness” of the whole. That 
which unifies everything is called by Lao-tzu Tao.?® It is not surprising that 
Heidegger finds in Tao a concept not unlike what he wants to denote with 
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Being. 120, he comments, “could be the path along which everything may 
move; that which may make it possible for us to think the primordial meaning 
of reason, spirit, mind and logos, that is, what these [terms] say according 
to their true essence.”*7 Compare with this what Lao-tzu says about Tao: 
“The ways of men are conditioned by those of earth. The ways,of earth by 
those of heaven. The ways of heaven by those of Tao, and the ways of Tao 
by the Self-so.”*8 And furthermore, Tao is “Something formless yet complete, 
/ That existed before heaven and earth, / Without sound, without substance, 

Dependent on nothing, unchanging, / All pervading, unfailing.”?? Tao the 
“formless yet complete” recalls the Void in the story of the oxherd and the 

latter in turn was beyond doubt inspired by Buddha’s concept of nirvana. It 

will be shown later that nirvana, since like the Void it lacks all attributes, 

can only be described by its effect.°° In the “Dialogue Concerning Language” 

Heidegger says about the Void: “The void then is the same as the Nothing, 

namely, that Being which we try to think as the other to all that which 

comes or does not come into presence.”8! To this the Japanese partner in the 

“Dialogue” remarks: “For us the void is the loftiest name for that which 

you want to say with the word ‘Sein’ [Being].”°? 

Ancient Hindu thought had already hinted at the connection between 
Nothingness (Void) and Being. During the Vedic period, dating back to the 
second millennium, this theme was foreshadowed in a deep but isolated 
speculation like the following : “Darkness there was at first in darkness hidden 
-.. And sages searching in their hearts discovered in Nothing the connecting 
bond to Being” (Rg Veda X. 129). Later, when the Upanisads were 
Composed, Indian thinkers showed a remarkable preoccupation with the 
Question of the meaning of Reality (Being). The highest state of being in the 
Hindu religion is, of course, Brahman, the Real. However, the role Brahman 
Plays in his relation to the world is far from being unequivocal. In one sense 
a a as saguna Brahman or Īśvara, represents (and this z 
world ‘ god of the West) absolute truth and perfection eo the ee 
Sree another sense Brahman is nirguna, the only Reality; the world con- 

y being an illusion (maya). Both thoughts are represented in the 
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Hindu tradition, but the nondual concept is more suggestive of Heidegger's 
philosophical endeavors. 

For the nondual tradition of Hindu philosophy no one has been more im- 
portant and influential than Sarhkara, a Hindu philosopher of the eighth anq 
ninth centuries A.D., who wrote, among other things, extensive commentaries 
on the Upanisads. Although there are wide areas of disagreement between 
Sarhkara and Heidegger, it is surprising to note that they share some basic 
thoughts. 

Heidegger has made his position clear that as a philosopher he is not con- 
cerned with religious problems, while Sarhkara is typical of many Indian 
thinkers in that he does not separate in his mind religious and strictly philo- 
sophical speculations. Speaking in a religious context, Sarhkara calls Brahman 
the “Lord of the Universe” and states that “knowing” him leads to the 
person’s bliss; in an ontological perspective, on the other hand, Brahman 
stands for true Reality (Being). Brahman as “true Being” makes the 
truth of the “world” possible, but once the whole truth (Brahman) is known 
the “world” is extinguished. Like the dream world which contains its truth 
until we awake from the dream, the truth of the world, Sathkara argues, 
lasts until man realizes in his heart the true Self (Atman) which is identical 
with the one Reality, Brahman.® 

Like Buddha’s world as a place of sorrow, Sathkara’s concept of the world 
as an illusion has nothing to do with the sense of “world” in Heidegger's 
philosophy. The “world,” Heidegger says, is the e-vent of Being or, worded 
differently, the e-vent (das Ereignis) that gives Being.*4 Being and e-vent 
(“world”) are linked together so closely that Being is as finite as the “world” 
of man This latter thought is in complete contradiction to the qualities a! 

eternal” and “unchanging” which Sarhkara ascribes to Brahman.”° On the 


83 Śarhkara states: “In this manner the Vedanta-texts declare that for him who has 
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other hand, when Sathkara reflects on the Reality of Brahman in philosophical 
terms, Heidegger’s notion of Being immediately comes to mind. Because 
Being is no-being (no-thing), it cannot be described as such or such. Similarly, 
Sarkara quotes from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, where it is said: “That 
Self [Brahman or Atman, the latter being the true Self which, when realized, 
leads to union with Brahman] is to be described by no, no.”86 Surendranath 
Dasgupta elaborates on this point: “Brahman differs from all other things 
in this that it is self-luminous and has no form; it cannot therefore be the 
object of any other consciousness that grasps it.’”87 This sounds close enough 
to Heidegger’s view, but when we read Radhakrishnan’s comments to 
Sathkara’s interpretation, the similarity between Heidegger and Sarkara 
strikes home with still more compelling force. Radhakrishnan states: “As it 
[Brahman] is opposed to all empirical existence, it is given to us as the 
negative of everything that is positively known. Sarnkara declines to char- 
acterise it even as one . . . but calls it non-dual, advaitam. . . . It is non-being, 
since it is not the being which we attribute to the world of experience.”3 
Since both Brahman and Being must be distinguished from objects in the 
world, “knowing” the former does not mean the same as “knowing” the latter. 
The logical mind may be capable of dealing with many problems related to 
man and his environment, but it cannot penetrate to a dimension of thought 
that circumscribes the reality of both Being and Brahman. Knowledge of 
the world, Sathkara asserts, is ajñāna (indefinite), knowledge of Brahman 
Jnana, (wisdom) and nonobjective. Because Brahman cannot be objectified, 
Sathkara states (quoting from the Bhagavadgita) that Brahman is “knowledge 
“veloped in ignorance.” It is impossible to define the knowledge of Brah- 
man given in an intuition, and as far as this is true man is “ignorant” of 
Brahman, Radhakrishnan has this to say about the meaning of intuition: 
Anubhava [intuition] is not consciousness of this or that thing, but it is to 
now and See in oneself the being of all beings, the Ground and the Abyss.””4° 
nee also says about Being that it is the ground and the ses of all 
the hi aa anding but the full Truth of Being is goy access e ae 
rom Shest form of insight. Because the Truth of Being is forever hidden 

us, Being in the last analysis remains a secret. Sarnkara, on the other 
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hand, believes that the full truth of Brahman can and will be realized when the 
person realizes Aiman. Sarhkara denies a causal nexus between Brahman 
and the world on the ground that the effect, the world, is a mere appearance 
(vivarta) of the cause. Heidegger also rejects the thought of Being as the 
cause of the world. For Sathkara as well as for Heidegger cause and effect, if 
one uses such concepts at all in this context, are intertwined, albeit not in 
the same manner (due to the fact that in their respective attitudes toward 
the world Heidegger and Sarhkara are far apart). 

Being, as was pointed out before, always reveals or conceals itself for 
Being-there. In a letter addressed to the poet Ernst Jünger, Heidegger has 
formulated this thought thus: 


Therefore we ask more accurately now whether “das Sein” is something by 
itself and whether it turns in addition and at times toward man. Presumably, 
such turning toward, although still hidden, is that which we call rather in 
frustration and indefinitely, “das Sein” [Being]. . . . We say of “Being in 
itself” always too little, if, when saying “Being” we leave out the being present 
for a being like man and we thus fail to recognize that this being helps to 
constitute “Being.” 


Because the “world” is necessary in order that Being may be spoken of at all, 
the world is not less positive than Being. This will never hold true for 
Sarhkara. 

In his Mysticism East and West Rudolf Otto compares Sarhkara with 
Meister Eckhart and makes the following point: “For Sarhkara, the world 
remains world, painful and miserable, to be fled from and denied. . . - But 
Eckhart says ‘I would gladly remain here until the last day.’ "42 Heidegger, 
of course, sides with Eckhart whom, by the way, he calls a “masterful 
thinker.” Furthermore, if Sarnkara’s goal is eternal life in Brahman, 
Heidegger stresses the fact that the e-vent “gives” Being and Time simul- 
taneously, Being is “presence” as Time-Space “happening.” Heidegger's 
Bee of Time will be dealt with presently. At this point it is important 1 
realize that, because Being and Time are linked together in the e-vent, Being 
pe process or in Heidegger's terminology “historicity. ”*t (Historicity must 
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be distinguished from history and historiography because the latter are possible 
only on the ground of the Historicity of Being.) Being thus is as dynamic as 
the “world” while Brahman, it will be recalled, is “unchanging” and “ab- 
solute.” On the other hand, if Being is process in Time, Heidegger shares 
the view with Sarnkara that the truth of the world is never the whole truth, 
put he opposes any supposition of absolute truth. È 

When Heidegger calls man the “shepherd of Being,”* he wants to indicate 
the special relation Being-there has to Being. Sathkara, following Hindu tradi- 
tion, also raises man beyond all living creatures because he alone is endowed 
with the capacity to envision Brahman. Moreover, when “knowledge” of 
Brahman is attained, man is freed from the wheel of endless rebirths 
(satnsara) and unites with Brahman. For most Eastern thinkers the moment 
of supreme enlightment is a leap into eternity; religiously speaking it is 
salvation. 

The leap into eternity ends the cycle of life-death-life which the Hindus 
conceived not only as a basic characteristic of the human condition but as a 
cosmic principle. Hegel was quite impressed with this concept of eternal re- 
currence typical of Eastern thinkers. In his essay Reason in History he com- 
ments: “But then we pass on to another thought just as intimately connected 
with the idea of change, the positive fact, namely, that ruin is at the same 
time emergence of new life, that out of life arises death, but out of death life. 
This is a great thought which the orientals fully understood and which is the 
highest thought of their metaphysics.”4° It seems to me that the Hindus are 
less enthusiastic about what Hegel called “a great thought.” They desire 
nothing more than to end the cycle of life-death-life and to return to their 
origin: Brahman. Similarly, Lao-tzu considers the world with its laws and 
established values an unhappy degeneration from the “natural” way, that is, 
the way of Tao, When he says “In Tao the only motion is returning, #7 Lao- 
tzu thinks of a movement back to an original inner state of unspoiled good- 
ness and truth. Zen Buddhists strive to achieve satori (Buddhahood) in a 
ae of insight. This is how one of the great Zen masters described his 

Shtenment: “O friends, while under Jen the Master I had a satori (wu) 
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Heidegger’s concept of time stands in sharp contrast te that of the Fast, 
Time, that is, primary time, cannot be annihilated since time, like Being, is 
given in the “world” as e-vent (historicity) and as such never a static Now, ` 
Furthermore, time as e-vent cannot be located as a point on a line because 
as movement it is not here or there. Primary time brings past and future 
into “presence,” the latter being an open four-dimensional time-space con- 
cept. If in every-day-life we measure time, as for example clock-time, this 
follows from the fact that there is primary time.*® 

Time is thus the great watershed that stands immovable between Heidegger 
and the East. Since time, like Being, is a process, the notion of eternity or a 
return to the source has no place in Heidegger’s thinking. This major 
disagreement has, as we have seen, important consequences. Nevertheless, 
paradoxical as this may sound, when Eastern thinkers reach enlightenment, 
they have an experience which in the course of time has become one of Hei- 
.degger’s major concerns. It involves the question of language. 

Eastern philosophers have a profound understanding of the fact that 
ordinary languages are ill-suited to describe the essence of Reality. The same 
applies to Being. Roughly speaking, languages serve to organize, clarify, 
classify, and to make distinctions necessary for communication. It cannot 
be denied that the structure of ordinary languages best satisfies the goals 
of those disciplines which take a fragmentary approach to their subject matter. 
All languages show their limitations when the question arises of how to 
capture a whole. One of Buddha’s famous teachings concerned the doctrine of 
Not-Self. The great Buddhist philosopher Nagasena tried to explain this 
concept to Milinda, King of the Bactrian Greeks, with whom he had lengthy 
conversations. In a kind of Socratic dialogue Nagasena led the king step-by- 
Step to the awareness that just as a chariot can only be described in its parts, 


not as a whole, the “ultimate reality” of a person cannot be put in words.” 
When Milinda asks Nāgasena to tell h 
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Like the wind or quiet in nature Being, nirvana or Tao are and “speak” 
to usina silent voice, as it were. Western tradition has trained us to consider 
as “real” what is given to the senses. It is difficult, therefore, to speak of 
a silent voice, which cannot be perceived, as real. On the other hand, we all 
know that silence among people may “say” more than many words. Can the 
silent voice of Being or Tao not speak to us in a similar way? In 1959 
Heidegger wrote for a Swiss newspaper some observations entitled “Notes 
from a Workshop” in which he had this to say about a silent voice: “Hearing 
is the guarded anticipation of an utterance which wrests what is to be said 
from the unspoken.”>* 

When the Hindu realizes the identity of Atman with Brahman words can- 
not express the state of oneness with Brahman. The Mandikya Upanisad 
speaks of a “silent sound.” The sound is the syllable Om (A-u-m), signifying 
the three stages of consciousness, which consist of the dream world, empirical 
existence, and ultimate reality. Hidden in Om, however, is a fourth state: 
silence. Heinrich Zimmer warns us not to separate Om from silence, but to 
consider the two as a unity: “AUM, therefore, together with its surrounding 
silence, is a sound symbol of the whole of consciousness and at the same time 
its willing affirmation.’”®5 Although a phrase in the Maitri Upanisad reads “by 
sound we go to silence,” which seems to establish a time-sequence from sound 
to silence, another passage in the same Upanisad—“God is sound and silence” 
—proves that this is not the case. In God there is no before or after." The 
Katha Upanisad expresses this thought thus: “Words and thoughts cannot 
Teach him [Brahman] and he cannot be seen by the eye. How can he then be 
Perceived except by him who says ‘He is’ ?”37 One is reminded of God in the 
Old Testament, who tells Moses “I am who am.” Of him.who simply is nothing 
can be said. Indian thinkers are fully aware of the fact that silence is the best 
*PProach to Brahman, “In India,” Nakamura states, “the various religions 
refer to the sage and to the religious aspirant as ‘Muni,’ which means he who 
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maintains e They believe that truth is equivalent to silence.”58 Suzuki 
asserts that the experience of enlightenment in m East occurs at a height of 
insight where-words no longer apply.” In the ‘Dialogue, which was pre- 
viously mentioned and to which we return now, Heidegger claims the same 
about primordial speech: “. .. Who is able to be silent about silence? This 
would be true speech... .”°° 

The conversation in the “Dialogue” focuses on the Japanese Nō drama as an 
outstanding example of speech in the mode of silence. The empty stage of a 
traditional Nō indicates the void (Being). The actor must concentrate on the 
void and make his audience understand that he is signifying something specific 
on the ground of the void. Whatever he wants to communicate will be con- 
veyed by means of a gesture, not by words. The Japanese partner in the con- 
versation states: “If, for example, a mountainous landscape is to appear, the 
actor slowly lifts the open hand and quietly holds it over the eye on a level 
with the eyebrows.”*! Heidegger realizes the difficulty for Europeans to make 
sense of such a gesture, untrained as they are to “listen” to silent speech. On 
the other hand, the gesture together with the void is suggestive for what Hei- 
degger has in mind with Being in relation to beings and things. Being (the 
void) is the other to all that is (like the landscape, for example) ; at the same 
time, Being is the dimension where every thing or being is gathered together 
whole.°? 

In order to bring into still sharper focus what is meant by the void (Being) 
that lets things be, Heidegger finally engages his partner in a discussion of 
Roto ba, the Japanese word for speech. “Ba names leaves, especially petals. 
You may think [the Japanese suggests] of cherry or plum blossoms.” And 
“Koto, the e-vent being the illuminating message of that which is favored 
to come into being.”* Speech then is “petals springing from Koto.”® This 
latter statement embodies another essence of speech than is indicated by such 
terms as ‘language’, ‘lingua’, etc. ‘Koto’ like ‘Being’ is understood as the e-vent 
pace! which things and beings are, Both terms indicate the realm of prt 
mordial speech. For a long time he has searched, Heidegger tells his J apanesé 
partner, for a word to distinguish primordial from other kinds of speech. 1° 
58 Wa «bs 
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has finally found it in die S age pnma utterance), derived from the ancient 
German word sagan, meaning “to show, to let be, see and hear.” Die Sage 
precedes all ordinary languages because before man utters words he receives 
a message Of Or is “shown” what “is.” Speech captures precisely that which 
has come into being and “speaks” in the silent mode of primary utterance. 
This is what Heidegger sees in koto ba.%™ 

Of course, there are areas of thought where Heidegger and Eastern thinkers 
cannot agree, but their far-reaching understanding in the question of language 
reveals a deep kinship in philosophical outlook. This explains why the East, 
especially Japan, has had enthusiastic students of Heidegger’s philosophy for 
several decades before the West, outside of Germany and France, took notice 
of him. In recent years, however, conferences dedicated entirely to Heidegger, 
as well as the many translations of his writings into English and the large 
number of books written about him, indicate a change in attitude toward 
Heidegger’s philosophy in the Western hemisphere. Is it a pure accident that, 
while many people in the United States look for inspiration to the East, 
Heidegger's popularity is steadily growing? I do not think so. 

The present generation (not only the young) is getting tired of the frag- 
mentation and mechanization of modern life. Like many Eastern thinkers Hei- 
degger provides an answer to a longing for new ideals, arising from different 
motives, that is manifest in various circles. A major reason for the malaise 
felt by so many must be seen in our alienation from the very root of our exis- 
tence. Heidegger joins Eastern thinkers in opening an avenue leading modern 
man in a direction where he will gain a new awareness of his belonging as a 
Partner to a world much larger than himself. This awareness will rescue him 
from his isolation and at the same time give him a deeper comprehension of 
his own being. 
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«Martin Heidegger and the East” 


While most of us studying Asian and comparative philosophy at Hawaii are 
immersed in the many positions of the many schools of Buddhist, Chinese, and 
Indian philosophy, Professor Hirsch seems to be especially sensitive to these 
traditions as a whole. Thus, by not concentrating on some specific technical 
comparison, she has given us a very interesting and stimulating “overview” of 
Heidegger’s relation to the East. I will restrict my comments on this overview 
to four central themes. These are: “Being,” “thinking,” “language,” and “his- 
tory.” Further, I will not comment on Professor Hirsch’s paper as such—for, 
as an overview, I find nothing substantial in her thesis with which I would 
want to take issue. Instead, I will examine briefly these four themes in an 
effort to see if there are some problems in comparing Heidegger and the East 
that appear at this deeper, and perhaps more technical, level. 

To begin, then, with the project of thinking toward Being, we might be 
helped by asking why Heidegger deals with Nietzsche in a good third of his 
book What Is Called Thinking? Heidegger points out that Nietzsche, perhaps 
better than anyone else, “saw the necessity of a change in the realm of essential 
thinking,” a change which must be accompanied by a corresponding change 
in man as thinker. Man as he is now, the “last man,” must be overcome; for 
while he “fixes himself, and generally all that is” by a use of reason which 
is only “the forming of representational ideas,” the “wasteland grows.’ The 
reason for this is that it is the “dominance of ideational or representational 
thinking” which “dissimulates and blocks from view what really is.”* This 
results in a man—the “last man”—who “blinks.” Thus, what Heidegger 
gleans from Nietzsche is not just the necessity for a transformation of thought 
but also for a transformation of man himself—a transformation which will 
bring man to his essential nature in the light of Being. The clearest statement 
of this is where Nietzsche speaks of eternal recurrence: “We did create the 
heaviest thought—now let us create the being to whom it will be light and 
ce and where Heidegger himself expresses the hope that “men will be 

€ of it [thought] some day .. . .”4 

2 n Heidegger wishes to replace representational thought with cece 

ae Oe elsewhere “calculative thinking” with “meditative thinking. B 

i S Hirsch refers to this dichotomy as scientific versus reflective thought. 
JA: gover the terms may be, thinking for Heidegger holds out the poi: 
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a change not from the last man into the superman of Nietzsche, but from the 
last man “into his Da-sein”—where “Dasein means being projected into Noth. 
ing” and “Nothing is that which makes the revelation of what-is as such pos- 
sible for our human existence.”” That is, it is by changing man into his 
Da-sein that he is enabled to be projected into Nothing, which in turn reveals 
to him and allows him to relate to what-is: “Man’s Dasein can only relate to 
what-is by projecting in Nothing.”® But through the projection of Dasein into 
Nothing one not only relates to the ontical (i.e., what-is), but also to the 
ontological (i.e., Being). For we “experience in Nothing the vastness of that 
which gives every being the warrant to be. That is Being itself.’ “Nothing 
... is the veil of Being.””2° 

In Zen there are also two types of thinking, a transformation of man’s nature 
into his true essence and the projection into Nothing where there is a relating 
both to Being and what-is, all of which are interrelated in the following way. 

Our everyday thinking about what-is, which:is structured in logical and 
representational terms, is called “vijiana.” Through the distinctions and dis- 
criminations of vijiana, we “carve” out the mundane world from its original 
purity—the “uncarved block” (po)—which is the true “suchness” (tathata) 
of the world. It is this formative power that constructs the world of things 
and must be overcome by the discipline of dhyana (meditation), or by working 
on a koan. The Taoists call this process “losing and losing” or “forgetting” 
(wang), and it is through this process that one is projected into Nothingness 
when in the depths of concentration (samadhi). At this point one’s mundane 
nature has been transformed into its true essence, its “Buddha-nature” (bud- 
dha-svabhava), and one is thus enabled to “return to the source”; namely, 
Being. This can best be described in Professor Hirsch’s words: “Being in tum 
shines after beings have vanished into nothingness.” It is this Being which is 
Sr aped by e second type of thought, which is the overcoming of the repre 
res ty ish iret ano Beg. ite 
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thinking toward Being in Zen and Heidegger. Now the question arises as to 
whether there is a similarity between the nature of their thought “underway” 
in the project. 

One important definition of thinking given by Heidegger is his translation 
ofa fragment of Parmenides as “the letting-lie-before-us also (the) taking-to- 
heart-too : beings in Being.” This does not seem like the direct intuitive insight 
of prajñā; in fact the Chinese speak of the insight as “no-thought” (wu-nien). 
But we must distinguish between two types of thought in Zen, That is, Zen 
says that prajñā must manifest itself as a second type of thought; namely, 
“eyeryday mind” as expressed by Ma-Tzu and Nan-ch’uan. This type of 
thought “dwells,” lighted by Being, in the world and spontaneously performs 
the daily activities of life with perfect sincerity and harmony with nature. One 
has no ego (anattā) which would project his feelings and preconceptions onto 
the objective reality, but lets things lie before him as they are in their “such- 
ness” and takes them to heart with his extreme reverence for life. Thus, 
thought for Zen is both an intuition of Being in its reality and a relation to 
what-is in its suchness. So much for thinking; let us now turn to the question 
of Being itself. 

Some of the characteristics Professor Hirsch feels that Heidegger predicates 
of Being are: that it illumine the world (as its own “e-vent”) and beings in 
the world, that it be in a special relation to Dasein, and that it be a dynamic 
Process given in the above mentioned e-vent.!2 The question is, what would 
Zen say about these three characteristics—or in other words, what is Zen’s 
conception of Being? 

First, because of Zen’s connection with the Buddhist principle of imperma- 
nence (anicca) and its close relation to Chinese Taoism with its concept of 
e Tao as the dynamic and creative source of the universe, Zen speaks of 
ultimate reality in more dynamic terms than, say, Śarhkara. However, to speak 
more Precisely, the ultimate as sūnyatā (emptiness) is beyond all dichotomies 
including that of the dynamic and static. «4 E 
l Second, this Sanyata (or Being) is not only in a special relation to Dasein, 
It is identified with Dasein. For Zen man is truly Being-there-in-the-world. 
a with prajfia the duality of subject and object is a oe 
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he gains insight into the “suchness” (tathata) of what-is. He sees the identity 
that the Prajfiaparamita literature makes between the ontical form (rūpa) of 
what-is, and its ontological ground (Sinyata) 1° Buddhism calls this “sarva- 
dharma-śūnyatā” or the emptiness of all constituents of the world. Thus, Zen 
identifies the Emptiness of Being with the Suchness of what-is. 

Two questions now come to mind. First, wadi, Heidegger, given Zen’s 
dynamic manifestation of Being in nature, accept the Zen identity of this Being 
with man and the beings of the world? Or must Being be “the other,” as 
Professor Hirsch quotes Heidegger? Second, could Zen, or for that matter 
any Eastern philosophy, state that Being is technology, or that Leibniz, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Schilling, and Schopenhauer constitute the “appearance of Being 
as will” ?14 Thus we come to historicity. There is to my knowledge no concept 
in the East of a continuing “historical” revealment of Being like Heidegger's 
Historicity or e-vent of being. It is my feeling that Eastern thought could 
perhaps benefit by considering this possibility. In terms of methodology it 
might allow a reinterpretation of their traditions so that they could be under- 
stood with new meaning. This “repetition” could disclose future possibilities 
as well. 

As an example of reinterpreting an Eastern tradition, let me sketch a pos- 
sibility in relation to Buddhism. It seems to me that the history of Buddhism 
can be interpreted as starting with a Dasein analytic in the early Theravada 
schools, developing to a more fundamental ontology in the Indian Mahayana 
and ending with more or less of a synthesis in the Chinese Mahayana. That 
is, Theravada analyzed man into a flow of conscious moments or dhammas. 
Behind this “Humeian” flow of consciousness (bhavariga) there exists no 
permanent ego or subject. However, the Prajfiaparamita school negated even 
these moments of consciousness as void of content. After these analyses of man 
there emerged the two main Indian Mahayana schools. First was Vijfanavada, 
which further developed the stress on consciousness and finally posited the 
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does show, however, the possibility of viewing the Buddhist tradition first as a 
continuing pursuit and a dynamic revealment of different modalities of Being 
in a historical sense, and second as closely tied to the analysis of man. Both 
of these points are, of course, essential to Heidegger’s concept of historicity. 

Finally, concerning language, I had in mind the important place of etymology 
in Heidegger's methodology and the possibility of applying it in Eastern phi- 
losophies, especially Indian and Buddhist, since they draw on Sanskrit, which 
is an Indo-European language. 

I would like to close by considering two examples. The first, from Buddhism, 
is the word Sanyata, which as we have seen plays an important role. Sinyata 
comes from the root $#, which literally means “to swell” in two senses: in the 
negative sense, “to be swollen,” that is, “hollow,” “empty,” but in the positive 
sense, “to be swollen,” that is, “full,” as, for example, with reference to the 
womb and its fruits.° Another example, this time from Indian philosophy, is 
the root “smy” which means “to think as remembering”; thinking insofar as 
it refers to “keeping in mind” and remembering insofar as it refers to “being 
called to mind.” It also is related to Greek péhew, which means “to care for.” +8 

Thus we can see that through etymology the meaning of Sinyata, especially 
in the positive sense, is enriched to the point that one cannot make the mistake 
of translating it as emptiness in the sense of a vacuum, as many Westerners 
do. The Easterner also may find new meaning in his tradition through etymol- 
ogy. For it is certainly possible that the language of his tradition is, in fact, 
a repository of the experiences of that tradition which is waiting to be reap- 
Propriated. And, finally, we can also see the similarity between Heidegger’s 
concept of thinking and the type of thought implicit in the Hindu smy ti tra- 
dition as a “remembering,” “calling,” “keeping,” and “caring.” Thus it seems 
to me that we are led to new possibilities of comparing Heidegger and the 
East through a methodology applying historicity and etymology. 
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The modern world has seemingly undertaken a serious experiment with regard 
to whether or not a man can live without any god or religion. 

“God is dead,” said Nietzsche. This was the destiny of modern European 
civilization because of science and technology. 

René Descartes is said to be the founder of modern European philosophy. 
According to Hegel, Descartes is truly an originator of modern philosophy as 
long as modern philosophy claims “thought” as its principle. After he doubted 
everything, Descartes reached a “thinking ego” whose existence cannot be 
doubted. This “thinking ego,” that is, reason or intellect, was the starting point 
of his philosophy. It was not only the starting point of the Cartesian philosophy, 
but of the whole modern philosophy or civilization, insofar as it demands the 
sundering of mind from nature and a subsequent mechanical conception of 
nature, and implicitly affirmed the need for, and right of, man to control this 
nature for his own purposes. 

Now this event in modern civilization is no longer confined to the European 
world. European civilization, particularly its science and technology, conquered 
the whole world by its rich productivity and powerful weapons. There is no 
country in the world which is not affected by Western science and technology. 
Thus the fate of the European civilization has become the fate of the whole 
world. 

However, as Nietzsche saw, a formidable atheism is inherent in the early 
stage of modern civilization. “God is not simply dead, but we killed Him.” 
God became useless to man when man developed a complete trust in his own 
reason and set about to exert an absolute control over the material world at 
oe will. God is dead, and man and material nature took over the position 
eo a eens of historical destiny like see T o 
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civilization of science and technology, but without accepting Christianity, At 
the same time we stopped giving sincere concern o Buddhism or Confucianism, 
In other words, we did not import god (religion) from outside and at the 
same time we killed our own gods ( religions) in the Tame of modern civiliza- 
tion. By killing the gods, Japan achieved her modernization. As the result of 
such modernization Japan achieved one of the highest gross national products 
in the world. However, with this material prosperity, a monstrous vanity 
begins to pervade the atmosphere in our society. We have no god to believe 
in. We have become the most godless people in the world and we have no 
inspiring motivations but impulses for material goods and sex. 

However, can any man of the West laugh at such economic animals? Was 
it not the European who taught the non-European people to kill their gods? 
Tf this is the case, we were more diligent in killing gods than were our 
teachers. In the terms of an old Japanese expression, we are the students who 
excel their teachers. 

The death of gods, the collapse of values, the liberation of instincts, and the 
consequent disorder are now forming a critical situation in the present world. 
In this situation, we cannot but deal with the problem as to whether or not 
mankind can survive without any god. This seems to be the most important 
and critical problem in the present world. 

There may be three possible answers to the problem : 

(1) that man can survive without god and should become a kind of god 
himself (Marx, Nietzsche, Sartre, Camus, etc.) ; 

(2) that man must have a god and a new rebirth is possible for man by 
regaining his old beliefs in god (Berdyaev, Dawson, D. T. Suzuki, etc.) ; 

(3) that god is necessary, but he should not be the god of the past, and 
thus a new god must be Sought, though mankind has not yet met him. 
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The expression “the Place for god,” whatever it may mean, is apt to be 
thought of by a European within the boundary of his own world. However, if 
we deal with the above issue beyond the boundary of the European world, we 
must consider the fact that there existed many religions as well as many gods. 
Needless to say, there have been not only monotheistic religions but poly- 
theistic religions as well. In contrast to the monotheism of Europe the 
native religions of Japan are regarded as polytheistic. This polytheism might 
be criticized by Christianity as not being a true religion, but this does not 
mean that Buddhism or Confucianism cannot deal with the issue of the place 
for a new god. 

We can speculate on the problem proposed by Heidegger beyond the 
European cultural boundary by developing the above-mentioned questions 
raised for his philosophy as follows: Is it the case that the place for god 
argued for by Heidegger is not only appropriate for Christianity, but that 
it is also an appropriate place for the god in any other religion? Here I should 
like to refer this question only to Buddhism. Our question is whether the 
place for god thought by Heidegger can be a right place from the viewpoint 
of Buddhism. 

I do not intend here to explicate Heidegger’s philosophy in detail. It will 
be more appropriate for a man whose cultural background is similar to 
Heidegger’s to do that. It is highly questionable if a man of a different cultural 
background can grasp the exact meaning of Heidegger’s philosophy. It is 
auie possible that I misunderstand Heidegger’s philosophy. However, what 
l intend to do is not to discuss his philosophy directly, but to discuss my own 
thought as it is inspired by Heidegger. 
onal issue of Heidegger’s philosophy has always been What is 
abe Fe Being” had been regarded as self-evident in the European tradition 
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human existence? Heidegger seeks the meaning of Dasein in terms of time, 
What he means by “time” is neither time objectively conceived nor time sub- 
jectively perceived. ) P 

According to Heidegger, “time” means “finitude.” “Finitude” means “being 
unto death.” This is to say, Dasein is temporal and man, being temporal, is 
finite, that is, a being unto death. His criticism of ontology since Plato is made 
from the standpoint of conceiving human existence in terms of finitude, that 
is, death. In the tradition of European ontology, being is sought after through 
that which exists (das Seiende), but not through the existence of man 
(Dasein). Things which exist are projected in such a way that they are simply 
stared at (begafft) by man. When man becomes the subject who absent- 
mindedly stares at the world, things look as if they are simply existing before 
us. Heidegger calls such an existence Vorhandensein. 


Heidegger thinks that such a manner of conceiving things is due to the 
ordinariness of Dasein. Man ordinarily forgets his death which is his es- 
sence and lives with this or that thing. Living in this manner, he conceives 
of being in terms of the function of things. 

In contrast to this understanding of existence, Heidegger opens the way to 
an existential understanding of being. It is a way of understanding which 
reaches being itself through Dasein as the finite being, that is, the being 
unto death. Heidegger in his Being and Time refers to this task of under- 
standing as fundamental ontology. He tried to develop this fundamental 
ontology by adopting the methodology of Husserl’s phenomenology, but he “ 
cane to realize that it is impossible to develop his new way of understanding 
being within a phenomenology whose theme was the analysis of subject- 
consciousness. The “turn” or “reversal” in his thinking (Kehre) seems to 
begin from this realization, but I will not inquire into this any further. 

Now what I wish to ask is: What significance does Heidegger’s philosophy 
of being have for the present historical situation of the Eastern as well 3s 
the Western world? It should be noted first of all that, even though the ontol- 
ogy in which being is sought not through things but through finite human 
existence might be thought of as unique in the Western world, it is familiar 
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two deaths are, needless to say, those of Socrates and Jesus Christ. Despite 
Heidegger's criticism, I = say that these deaths were certainly the high- 
lights of the European history of thought. 

But what does it mean that these two deaths constitute the most significant 
events in European spiritual civilization? In the history of the East there 
are no deaths of the utmost spiritual significance. In Buddhism, the death of 
Buddha had, to be sure, the utmost significance, but in Confucianism there 
is no such concern with death. Confucius said: “I have not yet known life, how 
can I know death?” We see the decisive significance in the deaths of Jesus, 
Socrates, and Buddha, but we do not see any significance in the death of 
Confucius. Death does not necessarily have the utmost significance in each 
spiritual civilization. Therefore, can it be said that the civilization which has 
the great deaths as the highlight of its history also has its roots deeply in 
death, contrary to Heidegger’s estimate? 

The above is not the only thing which amazes us with regard to European 
history. What amazes us even more is the fact that the deaths were either 
murder or a kind of suicide. For the Oriental, natural death is ideal. Man 
is born from Nature and returns to Nature. Returning home, returning to 
the motherly earth is the ideal of the Orient. The form of death must be 
painless. Sakyamuni Buddha returns in peace into Nature after he has lived 
for eighty years. In the East the man whose death is not natural is not 
qualified to be a saint. In this regard the spiritual tradition of the West differs 
from that of the East. Here a question arises as to why a man who was 
murdered can be the most ideal man in the West. 

There arises yet another problem. What does the death of Socrates or 
Jesus mean in the spiritual history of the West? The death of Socrates means 
neither the mere end of his life, nor a return to nothingness, in the Buddhist 
‘nse, Socrates, facing death, proved the immortality of the soul. And he 
fe ht anit ee eater a we e 
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Him man may ascend to eternal Heaven. In other words, man js Promised 
his eternal life as well as the coming of the new Kingdom of God, The death 
of Jesus promises much more than that of Socrates. 

If such is the case, we would think as follows: The two deaths as the 
highlights of European tradition are not death as we understand it. They are 
seemingly deaths, but they are in fact proofs for eternal life. Through those 
two deaths eternity is brought into the European world. 

When we consider death in this way, we have to withdraw our previous 
question raised about Heidegger’s viewpoint that there was no concept of 
death in the traditional ontology of the West. His viewpoint after all seems 
to be right in grasping the spiritual tradition of the West, since we can 
recognize these deaths as the proofs for eternity. The deaths were not the 
death of a finite being in Heidegger’s sense. 


Tir 


Now I should like to proceed to discuss Buddhism. However, we must admit 
the difficulty or even impossibility of presenting a thorough explication of 
Buddhism. It is much more difficult to talk about Buddhism in general than 
about Christianity in general. The reason is that there is not a single Bible 
but many Bibles in Buddhism. Buddhist si#tras had been written in the name 
of Sakyamuni Buddha several hundred years after his death. These texts went , 
to China without being systematically arranged, and innumerable commentaries 
were written on them. In addition Buddhist siatras were written in China, and 
once they were completed in China, it became impossible to distinguish them 
from those originating in India. Thus all siitras became regarded as the 
teachings of Sakyamuni Buddha himself. In such a situation the most im- 
portant work for monks in China was to search for the true teachings of 
aan among innumerable texts. Kumiarajiva (a.D. 350-409) discovered 4 
= ae Hae a and thus brought about a solution to this problem. He 
e ranslation of Mahayana sitras in Ch’ang-an and at the same 
ignated, in the beginning of the fifth century, the Chinese Buddhist 
studies which were carried on thereafter. 
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And the Zen introduced by Suzuki to the West is that of the Lin-chi school 
(Rinzai Zen)” ; 
Although it is very difficult to grasp Buddhism as a whole, I will try to 


depict the characteristics of Buddhism just as Heidegger tried to grasp the 
characteristics of the metaphysics of the West as a whole. 

Buddhism can be said to grasp beings in terms of death or finitude. For 
example, let us consider the doctrine of the four noble truths. The truths are 


as follows: 
1. The truth that suffering exists. 


2. The truth that suffering has a cause. 

3, The truth that the cause can be removed. 

4. The truth that there are eight practices by which the cause of suffering 

can be removed. 

Let us begin with the first truth. Human being is conceived in terms of 
“suffering” (duhkha). This means that man is subject to four sufferings, 
namely, birth, aging, disease, and death. Among these four death is the 
severest suffering. Buddha himself emphasized the suffering of death. Man is 
mortal and therefore his existence is suffering. Here one might notice that 
human existence is conceived in terms of death or finitude. 

With regard to the second truth, Buddha speaks about the cause of suffering. 
It is attachment to or craving for existence. Suffering is caused by man’s 
attachment to something for which he craves. 

Man must be freed from such sufferings. The third truth teaches us to 
eliminate the cause of suffering. And in order to eliminate suffering, there 
are eight practices which must be followed. 

Sakyamuni Buddha grasps human existence in terms of death. How to 
eliminate the suffering of death? Buddha does not see the solution in the im- 
Mortality of the soul or in eternal life in the Socratic or Christian sense. 
Buddha regards such doctrines as dogmatic. They meant to him nothing but 

ên escape from the utter finitude of human existence. The attachment to 
existence which is latent in man is the most decisive cause of fear of death. 
a will attain freedom and purity through emancipation from the suffering 
cath, that is, through deliverance from the attachment to his own existence: 
os many portraits of Sakyamuni Buddha T k foe 

n at his death. In these pictures he is surroun Se Uy many a a 
Re and animals. Not only men but even animals suieve ovel the eath 

Uddha. But the Buddha, who is about to die, is in a state of serenity. 
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Even the trace of a smile is perceived on his lips. The Buddha’s smile does 
not mean only satisfaction that he has done all that he had to do. His teaching 
itself is to emancipate one from death and this emancipation is now serenely 
taking place in his own death. ; 

The notion of “beings” might have determined the ontology of the West 
as Heidegger pointed out, but it is certainly not the case in Buddhism, In 
Buddhism “nothingness” (Siimya) is regarded as far more important than 
“beings.” This is not because the Buddhist prefers “nothingness” as a subject 
matter for theoretical inquiry ; rather it is because he conceives man’s existence 
in terms of death. Human existence is handed over into nothingness or non- 
being. 

In the past century Japan has brought in philosophy as well as science 
from the West. Kitaro Nishida (1870-1945), a close friend of D. T. Suzuki, 
established his own Buddhist-like philosophy while he studied European 
philosophy. Nishida systematized a philosophy of “absolute dialectics” and 
was profoundly influenced by Hegel’s philosophy of “absolute mind.” But in 
Nishida’s philosophy the absolute is not being but nothingness or nonbeing, 
as is the case in Buddhistic thinking. Beings, as long as they are beings, 
must be determined; hence they are unfree. Buddhism claims that the truly 
absolute and the truly free must be nothingness. 

However, we should notice that Nishida dealt with “nothingness” within 
a logical scheme as Hegel did, while the thought of nothingness in Buddhism 
is related to ontological issues whose definite implication was the problem of 
death. Man is mortal; hence the essence of his being is nothingness or non- 
being, 

Death is the central point of inquiry into man’s being. For all schools of 
Buddhism death is that through which man is conceived from beginning to 
end. The greatest Zen master of the thirteenth century, Dégen, quotes from 
Nagarjuna’s words, as follows: “The mind which introspects transiency 
of all sentient beings in this world is named Bodhi mind.” Here he means that 
the Bodhi mind is based on the mind that knows the finitude of man’s being: 
The very self-awareness of the finitude of being makes man free from attach- 
ment to fame, money, and sex. In short, Dogen means that there is no path 
for man in Buddhism without his awareness of transiency. From such 4 

thought he develops a unique theory of time. 
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Jong time, man neither questions the present 24 hours nor has any at- 
tachment to the present 24 hours. But though man neither questions nor has 
attachment, this does not mean that he is enlightened. Since, needless to say, 


men’s questions and attachments to unknown things and beings are not con- 
stant, previous questions and attachments are not necessarily equal to the 


present ones. A question and attachment are a time.‘ 


According to Dogen, not only man but beings in general are temporal 
beings. Time changes itself from being to nonbeing. In this sense time is 
finite. But without this very time there can be no beings including man’s 
being. If this is the case, this present time is itself absolute. Beings can be 
Buddha in a definite time, or “Asura” in another definite time, or something 
else in each definite time. Each is absolute being in each appearance. Each 
being has its absolute present. 

A man once crossed a river and passed a hill. And now he lives in a splendid 
house, He thinks that the time he lives in the house is present and the time 
he crossed the river and passed the hill are past. But this is not right. The 
time when he crossed the river is the absolute present and the time when he 
now lives in the house is also the absolute present. Each time is itself in- 
dependent, namely, absolute present. 

For Dégen all beings are in absolute present, and this awareness of absolute 
present as the ground of beings is satori (enlightenment). Thus man can be free 
from changes. It is impossible for man to derive the proof of eternity from the 
belief in the unchanging and eternal subsistence of changing time. Contrary to 
this, man will find the proof of eternity by throwing himself into this present and 
that present and by living up his whole existence in this present. Flowers bloom. 
Here is an absolute present. Flowers fall. Here again is an absolute present. 
When man moves his eyebrow and opens his eyes with surprise, here is an 
absolute present. When he does not move his eyebrow and does not open 
his eyes with surprise, there is also an absolute present. Beings exist as they 
are. This is what Dégen’s view on being and time means. 
ire is another passage from Dogen. “Tf Buddha is dae in birth and 
a aS such, then there is no birth and death. Again, if Buddha is not 

re in birth and death as such, then there is no attachment. . . . Enlighten 
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attachment to this finite life. Neither being weary of this life nor Craving 
nirvana leads man to enlightenment. Dogen does not believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Buddhism does not seek Buddha apart from this “birth 
and death.” Freedom is within this “birth and death,” namely, this finite life, 

In Japanese history Dogen is not the only thinker who bases his thought 
on the awareness of such finitude. Kikai (774-835), the founder of Shingon- 
shi, and Saichd (762-822), the founder of Tendai-shii, start their thinking 
from the awareness of transiency, namely, the finiteness and emptiness of 
man’s being and the universe. The same can be said about Hénen (1133. 
1212), the founder of Jodo-shi, and Shinran (1173-1262), the founder of 
Jodo Shin-shi, who are contemporaries of Dogen. But they came up with an 
approach that is different from Dégen’s. 

Man is finite. This world is impure. Man should detach himself from this 
short and impure human world, and should seek to enter the eternal and pure 
land. As far as we live in this world, however, we cannot enter that eternal 
and pure land. Man can enter the Amida pure land after death. Man can go 
to the pure land by virtue of calling “Namuamidabutsu.” This thought of the 
Pure Land school developed further in Shinran’s faith. In Shinran’s faith 
the pure land is not sought after death, but rather in this actual world and 
by man’s faith in Amida, 

It seems certain that the approaches to death differ in the different schools 
in Buddhism, but their point of departure is the same, namely, the self-aware- 
ness of death or finiteness. This is the case not only in Buddhism, but in the 
whole culture and art of Japan. The thought of death retains great significance 
in Japanese art. Japanese dramas can be said to be the dramas of death. For 
example, in Nō plays, the dead are often heroes who reappear in this world. 


The Kabuki plays often show how man will die a magnificent death whatever 
the causes of the death may be. 
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the West. Here he reveals himself asla prophet who sees the destiny of beings 
in death. Being a prophet of the destiny of death, he is again a severe critic of 
the modern civilization of the West. Since Descartes modern philosophy has 
not dealt with the problem of death which had in fact been considered in the 
hilosophy of Plato and Christianity. 

History is consequently viewed as characterized by progress and develop- 
ment in the West. For Japanese, however, history does not necessarily mean 
progress and development, but rather it has meant “decay.” For example, Con- 
fucius views history as the continuous process of decay since the reign of the 
ancient sacred emperor. Buddhism also views history as decaying from the 
age of “Right Dharma” to the age of the “Closing of Dharma.” 

How man should think of death from now on and what the destiny of “man 
unto death” in a godless world might be are questions to be asked by the 
people of the whole world. These questions should be dealt with in the contin- 
uing dialogue between thinkers of the East and the West, and through this 
dialogue the answers might be found. Martin Heidegger is a great philosopher 
in having opened a new age of such dialogue. 
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professor Umehara’s very interesting and stimulating paper centers on the 
question of whether man can live without any gods. His discussion of this 
question leads him to a comparison of Eastern and Western attitudes toward 
death. I shall comment on three themes from his paper : (1) the place for god, 
(2) the meaning of death, and (3) Heidegger’s relation to the East in general. 
Professor Umehara asks the question whether the place for god argued for 
by Heidegger is appropriate only for Christianity or whether it can be a right 
place from the viewpoint of Buddhism as well. In the light of Heidegger’s 
whole criticism of what he calls onto-theo-logic (ontology and theology as a 
unified, indivisible structure of Western thinking), it is difficult to see why he 
would seek the place for a new god in the place of the old, Christian god. This 
place is for Heidegger the place of the god of metaphysics, the causa sui before 
which “man can neither pray nor sacrifice, neither fall on his knees in awe 
nor play music nor dance.” It is precisely this metaphysical concept of god as 
the highest being and as the ground common to all beings which Heidegger 
is criticizing. I should like to question in general why Professor Umehara 
states that the place where the old god had revealed himself is the place for 
the new god. Does he mean that there is only one possible “place” for god 
and that when god is dead or when we have killed him, this place is, so to 
speak, still there but unoccupied, empty until perhaps a new god can occupy 
that place? Is it possible to separate god from his “place” in this manner? 
What would the meaning of this empty place then be? How could it preserve 
itself as place until a new god appeared? Finally, in what sense would a new 
god be genuinely new if he simply steps into and fills the place of the old god? 
Tn the light of the discussion following Professor Umehara’s paper, I now 
understand the phrase “the place for god” to signify the meaningful center in 
ferms of which man can understand his existence and his finitude. In other 
Words, he is asking for something in terms of which man can understand him- 
self as something other and more than just “the sum of his actions” (Sartre). 
$ Professor Umehara remarked, in the absence of such a meaningful center 
man’s actions are becoming more and more monstrous. His concern is that of 
oos who stated that nihilism, the most uncanny of all ere ee 
ie oe I should like to ask what kind of transformation Budd ism wo 
« undergo in order to be able to provide such a meaningful center or 
Place for god.” 
3 en, I should like to ask in what sense Buddhism would acknowledge any 
particularly a god in the Christian sense of that word. : 
q ee discussion on the meaning of death Professor Umehara states two 
ns which a non-European might have. These questions might be com- 
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being unique to Heidegger? For if Heidegger’s contention is correct that West- 
ern ontology’s preoccupation with beings has prevented it from being Seriously 
concerned with death, he himself would be the first Western thinker to Start 
with radical human finitude. Even though Plato says in the Phaedo that phi- 
losophy is a preparation for dying and for death, it may be granted that for 
Socrates, as for Christ, death is an assurance of eternal life. However, one 
might add that Heidegger’s concern with human finitude is subordinate to his 
concern with Being and that he speaks chiefly of the oblivion of Being, not 
the oblivion of death. 

One can only strongly affirm Professor Umehara’s statement that an ontol- 
ogy starting with the finitude of human beings is familiar to Orientals, espe- 
cially to Buddhists. Not only is Buddhism inimical to an ontology of things, 
but also to any purely theoretical speculation which is unrelated to the supreme 
question of finitude. For Buddhism this question of finitude extends to all living 
beings, not only to man. 

The inevitable question for the Westerner then becomes: If Buddhism is 
eminently concerned with finitude and if the meaning of Buddha’s death does 
not lie in the immortality of the soul or in eternal life in the Socratic or the 
Christian sense, what is the meaning of his death? The Western mind asks 
here for an either-or, either prolongation of life in some sense, or else extinc- 
tion. Professor Umehara’s formulations are very cautious. He states that the 
death of Buddha “had the utmost significance,” that “his teaching itself is to 
emancipate one from death and this emancipation is now serenely taking place 
in his own death.” Further, that “we find many portraits of Sakyamuni Buddha 
entering irvana, in other words, at his death.” 

A Buddhist might answer the question of this either-or by saying: Eternal 
life (SaSvata) is one extreme, nothingness (wccheda) is the other extrem’ 
These two extremes of eternalism and nihilism are to be avoided. In other 
Monde vthe meaning of Buddha’s death can lie neither in eternal life nor ™ 
extinction, and it is fruitless, even destructive, to question in this manner- The 
Buddhist would probably say that the Western desire for an eternal prolo 
gation of this finite life amounts to a form of the craving for existence (irs) 
which leads to Tebirth in the cycles of birth and death (samsara). He a 
a = waa ee answer to the Westerner’s ne F a 
o Uai irect experience, or enlightenment. Still, I wonder ek 
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differences within those common elements, and am perhaps overemphasizing 
the question of difference. Perhaps it 1s astonishing that any Western thinker 
comes as close to the East as Heidegger does. Professor Umehara mentioned 
that for the East nothingness or emptiness (śūnya, not the nihilism opposed 
to eternalism) is far more important than beings. This would also hold true 
for Heidegger in that he is not preoccupied with beings and even speaks of 
nothingness as the veil of Being. In a sense, when one is not concerned with 
beings, one is concerned with “something” which is not a being, not a thing, 
no-thing. Heidegger’s Being and the Buddhist siya have in common the fact 
that they are nothing specific or determinate ; they are also not merely “nihilis- 
tic” and cannot be directly expressed. However, the historicity and the epochs 
in which Being gives itself which are absolutely central to Heidegger’s Being 
are totally lacking in the Buddhist nothingness. It may be that Heidegger’s 
later term “Ereignis” (appropriation) is closer to Buddhism than the term 
Being. In the lecture “Time and Being” Heidegger tentatively states that 
Being might be a manner of the Ereignis rather than the Ereignis a manner 
of Being. To indulge for a moment in speculation, one might say that after the 
Gestell or frame as the completion of metaphysics terminating in the dominance 
of technology, the Ereignis as the appropriation of man and Being belonging 
to each other might make that very relation itself of appropriation central, and 
the concern with the history of metaphysics as the oblivion of Being would 
have accomplished its crucial significance. Then, indeed, the West would be 
close to the East in one important respect. 
Heidegger’s idea of Austrag (perdurance, sustained endurance) bears a 
striking resemblance to Dégen’s “sustained exertion,” “the highest form of 
exertion, which goes on unceasingly in cycles from the first dawning of reli- 
gous truth, through the test of discipline and practice, to enlightenment and 
tana.” These two related ideas both implicitly have to do with time. 
Gelassenheit or releasement would be a final example of an attitude which 
cidegger shares with the East, an example which leads straight into the 
oe of difference with the East. The whole idea of letting things be what 
es and of letting be and Gelassenheit in general has always a 
Teme Heidegger's thought. It would correspond to the eae idea s non- 
o oe and nonclinging. But Heidegger thinks of Gelassen ay ES ; (at 
E a Part) Christian mystics such as Meister Eckhart, primarily a relation 
ee ql This is related to Heidegger's whole interpretation o Western 
fae ysics as culminating in the will to will. It seems to me that Buddhism 
€ more concerned with Gelassenheit in relation to reason, and by this 
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£ thinking (Vorstellen), which Heidegger also rejects. This leads to a final 
: comment on what seems to me to be a fundamental and perhaps even irrecon- 
| cilable difference between Heidegger and Buddhism. 

However much he rejects representational and calculative thinking, Hei- 
degger still seeks the meaning of Being in language. At the end of the “Onto. 
theo-logical Constitution of Metaphysics,” he asks: “It must remain an open 
question whether the nature of Western language is in itself marked with the 
exclusive brand of metaphysics, and thus marked permanently by onto-theo- 
logic, or whether these languages offer other possibilities of utterance, and that 
means at the same time of a telling silence.”* I do not wish to oversimplify 
Heidegger’s relation to language, but it seems to me that a Buddhist would 
never say that “language is the house of Being,” if indeed he would speak of 
“Being” at all. Is not, for instance, the function of the kdan precisely to break 
through language by posing logically unanswerable questions? And since the 
dialogues between master and pupil take place in a language not branded by 
metaphysics, they presumably aim at something forever beyond language, or 
satori. This element of satori is lacking in Heidegger. In fact, I would question 
whether there is any evidence of this kind of “experience” in Heidegger, even 
in the Western form of a Plotinus or an Eckhart. 

As a last comment on the relation of Heidegger and Buddhism, I should 
like to question Professor Umehara’s suggestion that the Buddhist notion of 
suffering may perhaps correspond to that of Angst in Heidegger. Whereas 
both suffering and Angst have to do with nothingness and the radical finitude 
of beings in the world, Heidegger’s Angst is a fundamental mode of Daseins 
state of mind and reveals to Dasein the world as world in all its uncanniness. 
T fail to see any such emphasis in Buddhism on the revealing character of 
suffering itself, particularly since suffering is common to all living beings, not 
: just to man. Suffering is not a relatively unusual authenticating experience 
i as is Angst, but rather the universal condition of sentient beings. I have often 

been tempted to understand the Buddhist idea of suffering not so much in the 

sense of pain as in the sense of an ontological restlessness inherent in the 

endlessness of life which never of itself comes to an ultimate end, but alway? 

| ee ae Suffering would in this case point to the absolute impo a 
y ultimate finality within the cycle of birth and death as it is, a Sit"? 
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‘Repetition’ isa common word in everyday usage. Its technical usage as an 
interpretive concept is less common. Kierkegaard, to a large extent, was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of repetition as an interpretive, concept into 
modern philosophy. The importance which he attached to this concept is at 
least in part indicated by the fact that he titled one of his books Repetition: 
An Essay in Experimental Psychology.t It should thus come as no great sur- 
prise that subsequent philosophers of existence were ready to appropriate the 
concept and tse it in their varied projects. Heidegger, in particular, has placed 
considerable philosophical weight on the use of repetition in his hermeneutic 
of Dasein. In his book Being and Time, the sense of the historical as it pertains 
to the authentic existence of Dasein turns on the phenomenon of repetition. 
“Repetition first discloses to Dasein its own history.”? A great deal of what 
Heidegger means to say about history is packed into the above assertion and 
others similar to it. The main task of our present essay is to unpack the 
manifest and latent meanings of these assertions. We shall also, in conclusion, 
offer some brief suggestions regarding a possible reformulation of the tradi- 
tional bifurcation of Western and Eastern approaches to the problem of history 
in the hope of opening a dialogue between East and West on this important 
topic. 

On the face of it, it would seem that our topic has to do with a special 
problem in the general area of philosophy of history. This could be quite mis- 
leading. Such a definition of. the topic would, at least from Heidegger’s point 
of view, conceal more than it would reveal. History becomes a problem for 
Heidegger in a special way. Heidegger, at least within the confines of the 
Project of Being and Time, has no interest in formulating a speculative view on 
the origin and goal of the historical process, the nature of its development, and 
the unified meaning of its cultural contents. Heidegger offers no philosophy of 
history in the speculative genre characteristic of the philosophies of Hegel, 
Spengler, or even Marx. Nor is Heidegger interested in a scientific analysis of 
er of the historian’s craft, which would investigate principles of selec- 

» Procedures in dating, distinctions between narrative and chronicle, and 
Problems of induction and verification. It is not that these questions, either of 
Pe atte or scientific variety, are in some way a priori Be a 
ferent t to be unworthy of attention. It is rather that ee ee, a a 
aes one which is in certain respects propaedeutic 2 ne we : a an 
ofthe = inquiry standpoints. This is the tasks of becoming clear abou 

tae Storical as a feature of human existence. For Heidegger the prob em of 
: Ey 1S coextensive with the problem of human existence. In his Daseins- 
Yitik he carries through an analysis of the being of man in such a way 
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that history becomes an irreducible feature of the act of existing. The Problem 
of history becomes the problem of the historicality of Dasein. 

It is thus that the interrogation of the sense of the historical is guided by 
the analysis of Dasein. This analysis, from bottom up, is an analysis of human 
finitude in which death provides the most decisive index of man’s finite 
temporality. Human finitude provides the proper context for the under. 
standing of history. “The authentic being-unto-death, i.e., the finitude of 
temporality, is the hidden ground of the historicality of Dasein.’* It is in- 
teresting to note at this juncture that although Heidegger does not take up 
Hegel’s approach to history, there is one feature at least which remains com- 
mon to both. For both Hegel and Heidegger history becomes a problem 
through the consciousness of crisis. Historical consciousness is grounded in a 
consciousness of crisis. However, whereas for Hegel this historical con- 


sciousness of crisis found its occasion in a reflection on external historical 
events—more specifically, the French Revolution and its incalculable con- 
sequences; for Heidegger it finds its occasion in a reflection on a finite and 
estranged Dasein as he encounters his death. The crisis-consciousness of which 


Hegel spoke was, if you will, more social in character; that of which Hei- 
degger speaks is more individual and personal. 

In Heidegger’s explication of the sense of the historical as it arises from 
this existentialized consciousness of crisis, much turns on the use of the con- 
cept of repetition. Repetition, we are told, discloses to Dasein its own history. 
How does one render such a claim intelligible? Although an appeal to ordinary 
usage is often illuminating in the interpretation of some of Heidegger's more 
ponderous notions, in this particular case such an appeal does not appeat to be 
of much help. In ordinary German usage Wiederholung simply means reitera- 
ton or replay. It soon becomes evident that Heidegger intends a more tech- 
nical usage, laden with more specific philosophical connotations. We will now 
attempt to sort out some of these connotations. ‘ 

Tt may be helpful at the outset to approach Heidegger’s notion of repetition 
eirough s kind of via negativa, and in this manner achieve some preliminary 
Ce a a ma A does not mean a recurrence of er 
Tir a os oe of incidents in the life of an individual or oe a 
E i ctrine of the eternal recurrence of the same X ae 
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¢ meaning in the thought of Nietzsche and Heidegger on this issue. 
such a comparison itself might prove illuminating, but it would lead us beyond 
the specific concerns of this essay. At this point in our analysis we are in- 
terested simply in negating two possible interpretations of repetition. It is 
neither a recurrence in the sense of a reenactment of that which’ previously 
happened, nor does it have to do with factual incidents or datable events. 
Proceeding to a more positive and direct explication of what is at stake in 
Heidegger’s use of the notion of repetition, we wish to suggest that repetition 
isa matter of reclamation rather than recurrence, and what is reclaimed are 
possibilities rather than factual historical incidents. “Repetition is the handing- 
over and appropriation (Uberlieferung)—that is to say, a going back to the 
possibilities of the Dasein that has-been-there.”® Repetition is the handing-over 
and appropriation of possibilities. It is an appropriation through which the 
past is reclaimed as possibility. Repetition thus occasions a reopening of the 


gonance O 


past by translating that which has been into possibilities to be chosen time 
and again. The point at issue could be stated another way, which might con- 
tribute more clarity. Repetition hands over the past as a past with a meaning 
or sense. Without repetition the past would simply be a collection of isolated 
facts and would remain without meaning or sense. 

Possibility is for Heidegger a structure of meaning. This requires further 
elucidation, Through repetition the past takes on meaning; the past becomes 
‘nderstood. In the last analysis repetition is for Heidegger closely linked with 
existential understanding (Verstehen). This existential understanding pro- 
Vides the specific topic of discussion in sections 31 and 32 of Being and Time. 
In these sections understanding is elucidated as a mode of disclosure through 
Which Dasein’s possibilities of being are uncovered. This understanding as a 
me of disclosure has the character of a project (Entwurf), whereby it is 
ae d toward the possibilities of Dasein’s becoming. In the section on 
pes this existential or projective understanding is linked with repeti- 
ii fee a manner that repetition becomes essentially a project oi a 
Person fee: Repetition enables one to achieve an understanding o > 
emerges a as well as of the tradition out of which the o n o 
Tepetition e Seidel, interpreting Heidegger, suggests that we : : 

S a kind of “redredging” through which one uncaveS and brings 
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but also provides the basis for the interpretation of a text or the understanding 
of a past culture. Yet it should be underscored that this is not a project of 
bringing the ‘past back to life, nor is it an empathic identification with the Past 
so as to make the present coincide with it. No such coincidence of present 
with past is possible or even desirable. It is a matter of understanding the 
past rather than identifying with it. Historical understanding takes the path 
of projecting possibilities through which new meanings within one’s past are 
released. 
The redredging and reclamation of the past in the act of historical under- 
standing is at once retentive and anticipative. Repetition, by virtue of the 
projective character of the understanding, moves to and fro between past and 
future. Indeed, Heidegger would have it oriented primarily toward the future. 
“The authentic repetition of a possibility of Existeng that has been ... is 
existentially grounded in anticipatory resolution.”® Repetition is primarily 
directed forward rather than backward. My past becomes meaningful in light 
of my projection and anticipation of future possibilities. My resolutely chosen 
goals and purposes define what my past shall mean. I resolve to appropriate 
or take over the possibilities delivered from my past and to affirm these 
possibilities in a drive toward creative actualization. My authentically chosen 
futural being is the fulfillment of my being as past. The future enters into 
the constitution of the meaning of the past. Herein resides, it would seem, the 
temporal basis of historicality, the grounding of historicality within the 
structure of ecstatic temporality with its interpenetrating modes of future, 
past, and present. This would then provide the final intelligibility of Hei- 
degger’s claim that “the interpretation of Dasein’s historicality proves, % 
bottom, to be simply a concrete working out of temporality.”° 

The Structure of historical understanding in its reclamation of the past 
R 3 ssibility is characterized by another distinctive feature—the response o 
pemde (Erwiderung). Here one needs to be attentive to the interplay o 
meanings in the terms “Wiederholung” and “Erwiderung.” Wiederholung as 
reclamation intercalates with Erwiderung as response. They occasion am 
sin ak oen Hene, ier ean ie "Diese 
miht ae löglichkeit der dagewesenen Existenz. Ina sion i 
us ght unpack the intended meaning somewhat as follows. Repet! n r 
ae T culties within a mode of existence that = . 
ae ing involves, if you will, a species of dialogue 
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or even a theory of explanation. What is not explicitly stated by Heidegger, 
put what would seem to be quite evident, is the presupposition that not all 
possibilities of interpretation of the past have been exhausted ‘or actualized. 
The meaning of the past is profuse and superabundant, and hence the past 
needs to be addresed and interpreted time and again. > 
That which strikes us as being of implicatory significance in Heidegger’s 
introduction of the phenomenon of response as an element in the structure of 
historical understanding is the acknowledgment of the communal character 
of historical interpretation. Admittedly the point of departure for historical 
understanding remains the finitely temporalized Dasein. The question about 
history still has its source in the question about human existence. This re- 
mains the distinguishing characteristic of Heidegger’s “existential historicism.” 
Yet by virtue of his incorporation of the element of response into the structure 
of historical understanding Heidegger does open the avenue to considerations 
pertinent to the wider cultural life of man and the development of communal 
historicality. There is a suggestion here of what Ricoeur has called the “will 
for encounter” in the understanding of history.14 Yet one may question 
whether this theme of communal historicality is introduced at this juncture 
only to remain arrested. Is his ontology of finite human existence, in which 
the occasion of historical consciousness is the crisis of my own personal 
Dasein confronting my inevitable death, indeed adequate to the purpose of 
tendering explicit the communal character of existence? Can an ontology 
take its point of departure from a singular Dasein uniquely my own, and then 
‘tive at an adequate sense of the communal; or are the traces of historical 
community, the significations of shared experiences, and the dialogic en- 
“unter of man with man already to be taken into account by the point of 
departure? 
ae is another implication that travels with Heideggers concep of 
wm ON. This is bound up with his notion of “counter-claim (Widerruf). 
pee oee to the possibilities in resolution is however at the same ae 
eli oa opr mement (ts tri), cut 
soo ich is currently working itself out as the ‘past’ is is probably 
. troublesome passage in Heidegger's discussion of repetition and 
o a it intelligible? How can one counter that which is See 
Current] Cut as the “past”? Must one not simply recognize cae s F 
depend peie itself out as the “past,” and be done with it? r oA wil 
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sistently distinguishes from the lived-through past as that which “has been” 
(Gewesenheit). We have already seen that repetition involves a Teleasement 
of new meanings and new perspectives on that which has been. The Notion 
of counter-claim would seem to be closely allied with this releasement of mean- 
ing, or if ofie prefers, the discovery of meaning. By virtue of the Teopening of 
the past, that which is currently claimed to be the significance of the past does 
not exhaust the possibilities. New or originative meanings can be discovered 
in the past. That which is currently accepted as the meaning of the past is to be 
tested, and even contested, through the exploration and projection of different 
possible perspectives. This, as we have suggested, can properly be understood 
as a process of historical discovery—a process which proceeds through the 
reformulation of basic questions. Originative meanings concerning the past 
are discovered or disclosed when a new inquiry-standpoint (Fragestellung) 
is postured. Historical discovery thus becomes a “logic of questioning” rather 
than a “logic of propositions.” Current propositions and proposals about 
what the past means are suspended or bracketed in an effort to have historical 
phenomena show themselves through the perspective of a new inquiry-stand- 
point. 

Through response (Erwiderung) and counter-claim (Widerruf) the 
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The belief that East and West provide disparate views on history is well 
known and widely accepted. In Eastern thought, it is claimed, history is 
viewed as cyclical, whereas Western thought subscribes to a linear view ; the 
East sees history as the eternal return of the same, while the West sees history 
as a movement from beginning to end, origin to goal; history is viewed in 
Eastern thought as an extension of nature and in Western thought as being 
separate from nature; Eastern thought devalues history by having recourse to 
transhistorical models and archetypes, while Western thought finds meaning 
in the historical events themselves. It is in some such manner that the gen- 
erally accepted dichotomization of Eastern and Western views proceeds.!3 Our 
suggested approach in dealing with this rather widely held view is that of 
interrogating the basic questions that underlie it. What is the nature of the 
question that occasions the possible replies, “History is cyclical” or “History 
is linear”? After the exploration of this question we will then suggest that 
there is another kind of question that can be asked about history which may 
indeed be more originative in character. 

The question “Is history cyclical or linear?” is a rather distinctively 
metaphysical question. It is asked and pursued in the interest of formulating 
a speculative philosophy of history. The question constitutes an inquiry into 
the overarching pattern of history and into its ultimate meaning or lack of 
meaning. On the other hand, the question that Heidegger is asking is designed 
to “overcome” metaphysics. This overcoming, as we shall see, is not an 
elimination of metaphysics, but a radical reconsideration and assessment of the 
primacy of the metaphysical inquiry-standpoint with respect to history. The- 
Heideggerian question might be formulated: “What is the sense of the 
historical >” or “How does the historical become manifest as a feature of 
lived experience ?” These are questions which are more phenomenological than 
Metaphysical and more analytical than speculative. BA 
ee initial task is thus that of becoming clear about the meaning of the 

rical as a component of experience. This involves an examination and 
Clarification of the varied senses of history that arise in the ordinary usages 
Within everyday experience. Heidegger provides such a clarification in section 
of Being and Time (“The Ordinary Understanding of History and 
; seims Historizing”). But the task also involves—and this lies at the center 

_ Sidegger’s project—an interrogation of the structure of existence of that 
a Malo is the occasion for the historical. The question about the sense of 
in enal is earlier than the question about patterns, causes: and goals 
ko and it is this question that is pursued in Heidegger's analytic of 
n ality. The concept of repetition, as we have seen, plays a decisive role. 
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It soon becomes evident that Heidegger is not at all doing Philosophy of 
4 history as it has been done by such different thinkers as Hegel, Marx 
i Spengler, and Croce. Traditional philosophy of history has been basically a 
i metaphysical project. It has taken as its theme the entire scope of the history 
of man and has sought to provide some sort of explanation as to why things 
happened as they did and thus fix the meaning and purpose of the whole 
historical process. In the speculative designs of some philosophers of history— 
notably Hegel—the underlying interest is to provide a theodicy, a rationale 
| for the existence of evil, and consequently the philosophy of history is 
j subordinated to the designs of a theo-metaphysics. Admittedly, some philos- 
ophers who have dealt with the problem of history have been less bold in their 
application of metaphysical principles of explanation. Dilthey, Burckhardt, 
and Collingwood, for example, come to mind. But even in these thinkers there 
; ‘ is a certain indebtedness to an inquiry-standpoint that looks for historical 
causality and underlying substrates. This inquiry-standpoint is discernible even 
in those who, like Burckhardt, protest against the “philosophy of history” 
from the viewpoint of art and aesthetics. Heidegger’s questioning leads to a 
relocation of this inquiry-standpoint. His main interest, not only in Being and 
Time but also in his Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, resides in the 
bs attempt to “destroy” metaphysics. This destruction, it must be emphasized, is 
if not to be understood as an obliteration or elimination of metaphysics but 
rather as a project of loosening up a tradition that has become sedimented and 
rigid so as to disclose the originative questioning about being which first 
occasioned its rise. This originative questioning leads Heidegger to the 
foundation of an ontology which “takes its departure from the hermeneutic 
of Dasein as an analytic of existence.’ Historicality, it turns out, is 4 CO” 
stitutive structure of this Dasein. Hence, in the final analysis, it is not that 
Dasein is in history as a nonhistorical or natural substance inserted into # 
flow of events; rather Dasein is itself historical. Historicality is seen #6 * 
determinant of Dasein’s being-in-the-world. 
Would it be possible to destroy the history of Eastern metaphysics, 
= mological categories and cyclical archetypes, in a manner similar to n 
_ BEETS proposed destruction of the history of Western metaphysics? ý Pi 
on were carried through, what would be the comparative results! 
s tumniout that the originative questioning to which such proje 
D lead would be remarkably similar in the two traditions. 
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to recognize the weight of this suggestion. Admittedly, the development of 
Buddhism did not remain immune to the metaphysical inquiry-standpoint and 
categorical schemes of traditional Eastern thought, but in the teachings of 
Buddha in particular there is a persisting urge to think beyond and live 
above the metaphysics of the tradition. e 

This critical confrontation with the metaphysical mode of inquiry becomes 
particularly intensified in Zen Buddhism. Zen, in its drive toward a radical 
concreteness, transcends not only metaphysics but formal philosophy itself. 
In the Zen experience the cherished and for the most part bogus dichotomies 
of mind and matter, reason and sensation, subject and object, are undercut. 
Inall this one can discern an attitude and approach that is not at all dissimilar 
from that illustrated in the thought of Heidegger and, one might say, ex- 
istentialism more generally. It is said that after having read one of D. T. 
Suzuki’s books Heidegger remarked: “If I understand this man correctly, this 
is what I have been trying to say in all my writings.”’1® This remark, if ac- 
curate, may have been somewhat of an exaggeration. Yet it might well be 
indicative of a common inquiry-standpoint in the method of Zen and the 
project of Heidegger. Were a Zen master to engage Heidegger on the theme 
of the historical as a mode of human existence it is not at all inconceivable that 
a significant degree of communication would be achieved. 

Every schoolboy has learned Kipling’s famous couplet, “Rast is East, and 
West is West / And never the twain shall meet.” Our analysis has not brought 
Us to the point where we can refute Kipling’s claim, but it has brought us to 
the point where we can discern good reasons for suspending the claim so as 


to explore the originative questions that lie at the foundations of the two 
traditions, 
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gyemant Adam Ely NIES PIRK AE GAIR OngSehrag’s 
«peidegger 08 repetition and historical understanding” 


j wish to open by expressing my full sympathy for the intentions and 
conclusions of Professor Schrag’s essay; my reservations concern his way of 
obtaining and formulating them, which I find rather too limited, 

It may be well to remind ourselves at the outset of Heidegger’s careful and 
consistent distinction between what is historical (geschichtlich) and what is 
concerned with history (historisch) : the former means the historical human 
being (Dasein) as it is, has been, is to be, while the latter is intended for 
thought, research, and writing about the happening of the former. Under this 
historiographic idea would be comprised the endeavors of historians, chron- 
iclers, archaeologists, also of some poets and, I dare say, philosophers. The 
main point: Constitutive for any human being, taken individually or com- 
munally, is not any thoughtful interpretation of history, but primarily the 
becoming destiny in it (Geschick). 

With this in mind, I have to take issue with Schrag when he says that 
existential reclamation “confers upon the past a meaning or sense” and “is 
not a project of bringing the past back to life”; further, when alluding to its 
going back to earlier possibilities, he calls possibility “for Heidegger a struc- 
ture of meaning,” and when, having made it thus a matter of historical under- 
standing, he takes that as “interpreting the past rather than reliving it.” I 
shall try to show that such characterization is neither necessary nor sufficient 
for the human being in existence. In Heidegger there is quite a difference 
between everyday Dasein, inauthentic or even authentic, and the thinker of 
truth in history. 

Heidegger writes: 


The human being is always as and “what” he has been already. Expressly or 
pene is his past. Not only in the sense that his past, so to say, pushes him 
n ‘from behind,” and that in his present he still possesses qualities of his 
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aig en may produce after-effects in him. The human being; E his past 
is nae € of his being which, roughly, “happens to him from 1e uture ... 

à Past . . . includes always the past of his generation” . . . 
spa this statement is clear enough, and I do not know of any passage which 
ae Contradict it. Perhaps I may just reiterate three points. First, Heidegger 
on es two words with italics: that man is his past and that such is the mode 
ae being. Surely this means that the past, while not coincident with the 
È nt, is alive in him rather than removed from his grasp, and further, that 
a Sad to his unique past a human being can be himself rather than 
in oa else or just one of undifferentiated many Man). But if this be so, 
pee on he is coming into his own, claiming it as his own even from a 
€, rather than merely assigning 2 meaning as though to something 
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alien and beforehand meaningless, which would be the implication of Schrag’s 
comparison with “wresting the meaning from a text:7 I submit that the every- 
day average Dasein neither needs to “wrest” something from that which he is 
himself, nor does he have such an interpretive drive as this would postulate 
in him. He has a vague, pre-ontological understanding of his being and 
having been there: that is all, and for him enough. 

The second point in the quotation is that anyone’s past is never exclusively 
his own but is shared with his generation. To put it more broadly, since 
existence is always coexistence (Mitsein), no Dasein has an isolated history; 
proper to him is his birth as his death, yet to exist historically is for him to 
be thrown into the world with others. Schrag has some doubt about 
Heidegger’s “arriving at an adequate sense of the communal”; but there is 
no need for such “arriving” at what everyone is in the midst of. Let me 
assuage his doubt with a quotation from the very section he concentrated on 
in his essay: the destiny which becomes man (Geschick) “is determined as 
happening in the community, in the people . . . not just composed of singular 
destinies. . . .”? Of the historically crucial notion of Geschick more should be 
said; for the moment let it suffice that it embraces a communal generation of 
people and does not isolate individuals. I am not sure that I understand the 
paper's allusions to “the crisis” of “singular Dasein” confronting death; such 
a “crisis” would have to be coextensive with the whole of human being, yet 
that is necessarily being in the world with other people. It is not simply in 
Heidegger’s view that I am born and die on my own; nevertheless “human 
being is ‘ever respectively mine’; this means neither : established by me, nor: 
particular to an isolated ego.”3 
; My initial quotation about man’s historical being contains an even more 
ee reference which ties together the preceding remarks: that being 

appens to man from the future. Consequently, it would never be adequate 
to take Heidegger’s thought on history as somehow limited to the past 
Quite properly, Schrag’s paper notes its grounding in “ecstatic temporality 
a ee pot a full appreciation of it? What does “ecstatic” mean? I quote: 

- + + temporality as the ekstatikon . . . is the original ‘beyond-itself . ; 
Therefore we call. . . future, past, present the ecstases of temporality 5 
o detached assignments of meaning. Beyond itself is ee 
oe ) means: my present has its being beyond itself in my eee | 
; its being, and so on. The ties are ontologic®» 
semantic Without a future I would have no past, nor without that os 
nless the ecstatic character is taken seriously as the gt ound, ther 
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standing ek-sistence as resolve toward destiny which becomes while ever 
coming. Historical reclaiming is authentic claiming only for men who are 
ek-statically ahead, for whom what they have been can yet be, as their 
ek-sistence originally belongs to being which comes toward them. 

It seems proper to me to say very explicitly that Heidegger’s thought on 
history—of a man, of human kind, of being itself—cannot be understood with- 
out an appreciation of his insight into time, which he believes philosophy had 
not reached from the Greeks on: that truth can only be discovered live in man, 
if not only the present but equally primordially the past and the future are in 
being, and if the human being lets them be. 

There is one more aspect of average Dasein capable of reclamation on 
which Schrag may not have quite reached the ontological ground, and that is 
“possibility.” Unless I misunderstand him, when he calls it “a structure of 
meaning,’ he appears to share some rather positivist prejudice in favor of 
actuality: only the actual really is, whatever may be, the logically possible, 
the potential—all that is mentally available for intending, analyzing, specula- 
ting, but no more. I do not think Aristotle meant it that way, nor does 
Heidegger. There is the famous expression of his principle at the outset of 
Sein und Zeit: “possibility is higher than actuality.” A few pages further 
there is this statement: “The human being determines himself as an entity 
always through a possibility which he is and which he somehow understands 
in his being.”® And when contrasting it against any logical or categorical con- 
ception, Heidegger has this to say about possibility as an existentiale: the 
human being “. . . has always already come into determinate possibilities, as the 
Possible being (Seinkénnen) which he is . . . he constantly loses possibilities 
of his being, grasps and misses them. But this means: the human being is 
`- . through and through thrown possibility . . . the possibility of freedom 
for his most proper possible being.”” The phrase: “Dasein ist Seinkonnen” 
ould also be interpreted as: for man to be is to be possible. I do not think 
T need to go into the details of how possibility enters intimately into the 
ag of Projection, mood disposition, conscience, etc., and how in > i 
a Which review the temporality of human ee ae Hot tongs: 
ee le medium. Without possibility in existing, not only 1m ee 
iby ing for existence, there could be no concrete working out? tempora 

> Which, as Schrag notes, yields the understanding of Dasein as historical. 
o the history of Dasein is that of possibility torona into ekesisting 
Pa ugh time, there need be no difficulty in understanding this ek-static unity : 

aming of the passing and passable, counter-claiming of the presented by 
€ moment, both allowed by the waiting claim for the coming future. 
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Still, how does one locate this historical understanding ? I have earlier 
quoted Heidegger’s words to the feer that in his being, happening to him 
from the future, man is his past, “expressly or not.” The concluding words 
deserve attention. To every human belongs understanding of being (Seingyey. 
ständnis), yet in the everyday average it is vague, preontological, not ex- 
pressed. Hence the need to make it more evident, to uncover and disclose its 
historical sense. Historical understanding is the right of historians; there is no 
denying it. Yet history is not unequivocal for Heidegger, nor are its levels 

_ equally discoverable. While it all happens to man, men, even writing about his- 
tory, may overlook the deeper sense of the happening. And historians may not 
accept as historical that which happens to private individuals in everyday life; 
Heidegger does—but he does not consider it as privately their own. It is 
buried deeper and rather than own, it is owing in the human being as such: 
owing—to being. Therefore those who think of being must search for a sense 
of history: philosophers, if they deserve the name. Nor are they alone to 
weigh what truly happens to man; to uncover that also belongs to those who 
“stand with uncovered head to grasp the lightning’—Holderlin, Shakespeare, 
Sophocles. 

How does the thinker uncover the sense of the historical? In a recent text 
Heidegger objects that “it is a vain endeavor to interpret happening through 
what is said in ‘Sein und Zeit’ about the historicity of the human being,” if 
one commonly “represents history as only happening.”® What is the sense in 
that? What Schrag calls “Heidegger's approach to the question of history” is 
widely opened with this question. History as only happening—this is adequate 
neither on the small individual scale nor on the grand epochal one. Happen- 
ing commonly understood amounts to a mere sequence of occurrences, 4 series 
of actualities, a monotony of one thing after another. Such indifference cannot 
touch, not to say create history. Happening more properly understood org" 
De from hap and mishap, is that which befalls and endows or overpowers, 
which is illuminating in recall because also suppressible in oblivion: for ee 
em ae = eo. Again, for single men as for cme 
a Shit ee gs = how being becomes them, in availing and = try (0 
anes a = covering itself. With this becoming destiny 

? of Seins-Geschick which is for Heidegger the source de 
History; only on that ground is human history proper and happening 
sistential, 
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temporary nihilism. And if Heidegger is granted the position of overcoming 
metaphysics that means for him an onto-theo-logic, his would be no succession 
to an extinct reign. Unlike some quasi philosophers of this day, he has never 
intended to destroy or eliminate metaphysics; he says instead: “Thought, if 
happily reentering the ground of metaphysics, could contribute to a turn 
(Wandel) in man’s way to be, which turn would also enclose a re-turning 
(Verwandlung) of metaphysics. ”? 

In pursuit of the sense of history on this grand scale, Heidegger goes back 
to the ground of metaphysics in being. I suggest that his going back to those 
former human possibilities is also a thinker’s reclaiming of them as nonextinct. 
This entirely agrees with Professor Schrag’s suggestion that such a pursuit 
is more fundamental than straight metaphysical questions about the “shape” 
of history. And yet, as re-turning metaphysics, Heidegger’s thought also has 
metaphysical sense; thus if asked about the origin and goal of history, 
Heidegger can certainly answer: it springs from and must go back to the 
becoming sense of being (Sinn des Seins im Geschick). Yet it should not be 
interpreted as a single, however, large, event, but as a plurality of disclosures 
of being. These are the epochs of truth. But every epoch is “not a period of 
time’! that might have happened and be finished; they pertain instead to 
“epoche” in what of being holds back yet obtains through any epoch (An sich 
haltend Es gibt). For example, the greatest, the Greek epoch, while self- 
enclosed, still yields to and can lead man today to its sense of being; thus 
the thinker can reclaim it. Owing to the ek-static temporal openness, epochs 
of discoveredness are contained in cycles and yet go on in lines to further 
becoming destiny of man. It is therefore admissible to imagine Heidegger’s 
Vision of history as both cyclical and linear: spiral. : 

If it be the case then—on this I cannot pronounce—that the Eastern view 
of history is cyclical and the Western linear, I should be more confident than 
Schrag about finding the way to transcend their divergence. Indeed, East 
and West are meeting today—I certainly trust on the proper ground and with 
the proper inspiration in the thought of Martin Heidegger. 
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Comparative philosophy is a relatively recent academic enterprise, at least in 
its explicit form, and is yet to establish itself firmly as a distinct discipline 
within philosophy. Even a clear awareness of its problems and objectives, 
not to speak of the rudiments of a critical examination of procedures and 
criteria which mark present-day thinking in comparative religion, can hardly 
be said to characterize comparative philosophy as thus far practiced. Only 
a handful of names suggest themselves when one recalls the pioneers: 
Rudolf Otto, Masson-Oursel, Georg Misch; perhaps Walter Ruben and 
Betty Heimann. In more recent years, we have had the determined and 
massive contribution of Charles A. Moore, backed by warm support from 
philosophers like Hocking, Burtt, and Northrop. In a lecture delivered in 
India in 1952 Daniel H. H. Ingalls has given a general indication of the 
orientation which in his view research in comparative philosophy should take 
at the present time—namely, that attention should be given to the scientific, 
technical side of the subject (e.g., logic, grammar, and dialectics) rather than 
to what has so far been the more popular aspect (that concerned with what 
he calls dogmas and basic attitudes), not because the latter is less important 
but because the former, “being the dark side of the picture, it requires more 
light.” Current studies in the United States, his own and those by scholars 
like Richard Robinson and Karl Potter, are carrying out this program with 
distinction, and there is no doubt that through more of such work comparative 
philosophy as an independent discipline will move decisively into a more 
mature phase. 

The scientific study of philosophy, or research in the scien 
Philosophy, where one may hope to approximate more closely to the mathe- 
matical ideal of universality and certainty and arrive at definitive solutions of 
Specific ‘problems’, is legitimate and important; and comparative investigations 
Into the ways in which specific logical, epistemological, and ontological 
Problems are raised and dealt with in the Western and Indian traditions will 
mee rightly provide the main area of study here, along with more his- 

ly oriented inquiries. But philosophy is not identical with Enable 
Jeschichte, and comparisons in philosophy cannot be occupied solely with the 
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Sarhkara and Kant, it is obvious, were not asking aH same questions, and 
it is senseless to compare just their answers, as if they could be 
noe ze = from the questions to which they were answers and could be 
eee Bits statements. One can thus only Dee arenon strictly 
speaking, and go on to look for similarities and E nee the 
procedures adopted to arrive at the answers. Tag Ta ws a how- 
ever, most often exist as parts of a total and implicit complex, hidden under 
the answers, as it were, and need to be brought to the surface by anl explicit 
act of interpretation. And, as R. G. Collingwood has shown, questions can 
only be asked, implicitly or otherwise, on the basis of Sesleri absolute 
presuppositions or, in Heidegger’s language, on the basis of a centa way of 
understanding Being, in the light of which we comprehend everything, ask 
certain questions, or fail to do so. This, therefore, would seem to remain 
the basic domain for comparative investigation, hardly amenable to scientific 
method and exposed to all the ambiguities attending upon our belonging to 
this tradition or that, and upon the particular point in history where we 
happen to stand and inquire. Moreover, if we consider the Indian thinker's 
own basic concern, in particular during the “modern” period of Indian 
history, the central problem has been that of ultimate truth or ultimate reality, 
that is, the quest of reinterpretation of the Vedanta which may enable him to 
discover for himself, and formulate, a coherent world of meaning, integrating 
and overarching and rooted in an insight through which he can be both loyal 
to the claims of tradition and reach out into the new world of tomorrow. 
These are concerns which for the participant Indian have an indivisibly 
religio-philosophical character, and I submit that for the Indian comparativist, 
himself existentially and historically involved in his tradition as no Westerner 
can be, it will always remain a major task in this field to seek to interpret 1" 
ever new ways this foundational aspect of his tradition in terms of con- 
temporary modes of thought and speaking. 
In the “Introduction” to his lecture, “What is Metaphysics?,” Heidege* 
refers to St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, in which “what the 
Greeks seek” is described as “the wisdom of the world.” The prótē philosophia 


. it 
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and of the distinction itself: how Brahmā arose as the first among the gods, 
ihe maker of the universe, the protector of the world; how he taught the 
knowledge of the Brahman, the foundation of all knowledges, to Atharvan, 
his eldest son; how it was passed down from master to pupil until Saunaka 
approached the sage Angiras and asked, “Through what being known, 
venerable sir, does all this become known?”; and how the sage begins his 
answer with a clear distinction between two kinds of knowledge: “Two kinds of 
knowledge are to be known, as indeed the knowers of Brahman declare — the 
higher (para) and also the lower (apara). Of these, the lower is the Rg Veda, 
the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda, the Atharva Veda, phonetics, ritual, gram- 
mar, etymology, metrics and the science of the heavenly bodies. And the 
higher is that by which the Imperishable is apprehended.” 

Heidegger has made it amply evident in what sense “Being” is the ground- 
word of the Western tradition, a tradition which has taken its birth with the 
question about Being and of which the unfoldment has been determined by 
this origin—of how Being is the guise in which reality disclosed itself at the 
beginning of this tradition, launching it on its fateful path, and why it remains 
supremely question-worthy even today. By the manner in which he has 
reopened the question now, he has been able to show not only the uniqueness 
but also the limitedness and particularity of this tradition, thus opening the 
way leading to a higher generality. In similar fashion one may say that 
Brahman and Atman are the ground-words of the Indian tradition, not just 
Words or concepts, but the very embodiment of that primordial unhiddenness 
in the light of which the Indian mind thenceforth breathed and thought, its 
very spiritual destiny. Not “metaphysics,” which for Heidegger is concerned 
with the truth of beings (with beings as such or with the being of beings), 
but the inquiry into the truth of Being (Being itself or Being as such) would 
correspond with the pardvidyd, the higher knowledge, taught by the sage 

ñgiras to Saunaka. 

It is, accordingly, this ultimately transcendental dimension of Indian 
thought which I shall be concerned with in this paper, and unlike the common 
ian Of treating this as a chapter in the study of comparative eee I 
oe aut to suggest an approach to the subject ee eS whe a e 
R y appropriate to the study of comparative eae =N MON SO = 
ahh aoe found mention in the literature dealing wit it. z 1S ae 7 
ae E no way claims to supplant others—for heuristic consi erations P. 
Powerful—but only to supplement them, derives from Martin ei- 
ae Phenomenological notion of philosophy as hermeneutics, as Cone 
ian With “understanding” and “interpretation rather than with ratiocina- 
ee argumentation, an approach which has since been massively elaborated: 
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of Heidegger's thought to the enterprise of comparative philosophy, pare 
ticularly in respect to what may broadly be called methodology, and this will 
also serve to elucidate and illustrate the thesis that the central task of cone 
parative philosophy is best formulated in terms of understanding and inter. 
pretation, at, least from the point of view of the Indian who stands, however 
precariously, within his own philosophical tradition and who also participates 
out of historical necessity, however inadequately, in the Western tradition. We 
may also in the end find ourselves in a better position to see the limits of 
the comparative enterprise within the broader context of the pursuit of 


philosophy itself. 
Let me begin by baldly stating that comparative philosophy genuinely 
emerges, even though only in an implicit fashion, when and only when a 
scholarly attempt is made to comprehend, in a language proper to one’s own 
tradition (e.g. English), what is really said in a text deriving from another 
tradition and written in a language specific to that tradition (e.g., Sanskrit). 
Such comprehension or understanding, to be authentic, necessarily involves: 
first, the readiness to let this “other” speak to us as the other that it is and 
with an openness to its truth-claim; second, the activity of translating from 
the original language of the text to one’s own; third, an element of interpre- 
tation which unavoidably, and luckily, attaches to all such translation and 
which, as Heidegger has shown, is intrinsic to all understanding and to the 
explication of what we understand, not just an additional process which may 
or may not supervene upon understanding; fourth, the moment of applica- 
tion and critical appropriation of what is said in the text, and thus its formu- 
lation in our own mode of speaking so that it comes to have relevance to 
our present questioning. The task of philosophical understanding is thus 
different from and wider than that of pure philological scholarship, detached, 
leaving the scholar uninvolved and secure in his own world of meaning: 
According to the view taken here, the real problems and authentic questions 
OF comparative philosophy arise from the actual work done during its 1 
plicit phase, that is, during the course of translating, expounding, and die- 
BOSON ancient and classical Indian philosophical works by Western scholar 5 
> o o a a in similar work with Western aoo 
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this scholarly work itself: the explicit and systematic elucidation of the 
presuppositions and prejudices at work; the extent and nature of the pro- 
jection of the present into the past and of notions and ways of thinking 
stemming from one tradition into another; the awareness of the particularity 
and contingency of one’s own linguistic-conceptual world made possible 
through encounter and acquaintance with another; and the emergence of 
new questions which we may, as a result of this awareness, put to our philo- 
sophical tradition or with which we may confront the other. 

The above statement of the task of comparative philosophy might appear to 
be too narrowly conceived, since it might be held that because most philo- 
sophical positions are found in both Indian and Western philosophy, it is 
these positions that should be compared without regard to their traditional 
context. But a total disregard of traditional contexts (of the fact that problems 
and theories are not only embedded in a matrix of tradition but also arise 
from and presuppose this matrix) can only result in the kind of naiveté 
which it is precisely the business of philosophy to overcome. For, as Hei- 
degger has remarked, “However and whatever we attempt to think, we can 
only think within the bounds sketched out by tradition. Its presence reigns 
when it frees us from a thinking back to a thinking ahead which is no longer 
planning.”2 

Like the comparative study of languages and comparative religion, the 
beginnings of comparative philosophy go back to the cultural encounter be- 
tween India and the West toward the close of the eighteenth century. We 
know something about the West’s massive and continuing response to this 
encounter—in the form of scholarly translations and studies of Indian philo- 
Sophical texts—but insufficient attention has been given, it seems to me, to 
the character of this response and to its difference from the response on the 
Indian side. For the encounter has been mutual and, as far as philosophy 
'S concerned, the factors that have gone into the shaping of the Indian 
"sponse have been more complex than is generally recognized. 
be ee and active reaching out to modern ways of thought, m 

in Rammohun Roy’s letter of 1823 to Lord Amherst, the then 

i ernor General of India. He pleaded for the introduction of a “more 
=a and enlightened system of instruction” in the country, and a simulta- 
S attempt to go back to the origins of Indian thought and seek in the 
es the spiritual basis for a rehabilitation of Indian historical S 
in cre of its life. Hegel remarks somewhere that religion is the sphere 
ich a nation gives itself the definition of that which it regards as true. 
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O E such a definition anew in India was clearly perceived by tl 
| Rammohun, as also the fact that such renewal needs both the radical criticism F 
of the past through which alone its stranglehold caibe loosened, and. that tl 
basic loyalty to tradition which alone prevents a nihilistic repudiation of the b 
past’s heritage and safeguards the resources for a new life in the future. From b 
Rammohun Roy to Radhakrishnan, and as a direct consequence of the in- i 
troduction of English as the medium of instruction in Indian educational sl 
institutions, philosophical work here has been marked by this twofold concern i 
i of retrieving traditional thought-structures and rethinking them in a Western b 
i language, of reinterpreting our classical philosophical systems in modern 0 
terms, that is, in terms derived from modern and contemporary philosophical “ 
thought in the West. For the Indian philosopher, even much more than for 2 
| the Western Indologist, philosophizing has consequently been in the main a 
interpreting and, more intrinsically than for the Western scholar and thinker, 
it has been all the time an implicit comparing, when not explicitly so. It is t 
to this basic “hermeneutical situation” of the Indian philosopher that Hei- tl 
degger’s thinking seems to be so relevant, more directly, it would seem, than p 
that of any other modern thinker in the West, and this too in more ways a 
than one. | S 
First, and principally, Heidegger’s notion of the role and responsibility | T 
4 of thought in relation to the philosophical heritage which constitutes its basis 3 
i and point of departure has an immediate significance for the philosophical i 
l endeavor at the present time; it may, in addition, not only provide some @i * | Slane 
: the legitimation for this, if such be required, but also bring us to face some | y 
basic questions connected with that enterprise. Hegel and Heidegger are | p 
two philosophers for whom systematic philosophy and history of philosophy Ei 
are not sharply distinguishable disciplines. According to them, philosophical ooi 
thinking necessarily involves a dialogue with the entire heritage of what has I 
been thought before. Hegel finds the specific power of past thinkers in what t 
has been thought by them, insofar as it can be taken up and transcended as c 
one stage in the dialectic of absolute thought. Heidegger, on the contrary, I 
Sus poyer stn wiat tas ay been ugh, rahe aE  | 
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though without being thought about expressly and as the originative source.” 
From Heidegger’s point of view, the basic error, exemplified in Hegel’s view 
that philosophical thought is at its poorest and most abstract in its historical 
beginning, lies in the belief that history begins with the primitive and the 
backward, the clumsy and the weak. “Just the opposite is true. The beginning 
is the uncanniest and mightiest. What comes after is not development but 
shallowness and diffusion, the failure to hold on to the beginning, rendering 
it ineffective and harmless and exaggerating it into a caricature. . . .”4 It is 
because of this anti-Hegelian evaluation of the historically primordial and 
original, chronologically and as source and wellspring, that Heidegger prefers 
“the step back” as a principle of interpretation to Hegel’s principle of 
Aufhebung in his attempt to let the European philosophical tradition speak 
as contemporary to him, for his time and beyond into the future. 

In some of his earlier writings Heidegger formulated this way of interpreta- 
tion, aiming at bringing into view the unsaid in past thinkers, in terms of 
the methodological principle of “repetition.” This is the reopening of a basic 
philosophical problem at a historical point where a particular formulation and 
acorrespondingly specific answer has been given to it, “repeating” the problem 
so as to disclose in it possibilities which have not yet been actualized. “By the 
repetition of a basic problem,” Heidegger remarks, “we understand the opening 
up of its original possibilities, hidden so long, by the explication of which it 
is transformed, and so alone preserved in its substance as a problem. To pre- 
serve a problem means to hold it free and living in respect of those inner forces 
Which render it possible as a problem in its very roots.”* One way of com- 
Prehending the historical unfoldment of thought, the Hegelian, is to conceive 
it in evolutionary terms, so that the later is regarded as the more explicit, more 
differentiated, and more mature actualization of the earlier, eventually ex- 
hausting all that was potential in it. According to Heidegger, viie is actually 
Thought at any particular stage not only does not exhaust the possibilities BSS 
= = Preceding stage; at all nodal points in the E et tudom E 
i War at the point where this specific history proper'y CeUsieS 8), i 
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its confinement within this actual trajectory, and asking if the Possible, the 
potential and implicit, offers other ways in which it may be realized in thought 
This is what asking the question of Being means for him, for, as he has re- 


marked, it 


means nothing less than to recapitulate the beginning of our [i.e., Occidental] 
historical-spiritual existence, in order to transform it into a new beginning, 
This is possible. It is in fact the authentic pattern of historicity, for all history 
takes its start in a fundamental happening. But we do not repeat a beginning 
by reducing it to something past and now known, which we may simply affect 
and ape. The beginning must be begun again, more radically, with all the 
strangeness, the darkness, the insecurity, that attend a true beginning. Repeti- 
tion as we understand it is anything but an improved continuation of what has 
been up till now, by means of the same old methods.® 


In an even deeper sense than Hegel, Heidegger takes the historicity of 
thought seriously, its “facticity’” and rootedness in a happening of disclosure 
which has its source in Being or, in current Indian terminology, in the Real, 
but in which man, the thinker, is necessarily involved as respondent. In the 
Indian tradition this occurred in the earlier Upanisads, though the presence 
of other, non-Vedic strands and elements cannot be ruled out as contributing 
subsequently to the shaping of the Indian tradition. In his attempt at reinter- 
preting his philosophical tradition, the Indian thinker can discover in the prin- 
ciple of “the step back” or repetition an approach which makes possible a new, 
perhaps more responsible, relationship to the beginnings of his tradition. Ta- 
gore had this insight intuitively when, speaking of the Upanisads and the 
teachings of the Buddha, he said that they were things of the Spirit and there- 
fore endowed with boundless vital growth; and his poetic vision, confronting 
tradition on the imaginative plane, enabled him to achieve that distance from 
his tradition through which alone its dead weight could be shaken off and the 
Indian mind could critically face it and appropriate it freely and afr esh, for 
ed not the Indian thinker, going back to the Upanisads for philosoph- 
f ance in the present, also ask, with Heidegger: “With what claim 
as ee e itself to us, presumably the latest of the tee 
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are as yet available, and we in India can take further steps in this direction 
only when we shed the deep-seated notion that in the field of philosophy the 
historian’s job is less philosophical than that of the systematic thinker or the 
dialectician, when we take a stance in the present and possess that detachment 
of inquiry which enables historical questions to be raised and requires that 
they be answered. We ask historical questions and seek to understand our 
tradition in its particularity when, from the perspective of a novel present, we 
experience a sense of remoteness from it, but also the urgency of a dialogue 
with it. The Indian philosophical tradition, like the Western, has been sustained 
by this dialectic of remoteness and creative appropriation all through its his- 
tory, besides exhibiting the historical working out of the “logic” inherent in 
different positions and systems; but the rise of the historical consciousness 
in the last hundred years must itself now be seen as marking a novel break 
in that tradition, demanding a radically new kind of relationship to it, a new 
way of appropriating it, and thus breaking away from the hold of what is 
dead in it and yet being nourished by it. 

As a thinker of “Being” and of “Time,” Heidegger exhibits three integrally 
related features from which the Orient can learn: (1) a full awareness of the 
historicity of understanding and thinking, even while pushing forward in the 
attempt to transcend it; (2) an intense consciousness of the intellectual and 
spiritual newness of the present, leading him to pose new questions to his own 
Philosophical tradition, and thus to see, more vividly than even Hegel, its 
Precise relation and relevance to the present as it has been molded by that 
tradition ; and, finally, (3) the radicality of the questioning with which he has 
confronted the Western tradition of metaphysical thinking, not with the intent 
to reject it, as is sometimes asserted, but as the only appropriate way in which 
We today are called upon to renew ourselves, as thinkers in a time of need, 
through an active and dedicated grappling with tradition. 
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with Earth and the Heavens. Further, he is also aware of the fact that the 
“technification” of life originating in the West has enveloped, or threatens to 
envelop, the whole world. This strange destiny in which the whole world is 
caught up is described by him as the consuming Europeanization of the Earth, 
confirming in a sense Hegel’s claim about the destiny of the West. For, to the 
extent that other cultures adopt the science and technology of the West, they 
also have a share in that “history of Being,” that progressive withdrawal 
of Being from man, which is the way Being and man have been related 
during the course and career of Western metaphysical thought, constituting 
its inner logic and hidden history. 

It is this perverse “triumph” of the West and in consequence the spiritual 
situation not merely of Western man but of men of all cultures and traditions 
today that forms the basic challenge to Heidegger’s thinking, prompting him 
to attempt a new beginning of thought, and to seek a way of thinking that is 
no longer parochial, moving within the charmed circle of concepts originating 
in the Western tradition, but planetary, as he calls it, beyond Orient and 
Occident, and for the first time truly world-historical. He realizes that the 
main problem here is one of language: 


The difficulty lies in language. Our Occidental languages are, each in its 
different way, languages of metaphysical thinking. Whether the nature of the 
Western languages is in itself metaphysical only and thus definitively cast into 
the mould of onto-theo-logy, or whether these languages can offer other pos- 
sibilities of saying, which means at the same time of saying and yet leaving 
unsaid, are questions that must remain open.® 


The language of metaphysics is inadequate, even hostile to real thinking, that 
He pening about Being, about the dimension concerned with ultimate 
meanings. The primary quest, therefore, for him as a Westerner, is to salvage 
those resources within Western thought and language which have survived 
the all-consuming touch of “metaphysics” and of objectifying, calculative 
thinking, He is also not unaware of the preciousness of similar resources within 
other traditions and languages which have developed independently, differently, 
gu presumably without having undergone the kind of alienation from in 
wellsprings of life which has been the Western destiny. Heidegger agrees wit 
Hegel that “philosophy” is in essence Greek-Western, asserting that there 15 
no other, neither Chinese nor Indian, that the ie “Western- Europ 
philosop by is in truth a tautology. But he has also eiil that “the thinking ° 
hie future is no longer Philosophy, because it aims at thinking on a lev deepe 


than metaphysics, which term also means the same,”® and that “with the en 
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of philosophy, thinking itself does not also come to an end but passes over 
to another beginning.”1° 
Ina dialogue on language between a Japanese and an Inquirer (i.e., him- i 
self), Heidegger makes it evident how characteristically different his evaluation 
of the Orient is from Hegel’s, how he sees in it possibilities which may prove 
valuable for the first steps toward the “planetary” thinking of the future, but 
also the dangers of the East’s misinterpreting its own linguistic and spiritual 
genius by seeking to philosophize in the Western manner and through Western 
historically loaded concepts.** Commenting on the attempt by a Japanese 
philosopher to view the nature of Japanese art and poetry with the help of 
European aesthetics, Heidegger asks whether such an appeal to aesthetics is 
legitimate, for this name and that which it names stem from European thought, 
from philosophy, and whether the aesthetic approach is not therefore bound to 
remain basically alien to the East Asian way of thinking. The Japanese replies 
that nevertheless “we Japanese” must seek the help of aesthetics, for it provides 
the necessary concepts by which to grasp the meaning which art and poetry 
have for the Japanese. But, Heidegger asks, “Do you require concepts for 
this?” The Japanese answers that they need concepts because since the encoun- 
ter with European thought a certain incapacity in their language has become 
evident, the lack of that power to define and demarcate by which objects can 
be represented in their unambiguous relation to each other as forming a wider 
or a narrower class. To the Inquirer’s question whether this incapacity is to 
be seriously regarded as a drawback, whether it is necessary and justifiable 
for the East Asian to go in pursuit of European conceptual systems, the 
Japanese replies, cautiously, that it would seem that in the face of the modern 
development of technology and industrialization of all parts of the earth, there 
'Sno longer an escape from this. He admits the possibility that the world of 
technology, in which we are all caught up, will have to remain confined to 
What from the Oriental’s point of view is only the surface of life—and that 
peen any true encounter with the European spirit, ue all es 
a ae and admixture. He also sees the danger lying in any R ue 
ie : the wealth of the conceptual which PS aie ce ae 
ee able to him may mislead the Oriental into ee ing an a 
thee ee as something indeterminate and in 2 e . ee som 
aS ae his being. In reply Heidegger points toja Ene Me gee g 
» à danger which is all the more threatening for being so inconspicuous: 
ia os lay hidden (during the course of his discussion, in German, of the 
mg of Iki with the Japanese philosopher) in the language itself, not in 
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what they talked about, nor in how they did this; the very language of t 
d ne 


conversation transported everything into the European, whereas what was 
tempted to bę said in it was the essential character of East Asian art 3 ; 
poetry. The language of the conversation itself continuously destroyed hee 
sibility of sqying just that which they were talking about. If language a : 
i J A : 7 > 4 d e th 
house in which man lives i the neighborhood of Being, as Heidegger has said ol 
does the European inhabit quite a different house than the Asian? Or was it 
not, nonetheless, a genuine conversation in which there was some nice : 
ing, present yet unobjectifiable, of each by the other? ; > 
À . . : p 
It is this possible communi of home for men of all traditions that Hei- 5) 
a attempts to tunk in me inquiries on the essence of language. But such T 
planetary construction cannot ignore the future encounter between the Euro- A 
pean and the East Asian languages, an encounter to which neither side is as th 
yet equal. And this, Heidegger adds, is equally true about the sphere of a pos- i 
a dialogue between them, for neither of the two is capable by itself of W 
ta Rae ; 
ying open and establishing this sphere. As for the prospects for his own “l 
quest, Heidegger remarks, 
p 
I cannot yet see whether 
] the nat i i ; 
it also suffices to express the aTe ea a S f 
end — which would also be a new begi ast Asian language, nier aa me 
in thought an essence of lan oe eee possible M 
RaW Scien and East Ac guage which might offer the assurance that Euro- tH 
RIE eo tha cine ee of saying can enter into a mutual dialogue 
a usic flowing from a single source can be heard in it.? a 
en we remember that a i i it i l 4 
alone, that really speaks a a ing to Heidegger it is not we, but languast b 
e e nce i aso that language speaks in solitude, we may a 
eee es, at perable difficulty of a planetary construction for one W 
ing. 
Tn his referen : 
ces to i i i i ' 
the Far East. He has a Open, Heidegger has mainly confined himself to 
H m . . 7 
Greek Logos and his o a the Chinese Tao as being, along with i i 
Wi . ‘ O A . s 
all equally ultimate ae reigms, a “leading word in the service of thought, it 
notion of Weg Way, eee elsewhere he has compared his own in 
i 4 x . : St ich- 
seats DEP ER an ae l. this leading word in the poetic thinking (dich b 
s i í i ithin 3 
the mystery of all ie, which, he remarks, “perhaps hides within 18° p: 
concern here is with an a dating to a thinking utterance”! His pans : 
“in the neighborhood” of ae of that dimension of thought ve a : 
. . o ae c i 
where he hopes t imaginative creation (Dichten), for this is the ye : 
3 o catch a glimpse of th May we not, H 
-from the“Indian point of <4 e mystery of language. Nay 
oa point of view, see the relevance of the Upanisadic utterane® X 
phere, for that too s and thinking of 


sapere 3 ae 
ves in this region where “poetizing” a” 
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are neighbors, which ma only moves in it but has first opened it up as a 
foundation and fountainhead for Indian thought ? 

Here, in the dimension of nonrepresentational thinking, of essential thinking, 
Heidegger’s reflections are as relevant to the Indian tradition as they are to 
the Far Eastern, though it must be added that a Tecognition, clear and explicit, 
of the inadequacy of objectifying thought is intrinsic to the Indian tradition 
from its very beginnings. But this tradition, to which the extremes of subjec- 
tiyism and objectifying thought are not at all unknown, is also in a deep sense 
closer to the “philosophical” tradition of the West than any other tradition of 
systematic thought—and one may add, echoing Heidegger, there is no other. 
The whole history of the Vedanta, from Badarayana to K. C. Bhattacharyya, 
Aurobindo, and Radhakrishnan, as also of the other schools and systems of 
thought, is ample and massive testimony to the existence of a genuinely in- 
quiring, questioning, spirit within this tradition, both of the kind of questioning 
which Heidegger called the Frömmigkeit des Denkens and of the ability to 
“hear” which he subsequently recognized as the primordial gesture of thought, 
prior to questioning. Both exhibit the hard intellectual concern and that element 
of tension and conflict between divergent directions and multiple levels of 
thought which make for conceptual determination and variety, for the emer- 
gence of schools and standpoints, each with its own immanent logic, and for 
the historical unfoldment of thought in which this logic is played out in well- 
marked phases and with identifiable vicissitudes. Like the Western philosoph- 

` ical tradition, the development of the Indian tradition has been characterized 
by an energetic preoccupation with questions of ultimate reality, of the nature 
and criteria of knowledge, of man and world and of the basic categories in 
Which to think about them, and with the elaboration of a refined conceptuality 
and of a sophisticated instrument for the conduct of thought and argument. 
p » then, Heidegger’s restriction of the terms “philosophy” and “metaphys- 
= z the particular and unique form of thought that has pees 
ii a West on Greek foundations to be regarded as ar n ? a 
Se F here, it seems to me, is not whether these tem e Ta 3 
tier for the Indian tradition of thought, but to see each tra 7 F a 
ones that is, in its uniqueness as a historical eee cae > 
Of this EEn critique of the Western tradition, his ques F E za ; 
is hae which in a sense carries him beyond its a n = e 
Relian S Us to see it in its otherness, liberating o a k Ce eee 
“Onty’s ee ne that, Indian thoes ay ee the came kind 
: tndertakin, pO Ce Nesp ae Ea “The Indian position, 
Properly u a fo e See i develo ment of thought in 

Unsus ge food whether tme or AESi 2 E ith- Wester 

a SPected direction, though by no means incompatible with- Western 
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thought.” This, of course, raises the question, which Bhattacharyya did a 
ask, whether it is only the direction that is different or whether what the Indian 
and the Western thinkers thought about is also not different in a Profound 
sense, What lies behind the Indian development, what “destiny of Being”? 
Does anything, for example, correspond on the Indian side to the Parmenidean 
identification of thought and Being, or to the way “thinking” and “being” were 
understood by the Greek philosophers, on which the Western development js 
based? This Western quest is surely not the same as the Upanisadic one of 
the “that” and the “thou”; and yet, does not one hear in Heidegger’s account of 
the belongingness of man and Being in the Self-same an echo of that advaita 
notion, as if through his criticism of the Greek conception of Being he had 
liberated the Western mode of thought into a dimension which was until now 


te 


closed to it? 

I should like to revert, in conclusion, to the hermeneutical question referred 
to earlier and again mention the twofold problem with which the Indian com- 
parative thinker is faced today. The Indian scholar seeking to reinterpret and 
reformulate the Vedanta, for example, in free, critical fashion, has to make 
use of terms and concepts deriving from Western philosophy, because he is also 
unavoidably a participant in the horizon of intelligibility stemming from the 
West, creative and vital, expanding and ceaselessly changing in its kaleidoscopic 
variety. As such a participant he must learn to live in that horizon as another, 
appropriate it for its own sake and, so far as he can, in its own terms; wander a 
around in ways that lead in the direction of what is questionable and question- 
worthy, in Heidegger’s words, and reach out to what is remote and strang® 
knowing that in the last instance this is not vain adventure but a homecoming. 
For he must return, enriched, to the horizon with which he set out initially, 
that of his own tradition, and see in it and receive from it a new meaning. THS 
enterprise, like all search for similarities alone, is questionable in the sensè 
that it is exposed to the danger of wrecking our understanding of both our 
2E r on and the other. Must he then sedulously avoid, following Her 
a3 ea I apanese philosopher, making use of the oi of ee 
ewe a a i ae a or the insights of phenomenology, ae i think 
e aa ci egger declared somewhere han oe = ie 
modern age is the a e > ra see Pg oa Sa 

The Indian e cce o a abandonmen! sy Pua thought 
can hardly take ae Ss ; Ta ih Syetan aad D puilding 
Be eee i eae s admonition seriously, for his Sees A about 
S rom where he can, without bothering too ™ 
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their provenance. He will continue to use, for example, the terms “Absolute” 
aad “Transcendence,” despite the fact that they are tied up with very specific 
contexts in European metaphysical thinking. But if he is not to be inexcusably 
naive, he must recognize that what he is doing is creating a new domain of 
meanings, historically conditioned by the present encounter of two traditions 
and thus contributing more or less effectively to the future historical develop- 
ment of both the traditions; that he is interpreting—and from a point of view 

which is justifiably difeveht from the genetic-critical inquiry of Heidegger ; 
that he is transforming, for he comes to the Western tradition as an outsider ; 
that he is playing a game, the dialogue between two traditions, which has 
mastery over him and of which he does not even know all the rules. The 
thinker concerned with the purity of an original vision “in this time of need” 
will, however, take to heart all that Heidegger has said about the present and 
future worldwide sway of technological thought and about the kind of 
thinking—which is also finding the right words in the quest of a purity and 
simplicity of utterance—that this vision demands from us. And he will seek to 
build in words a temple for this vision, tracing his way back through the 
errant history of later, “systematic” developments, perhaps even bypassing it 
altogether. Then only can we in India begin to participate, as we must, fear- 
lessly and with vigor, in that Western “metaphysical” thinking through which 
we may learn to achieve mastery of, and a sense of being at home in, this one 

` World of objects. Or must this task be left to the poets and seers? 
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Ta Piei 
Professor Mehta’s paper seems to me to have such a profound riġhtnéss:about 


it that it would only be presumptous on my part to offer a series of little 
criticisms On little points. I should like, therefore, only to articulate one or 
two questions about the nature of comparative philosophy, with the hope that 
this articulation will enable us to focus upon some of the basic methodological 
issues that have been raised by Mehta and by others throughout our meeting. 

Professor Mehta has argued in his paper that comparative philosophy must 
frst compare philosophical questions, then “go on to look for similarities and 
differences between the procedures adopted to arrive at the answers,” and only 
then to look at the answers themselves—and with an eye to the basic philo- 
sophical (ontological) assumptions that are operative in the answers. Speaking 
from the position of an Indian “who stands . . . within his own philosophical 
tradition and who also participates out of historical necessity . . . in the West- 
ern tradition,” Mehta concludes that the central task of comparative philos- 
ophy has to do with understanding and interpretation, by which he means 
grappling with the major texts of another tradition and seeking to comprehend 
them in one’s own language in such a way “that it comes to have relevance 
to our present questioning.” 

Now this suggests that there is something distinctive about a philosophical 
question or problem; that there is something in or about the nature of a philo- 
sophic issue that does not permit its reduction to mere questions of fact or to 
questions of the sort dealt with by the various sciences. This is assuredly the 

` case, but in the spirit of Heidegger we might ask just what is a philosophical 
question or problem. What is the fundamental nature of a problem that we call 
Philosophical? and what bearing does this have on comparative philosophy? 

The first answer to our first question that usually springs to mind (and the 
one that we tend to give strangers or neighbors and sometimes undergraduates 
oe they ask: What is philosophy anyway ?) is a kind of Aristotelian one 
effect that philosophy has its proper subject matters (like SNS. 
ee gy, being qua being, etc.) and that philosophical eee are ay y 
bie that address themselves to these subject matters. But to a wi a 
a theologians, linguists, sociologists and others often a ae aoe 

e ees (and indeed at times preempting nee = ee eee vn 
Aloe sae matter of philosophy is all but hopeless. ee ae se ee eee 
Vides a We judge a philosophical system not so much in ae o oe a 
aa to enduring problems but how it treats the pro ee oe 
we Further, by a “philosophical question —or at least by a l e 2 © 
nh - Problem—we understand something broader than ee ae a 
er miy that is cast in an interrogative mode of ae 7 r understa : 
and e ee entl ontological commitment is being n eyi ae oe 

“ample oF the question asked (as in Hlidegger's famous “Why is Ht 
~ NS rather than nothin >) and that the question poses a new possibility 
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y for one’s consciousness and being. A philosophic question, I would submit 
$ +) 


finds its distinctiveness precisely in the quality or style of attitude by which 
it is raised and responded to—which is to say, in the primary intention cf the 
questioner. A philosophic questioner is one who seeks to comprehend the 
implications of facts, the relationships between different aspects and domains 
of experience, to gain insight into realities and the fundamental meanings of 
concepts; and he expects that the answers to his questions will alter his being 


profoundly. 

In this (admittedly ill-developed) sense of ‘philosophical’, it seems clear that 
there are indeed universal philosophic questions or shared philosophic prob- 
lems, for the very simple reason that there have been philosophers in most, 
if not all, of the great cultural traditions of mankind. Specific questions are 
certainly asked in different ways and occupy different positions of importance 
in different traditions, and if we combine this consideration with the recognition 
of the immense differences in philosophical languages employed in various 
traditions, we would conclude that comparative philosophy ought rightfully to 
be called “contrastive philosophy.” Nevertheless, when accepting the notion 
that there is a kind of philosophical intention that is exhibited universally, we 
can, I believe, develop methods of approach and intensities of consciousness 
by which we can recognize the differences that hold for diverse traditions and 
at the same time achieve that spontaneous assimilation of ideas which is of the 
essence of comparative philosophy. We must open ourselves to that new insight, 
to that different way of looking, to that peculiar problem, that is exhibited in 
an alien tradition and, together with those who are naturally bound to that 
tradition, we must ask anew those specific primal questions which provided 
the tradition with its unique vitality and tension. i 

o philosophical tradition represents the articulation of one or more possi- 
bilities of organizing life and thought in a stylized (which is to say consistently 
creative) manner. And each tradition has developed its special articulation '® 
ad through various tensions that it selects out of the full range of human ê*- 
re et wt atin meal 
ee Se to its questions and to the answers that are g 
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1 And we still thus face the issue of how we are to achieve that openness that 
| is required of ong who either believes that the full possible richness of human 

f 4 experience as disclosed in several traditions is his proper domain or who has | 
| this richness quite literally forced upon him (as would seem to be the case 
| with many Indians). $ 
| In sum, while thanking Professor Mehta for his profound and stimulating : 
paper, and while already sketching a few vague answers myself, I should like 

to address these questions to Professor Mehta and through him, if you will, 

| toa Heideggerian position, for our further consideration : What is a philosoph- 

ical problem? And, if the answer lies more in the area of intention than in 

| subject matter: To what extent are philosophical problems shared cross- 

culturally ? 


————— 
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social Philosophy (Past and Future), by Daya Krishna. Simla: Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, 1969. Pp. viii + 82. Rs. 7.50. 
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This short book contains six lectures which continue themes already struck in the 
author’s more comprehensive Considerations towards a Theory of Social Change 
(Bombay, 1965). The present essays, however, are not merely a redundant em- 
bellishment on past achievement; rather, they form “a self-contained whole and 
possess a unity of their own independent of the earlier work” (p. v). 

The central theses which forge this unity are, roughly stated, (1) that social 
concepts inevitably skew our perceptions of social realities, and (2) that multiple 
viewpoints must be brought to bear if we are to understand general cultural 
- phenomena. Krishna supports these points principally by comparing evidence from 
the Western and Hindu traditions. He attacks the common notion that regard 
of social facts can be value-neutral by pointing up the incremental effect of value- 
fraught consciousness itself. In such a situation the crucial question for the science 
of society becomes: To what extent is our choice of social concepts a free choice? 
Krishna’s answer, which threads its way among all the lectures, is that whatever 
concepts are considered, their adequacy is ultimately judged by pragmatic and 
socio-relative criteria—criteria whose application reveals a radical typal difference 
separating Western and Indian outlooks. The Western view, Krishna tells us, is 
sociocentric; it regards society as a terminal concept vis-a-vis other human con- 
cepts. By contrast, the Indian view is homocentric or, more accurately, dfman- 
centric, taking society as only the initial term of a conceptual process leading to a 
larger understanding of individual Being. 

Admittedly this dichotomy is suspiciously tidy. But the resolution Krishna finds 
for the polar tension it creates is tidier still. Freedom, he says, is both the sexi 
and fruit of all values (p. 77); the circumscription of absolute freedom by societal 
interaction determines the essence of the human situation (p. 38). Hence, he 
concludes, freedom is a concept uniquely capable of welding together the divergent 
Western and Indian outlooks. But aside from suggesting various PESES 
which the notion of freedom opens, Krishna does not show how this tall order is 
to be filled. In fact, Krishna argues extensively that the Western and Indian 
sctom-concepts, accurately reflecting the larger typal differences, aie 

Posites: Indian freedom is transcendentally construed and wi epen ent; 

TS synthetic efforts, the rift here seems sharp enough to darken co y 


© Prospects of freedom-based social ecumenicism. 
aA © the Western reader the most valuable passage z those AUTE : 
ird lecture) in which Krishna analyzes the theory of action implicit in the Gia 
and the Mahabharata. For Krishna, the two texts show a crosscurrent of active and 
Passive doctrines of eat involvement, presenting a conflict which may ultimately 


ze Solved for Indian thinking by a return to nonteleological and ritual-directed 
ction, 


A = A i terpoise to current 
tend This sensitive analysis serves as an maliculate counterp: ; a 
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the complaints ae both unrealistic and unfair. At one point Krishna asserts that 

the fundamental Western struggle is a meaningless one, one in which nothing js 

HiH lost or gained, þecause it is waged on a plane utterly divorced from genuine value 

i (p. 43). This charge is obviously question-begging and parochial. It is a striking 

instance of the very cultural narrowness which Krishna elsewhere powerfully 
. 


PERS ‘ attacks, 

i The fact that the entries in this work were originally lectures, and hence 
subject to the confining restrictions of oral presentation, may help to explain its 
: sometimes hasty and broad-brush style, as well as the conspicuous lack of sup- 
gin porting evidence at crucial points. These features will be disappointing to readers 
ia familiar with Krishna’s earlier and more polished work. No one, however, is likely 
to find fault with the twin theses asserted in this piece. And no one will find its 
author wanting in conviction and forcefulness in arguing their case. 
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The Royal Song of Saraha (A Study in the History of Buddhist Thought), 
an sialed and annotated by Herbert V. Guenther. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1969. Pp. vii + 214. 2 plates. $7.95. 


Saraha, the “Great Brahmin,” 


: is among the earliest historical figures in the 
Buddhist Tantra lineages, 


Seas 5 in which there is the tradition that he was the teacher 
oae mening of course the tantric Nāgārjuna. Guenther surprisingly 
- s a this Nāgārjuna is none other than the celebrated philosopher Nagarjuna 
a ne century am: (p. 1). In my own researches in the Buddhist 
tantra, as e in a ae Nagarjuna’s commentaries on the Guhyasamaja- 
own pet theori $ ibetan language, and have found him stressing his 

ies and only secondarily commenting in the classical manner; he is 


decidedly inferior intellectually to the philosopher Nagarjuna. 


q Ri , 3 
Bot eaders of Guenther’s previous works know that he has developed an original 


ae wee own words: “. . . I have tried to remain as close as 
they convey to the ties ae ee evoke in spoken Tibetan and to the ideas 
the language employed ae astener (p. vi). Guenther undoubtedly has mastered 
(eleventh century) and p eo he has translated, by sKye-med bde-chen 
century), on the forty si a-brgyud-pa Lama Karma Phrin-las-pa (fifteenth 
_“song”). Aside from the ee of Saraha’s “King Doha” (where Doha means 
e fair relied upon for ee ES which afflict all translators, Guenther can 
chievemeñt is one thing, and E KS 5 dependable translation. But the fact of 
a ee bare Sc r tion for it another ; for how can one today 

l ustration e Words evoked in the spoken Tibetan of the 
u ee the well-known terms of Mahayana Buddhism for 

āya, sambhogakaya, and nirmanakay® 

tly ninth century a.p., equivalences 
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‘spoken Tibetan”), “noetic being,” “communicative being,” and “authentic being.” 
Here I reserve judgment on the renditions he has adopted, and only call into 
question the justification he offers for those renditions. > 

There are many suggestively beautiful passages in the two Tibetan commentaries. 
Running through them is a theory that the forty verses concern the four terms, 
“memory,” and “nonmemory,” “unorigination,” and “transcendence.” “This 
Samsara is all memory, and since memory starts from nonmemory it also dissolves 
into nonmemory” (p. 91). Nonmemory is mirvana. “When all three, memory, 
nonmemory, and unorigination, have dissolved in the sphere of transcendence, so 
that not even their names can be found, that which remains, inaccessible to the 
scrutiny of the intellect and of the perceptual processes operating against the 
background of memory, is transcendence or an absorption which is like a Vajra” 
(pp. 172-173). 
Besides the “King Doha,” there are the verse sets by Saraha called “Queen 
Doha” and “People Dohā,” which also deserve Guenther’s devoted translation. 
I do not doubt that this Tibetan tradition has inherited the true meaning of 
Saraha’s verses and has added native thoughts of high order. The eleventh-cen- 
tury commentary was made at a time when the Tibetans were fully embracing the 
lineages and accompanying explanations of the Indian pandits. 
Dr. Guenther has made a precious contribution to the growing number of 
works on Tibet. Unfortunately, there are still few translations into Western 
languages of the great native Tibetan works on tantric and nontantric Buddhism. 
His contribution should be all the more appreciated. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
Columbia University 


East-West in Art (Patterns of Cultural and Aesthetic Relationships), by 
Theodore Bowie in collaboration with J. Leroy Davidson, Jane Gaston Mahler, 
Richard B, Reed, William Samolin, Dorothy G. Sheperd, and Denis Sinor, with 
an introduction by Rudolf Wittkower. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1966. Pp. 191. $4.95, Paper. 


East-West in Art is a collection of nine short essays accompanied by some three 
hundred Plates, most of which appeared in an exhibition at Indiana University 
uring the summer of 1966. While this work investigates the same general theme 
Pursued in Benjamin Rowland’s Art in East and West (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 
namely, correspondences between Eastern and Western art, East-West în Art 
Tepresents an extension of the method of approach employed in the former. Row- 
land limited himself to what he termed “accidental parallels” in art, that is, com- 
ap cers of similarities which emerged out of circumstances, techniques, and 
m ckgrounds which at different times and different places happened to | 
‘other in both the East and the West. nosis 
Certain of the essays in this collection continue to apply Rowland’ 
n on the HastslmPubtcidental ganallekonda detsavor ‘Te 
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such as aaia classic, baroque, and mannerist as a factor Which cuts across 
East-West cultural lines. For example, he postulates an empathetic bond between 
a sixth century,A.D. Chinese Buddhist and sixth century B.C. archaic agi Greek 
statues, a bond which never could be achieved between the same Buddhist work 
and landscapes made in his own China during the thirteenth century. In short, the 
circumstances and techniques combine in such a way to create a style which, as 
expressed in art, establishes a bond of understanding greater than empathies built 
on similarities in chronology or inherited culture. 

East-West in Art extends the method of approach by contrasting this with 
another method which, instead of explaining the appearance of similar styles in 
different regions by means of spontaneous emergence, posits—on what appears to 
be previously unavailable findings—causal connections. The introduction by Rudolf 
Wittkower distinguishes between the two approaches by referring to the method 
employed by Davidson, and by extension that of Rowland also, as “spontaneous 
generation,” that is, the appearance of similar cultural elements at different times 
and in different places without the importation of the component elements from 
the outside. The introduction contrasts this with the approach characterized by 
cultural diffusion of ideas, forms, and techniques from one area to another. Witt- 
kower feels that even though the two theories have often been treated as mutually 
exclusive in the past century of debate, it seems reasonable to assume that both can 
be operative in a given cultural situation. However, he intimates that diffusion is 
favored by most of the articles in the collection. 


The diffusionist approach represents an extension over the methods employed by 
Rowland and Davidson in that an attempt is made to elucidate better the causal 
factors underlying the appearance of similar styles at locations far removed from 
the original site. Of course, the attempt ultimately will be proven valid only in the 
degree to which the connecting links of the diffusion can be confirmed. Yet it 
seems only plausible that the mere step of postulating explanations for diffusion— 
assuming that the postulations are not totally fantastic—assumes an advance in 
knowledge, Postulated explanations of any validity are not normally based on mere 
A ER it is probable that the fruits of recent research are reflected in 
These o oe “orth by several of the writers in this collection: 
associated with the Silk te ao: ee of the Eurasian ee res 
ie dio ceases y during T’ang Chinese dominance in Asta, 

Rating trom Iran as both source and conveyor of elements travel- 


ing both East and West, and m d iffusi i i 
between the Far East and the West. diffusion (i.e., sixteenth century and later) 


Spontaneous generation, but also by simultaneously 
level of explanation in suggesting that similar art 
to the existence of similar social needs by different 
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These forms appear in many different locales to fulfill the similar function of 
creating @ tension, a fear of a foreign force, which helps keep society intact. 
Sinor’s emphasis on social dynamics implies that these similar art forms arise 
not merely by accident, but in response to specific social needs. ‘But why does 
similarity in social structure and social need create such similarity in response? 
Why is the “poverty of the human imagination,” as Sinor terms it, $0 evident in 
this situation? Is the uniformity perhaps partly explained by the emergence of 
these art forms from an archetype of the racial unconscious? Such are the 
questions evoked but left unresolved by the author, who goes no farther than to 
present spontaneously generated art forms whose similarity transcends cultural 
} lines. 

Theodore Bowie’s “Iconography of the Universal Hero” suggests what might 
also be an archetypal theme except that Bowie takes specific—though incomplete— 
note of the diffusion involved. His text is disappointingly brief (eight para- 
graphs), and the theme does not develop beyond the ambiguously suggestive level. 
Also, he barely suggests possible motivating forces of the universal hero type. It 
is in its failure to deal with certain of the cultural and aesthetic processes under- 
lying some of the more concretely oriented presentations that the collection as a 
whole seems to be weakest. Perhaps an essay in comparative cultural-aesthetic 
theory would balance an otherwise stimulating collection, and help achieve greater 
consistency with the less concrete connotations implied in the subtitle, “Patterns of 
Cultural and Aesthetic Relationships.” 


Dav E. MUNGELLO 
University of C alifornia, Berkeley 


A History of Zen Buddhism, by Heinrich Dumoulin. Translated from the German 
by Paul Peachey. Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. Pp. viii + 335. $3.45. Paper. 


The West has become acquainted with Zen Buddhism primarily through the works 
of D. T. Suzuki. However, while he repeatedly emphasized the influence of the 
tatlier Buddhist schools on the formation of Zen thought, he stressed the direct 
experiential element in Zen over its more philosophical interpretations. Thus he 
often left the impression that Zen was a pure mysticism of paradox beyond all 
categories of thought and therefore a phenomenon outside of history. In contrast to 
IS stress of Suzuki’s, Heinrich Dumoulin shows by historical analysis that the 
pet Zen masters “without exception” were indebted to the Buddhist tradition 
Or their interpretations and descriptions of, and pedagogical techniques leading to, 
= Zen experience, By clarifying the evolution of the interpretive on of Zen, 
ae only shows its historical development from its introduction into China 
ee AD. 500 to the present era, but also reveals to a surprising extent the 
tnial and essential Zen experience clothed in this historical development. 
5 o while Suzuki presents Zen in its fully developed form im an effért to 
i its essence, EFutbutHiliPrigantGubdat Kaighocinabitepteariawan attempt, much 
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E ` like that of Hu Shih, to understand Zen in the historical setting of Chinese and 
BRS Buddhist thought. This book is a testament to the validity of such an endeavor, 

Dumoulin begins by showing the mystical clement in early Buddhism, from the 
original experience of the Buddha to the systemization of the levels of meditation 
in the Hinayana schools. After showing that the seeds of Zen exist at the beginning 
of Buddhism, Dumoulin goes on to show how these seeds begin to sprout in the 
Indian Mahayana—especially as expressed in their sitvas. For example, the unifying 
: X experience of Zen which identifies the emptiness of things with their thusness was 
a derived from the Prajñāpāramitā; the Zen concept of the reciprocal relation and 
interpenetration of all things was derived from the Avatarisaka; and the idealism 
of the Lankavataira greatly influenced the Zen emphasis on “Mind.” Turning 
next to China, he shows a certain “anticipation of Zen” in Taoism and various 
Chinese Buddhist schools such as Hua-yen that gave a rich soil in which the seeds 
of earlier Buddhist thought flowered forth in the emergence of Zen. Thus Dumoulin 
grounds Zen in the process of Chinese thought and the Buddhist tradition which 
stems back to the Buddha himself. 

Dumoulin produces a second achievement of great value in the understanding 
of Zen through a fascinating exposition of its development beginning with 
Bodhidharma and ending with the Japanese schools as they are found today. In 
so doing he is extremely objective in his treatment. For example, the schism in 
Zen started by the Sixth Patriarch, developed in the “Five Houses,” and expressed 
today in the Japanese schools of Rinzai and Soto, is treated by Dumoulin with 
respect and sympathy for both sides. The position of meditation only (Soto) and 
the position stressing the koan and “shouting and beating” (Rinzai) are both 
ae ee good Bon and their shortcomings. Dumoulin also draws 

and similarities between the various Zen sects in China and 


ee unique presentation of their influence on the high culture of the Sung 
period. 
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hical importance to Dégen, a chapter to Hakuin that 
) relati ning of his many mystical experiences, and a chapter 
ines AN ee sath Christianity. Tt is in regard to Christianity 
supernatural” ae eae 2 this book arises. Dumoulin distinguishes Wane 
between a loving soul ane A pusthe former being a personal ieee 
is estates Dic: a and ae latter being a transcendent contact wit 
solut Del at BoR that this striving for “an immediate relationship 
ite its theoretical neag es all of Buddhism including Hinayana 

i negation of the Absolute.” This desire for a simplistic 

f all Buddhism in traditional Western terms is explicitly stated 

en: “We seek to determine the categories into which the Zen 
The reason for this oversimplification is that it 

lysticism of Zen, and Buddhism in general, to 
al mysticism which, because of its supe- 
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and parochialism aside, Dumoulin’s attempt at “categorizing” Zen is not valid 
pecause while Zen denies a supernatural personal God and soul, it posits the 
supernatural (nirvayic) absolute reality of Emptiness (Sinyata) and thus escapes 
the category of naturalism. However, it also identifies this Emptiness with the 
natural (satitsaric ) world of pluralistic differentiated appearances and thus escapes 
the category of Absolute Monism. F 

Despite this interpretive problem, the historical analysis of Dumoulin far 
surpasses anything thus far attempted in Zen literature—especially in scope. It 
not only shows Zen in a unified process of development, but also connects it to 
other Chinese and Buddhist thought. This is also an extremely enjoyable book to 
read, and almost a necessity in understanding Zen as something more than “a 
wafting cloud in the sky.” 


DonaLtp W. MITCHELL 
University of Hawaii 


The Heart of Confucius (Interpretations of Genuine Living and Great 
Wisdom), by Archie J. Bahm. New York: Walker/Weatherhill, 1969. Pp. 159. 
$4.50. 


An extensive introduction provides background material for the two main divisions 
of this work, which themselves are expositions of two of the classical “Four Books”: 
The Chung Yung [Doctrine of the Mean] and Ta Hsiich [Great Learning]. 
Professor Bahm states an important thesis: “. . . in the long run perhaps more 
importantly, these ideas [Confucian] have already contributed somewhat to the 
Philosophies of other cultures and promise to play a determining role in the world 
culture which is now emerging” (p. 1). While the viability of ancient systems for 
contemporary culture is a highly controversial topic, Bahm does not choose to 
expand upon his remark. Rather, he is concerned with examining such fundamental 
Notions as tao, teh, yin-yang, jen, and li. 

Two Points discussed in the introduction require comment. First, Bahm has 
Said that “Lao Tzu, in drawing out the implications of his naturalism for govern- 
Ment, reached anarchistic conclusions” (p- 21). Chapter after chapter of the 
“40 Te Ching details, mentions, or alludes to the function and character of the 
deal ruler, Therefore, Wing-tsit Chan’s less extreme interpretation of Lao-tzu’s 
Political Philosophy as laissez faire is to be recommended over Bahm’s “anarchis- 
tic” characterization. The former underscores the inconspicuousness of the ideal 
ruler; the latter envisions the perfect society as one in which the ruler is non- 
existent, 

A second and more serious contention of Professor Bahm’s would, perhaps, be 
“Mpered were he to reconsider the matter. “Yet, when compared with the ideals and 
anes: developed by Confucius, the social philosophy of Lao Tzu appears to be 
date, and even quite immature, as we shall see” (p. 23). It is evident that 
“®nfucian and Taoist social philosophies diverge in terms of their respective 
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deficient and “quite immature” is never ese uid by Banm This is not-sur- 
prising if one recognizes that both Confucius and Lao-tzu addressed themselves to 
moral, social, and political advancement; both placed the highest value on the 
virtues of humanity and love; both were devoted to the golden rule; and both 
perceived social harmony as an outgrowth of moderation. i ‘ 

Professor ‘Bahm’s actual interpretations of the Chung Yung and Ta Hsiieh draw 
upon the translations of Legge, Hughes, Collie, Lin, and Lyal. Evaluation of 
Bahm’s rendition is complicated by the fact that he often follows Legge rather 
closely. Moreover, certain of the deviations introduced by Bahm appear to be 
gratuitous, as, for example, when he substitutes “good will” for the more traditional 
“benevolence” used to translate the term “jen.” Little is gained by this substitu- 
tion; in fact, scholars tend to identify “benevolence” with “human-heartedness” or 
“man-to-manness,” either of which is closer to the original text. 

Bahm’s contribution lies in simplification and clarification of certain passages 
which read awkwardly in the Legge translation (cf. Bahm p. 145, Legge p. 345). 
Professor Bahm’s writing style is sometimes easier to follow than that of Legge, 
with no appreciable loss in content. Specialists might argue that there is a loss of 
the classical flavor which is captured only through a more literal translation. This 
work is, however, directed to the general reader rather than the scholar. Bahm does 
Preserve much of the Confucian message in a type of language that should be 
appealing to a beginning student of Chinese philosophy. The exposition is en- 


hanced by a number of Ming dynasty wood-block prints which depict the chronology 
of various stages in Confucius’ spiritual cultivation. 


EARLE J. COLEMAN 
University of Hawai 


Gandhi and Pragmatism, b 


Y K. Ramakrishna Rao. Calcutta, Bombay, and New 
Delhi: Oxford & Ibh Publis ae sea 


hing Co., 1968, Pp. iii + 223. Rs. 16.00. 
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economic systems, ushered in by monumeutal technological and industrial advances, 
were responsible for the appearance of pragmatism in America, so were similar 
changes responsible for the rise of Gandhi’s thought and practice in India. In both 
situations, the conditions were such that they necessitated a reexamination of 
traditional values in order to discard or adapt them to changing circumstances, a 
need which could be met only by relating thought to action. 

In addition to being a comparative study of American pragmatism and Gandhi’s 
practical idealism, Dr. Rao’s work presents a systematic account of the philosophies 
of Peirce, James, and Dewey on the one hand and that of Gandhi on the other. 
Part I, comprising more than half of the book, is devoted to an exposition of the 

| pragmatic systems, including chapters on “The Pragmatism and Phenomenology of 
C. S. Peirce,” “The Practicalism of William James,” and “The Experimentalism of 
John Dewey.” Part II begins with a background chapter on “The Philosophical 
Heritage of India” and continues with three chapters dealing with the religious, 
moral, social, and political ideas of the practical idealist, Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
The study is concluded with a chapter in which the similarities between the two 
traditions are highlighted and some suggestions are advanced concerning India’s 
future. The author feels that the Indian people stand to gain much from an intimate 
and thorough understanding of pragmatism since the problems which they will 
confront in the future will, to a great extent, be the same as those which con- 
fronted America when pragmatism made its appearance. It is suggested that a 
careful study of Gandhi’s ideas in relation to American pragmatism will be of 
assistance in the development of a relevant philosophy which is consistent with 

` the hopes and aspirations of the Indian people. 

Dr. Rao’s book is sensitive, stimulating, well structured, and well written. His 
expositions of the various systems are clear, concise, and informative, and his com- 
Parative method contributes to the furtherance of understanding and appreciation 
between dissimilar cultural traditions. Certain of his ideas are provocative and will 
undoubtedly meet with criticism. I found statements such as the following criticism 
of Sathkara to be particularly objectionable: “Sankara’s philosophy is thus an out- 
Standing glorification of man’s retreat into intellectual abstraction in the face of 
failure to cope with the actual and the concrete in experience” (p. 146). 

Nonetheless, Gandhi and Pragmatism is a book well worth reading, both for the 
Comparative insights which it offers and for the special exposure it affords to two 
of the most interesting approaches in the realm of philosophy. 


EDWARD J. QUIGLEY 
University of Hawaii 


Within the Four Seas (The Dialogue of East and West), by Joseph Needham. 
ondon; George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1968. Pp. xiv + 163. (Price not given.) 
aper, 
Joseph Needham is a world-renowned Sinologist who is famous for his massive 
= ee of China’sCécheit MelinReowin. Beprintedgincshisionohumevare some of his most 
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Needham’s basic assumption of a philosophy of culture is ee only science can 

distin universal validity for mankind and that the West has no right to impose its 

er cultures. 

oth eee study of Chinese cultural history Needham has reached a 
searching criticism of Western culture. Europeans tend to believe that science js 
an exclusive product of the West. This view has presupposed, however, an er- 
roneous historical perspective. In fact the West has learned much from China. 
Moreover, Western culture is characterized by an unhealthy dualism. It has never 
been able to overcome the conflict between spiritual, religious values on the one 
hand and secular, scientific values on the other hand. This conflict has manifested 
itself in the practice of religious intolerance in the past and in the practice of im- 
perialistic exploitation in the present. The West is ill-equipped to assume world 
leadership today. It still has much to learn from other cultural achievements in the 
East. 

Needham has given high praise for Chinese humanism, which does not separate 
the natural from the supernatural realm. The Confucian humanistic tradition 
is further counterbalanced by the Taoist love of nature. Both Confucianism and 
Taoism have taught an organic naturalism and expressed a this-wordly concern. 


These two traditions combined have formed the backbone of Chinese civilization. 
Buddhism with its Indian origin and its other 


-worldly concern has exerted very 
little influence on the main current of Chinese 


culture. 

Because of the lack of certain favorable social conditions China has not been 
able to develop modern science. But now China is making 
modernize itself. Any Western attempt to curb such a development is immoral. 
As Needham sees it, in its striving toward the future present-day China still has 


sany, traditional elements at work. Even a radical break with the past still im- 
plies a relationship with the past. 


I have great respect for N 
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Panchadashi (A Treatise on Advaita Metaphysics), by Swami Vidyaranya. 
Translated from the Sanskrit by Hari Prasad Shastri. London: Shanti Sadan, 
1965. Pp. xxxvi + 486. 55s. 


a 


The Paficadasi is a well-known work on Advaita Vedanta by Vidyaranya, who 
is often thought to be identical with Madhava, author of the S arvadarsanasangraha 
and brother of Sayana the great Vedic commentator. If this identification is cor- 
rect, Vidyaranya flourished in the fourteenth century and prior to his assumption 
of monkhood served as advisor to the kings of the Vijayanagara Empire. In any 
case, the author belonged to the Sarhkara school of Vedanta, as is clear from the 
invocatory Sloka to his guru Sarhkarananda. The Pañcadaśī is a lucid and com- 
prehensive account of the Advaita system, then, as taught by Sarhkara, consisting 
(as indeed its name implies) of fifteen chapters of unequal length. Many cor- 
respondences of phraseology and content connect the Pajicadasi with the Paiigala 
Upanisad, a late text attaching to the Sukla Yajurveda. The influence of several 
of the principal classical Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita is, of course, apparent 
sporadically throughout. 

This edition is a revision of the first edition, which was issued in softbound, 
mimeographed form in 1954. The new edition differs from its predecessor in con- 
taining the Sanskrit text in transliteration with the English translation following 
each stanza. Brief notes are occasionally appended. According to the preface the 
translation and the notes have been revised. A useful addition is an analytical table 
of the contents of the Paficadast by chapter and verse. The compounds, many of 
which are long, are divided up by hyphens as an aid to beginning students who may 
wish to study this work. There is an introduction which treats briefly of the 
authorship of the work and the general character of its contents. Diacritical marks 
are not employed in this introduction, the analytical table, translation, or the 
_ topical index in the back, but they are consistently and carefully used throughout 
the Sanskrit text. It is not clear why this questionable dichotomy of procedure has 
been followed, 

The translations are in general very free and expansive, containing much ex- 
Planatory matter that is wholly wanting in the original, which is oftentimes some- 
what condensed and even terse. It is not, then, strictly speaking, a translation, but 
aà paraphrase which gives the impression of a much more detailed and expository 
Work than does the Sanskrit original. This is not necessarily a bad thing. Perhaps 
in the translation of a work of this character, where the argumentation is often 
ae einer expressed and the ideas are frequently remote jane a this m 
; Pansiveness is inevitable and even desirable. The principal difficulty is that 
i can so easily grade off into interpretation and, what is worse, Hineininterpre- 
moe So that the dividing line between translation and interpretation becomes 

lurred, 2 

On the whole the Sanskrit text seems to have been carefully printed, but in the 
final Sloka (XV. 35) a curious error, which is certainly not typographical, has 
“rept in: instead of svasritan chuddhamanasan we read svasritams 
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c interposed sibilant being possible only if the following word had begun with 
original ch-, not $- changed into ch-. 

a In spite of the deficiency that has already been pointed out, the translation 

a presented here can certainly be regarded as useful, since it makes available to 


students an important work on the particular school of Advaita founded by 
Sathkaracarya. 


WALTER H. MAURER 
University of Hawait 
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edition, Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1969. Pp. xiii + 480. $15.00. 

JaPAN’s New Buppmrsm (AN OBJECTIVE ACCOUNT OF SOKA Gaxxar). By 

Kiyoaki Murata. With a foreword by Daisaku Ikeda. New York and Tokyo: 

Walker/Weatherhill, 1969. Pp. xii + 194. $5.95. : s 

HILOSOPHICAL REasoninc. By John Passmore. New ‘York: Basic Books, 1969. 

Pp. 149, $5.95, CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar, 
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Tue Way or Power. By Nicholas Roderey. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1969. Pp. 187. $6.00. 

Niamism (A Puiosopnicat Essay). By Stanley Rosen. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1969. Pp. xx + 241. $8.50. ; 

THE GITABHASHYA (OF RAMANUJA). Translated into English by M. R. Sam- 
patkumaran. Madras: Prof. M. Rangacharya Memorial Trust, 1969, Pp. xxxi 
+ 585. Rs. 15. 

CHANGING PHAsEs or Buppmist THoucHT (A STUDY IN THE BACKGROUND OF 
East-West PuitosopHy). By Anil Kumar Sarkar. Patna: Bharati Bhaw 
1968. Pp. xx + 147. $3.00. 

THE GOSPEL oF IRRELIGIOUS RELIGION (INSIGHTS FOR Uproorep MAN From 
Major Wortp Faitus). By Lowell D. Streiker. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1969. Pp. xix + 169. $4.95. ‘ 

MANDANAMISRA’S BRAHMASIDDHIH BRAHMAKANDAH. By Tilmann Vetter. W 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachf, 1969. Pp. 126. S. 148. Paper. 

| THINKING PHILosornicaLLy. By Frederick Vivian. New York: Basic Books, 
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1969, Pp. viii + 183. $5.95. 

HINDU anD MusLIM MYSTICISM. By R. C. Zaehner. New York: Schocken Books, 
1969. Pp. viii + 234. $2.45. Paper. 

THe NATURE AND DESTINY or MAN (ESSAY ON THE PROBLEM oF THE UNION OF 
THE SOUL AND THE BoDY IN RELATION TO THE CHRISTIAN Views OF Man). By 


J. R. Zurcher. Translated by Mabel R. Bartlett. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1969. Pp. xx + 186. $6.00, 
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A unique work: in the literature of Zen.”* 


“Of exceptional interest as a record of 
e personal quest and traditional Zen 
discipleship of a philosopher deeply en- 
gaged with both classical and contem- 
porary Western philosophy. Essential 
reading.” —* HERBERT FINGARETTE, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara 


“Valuable as a record of the author’s 
own inner experience in the course 0 
zazen and sanzen practice in Japan. 

— MASAO ABE, Nara University, Japa? 


$6.95 at your bookseller 


Hel harper & Row 
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BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRADITIONAL CuLturEs (Madras), MCMLXIX, 
January-June, 1969: R. Balasubramanian, From Green to Gandhi—A Study of 
their Views on War, the Role of the Individual and the Way to Peace. 

BUNKA (Sendai), 33 (1), Spring, 1969: M. Kusunoki, An Essay on Anthro- * 
pological Studies of Religion—with Reference to Max Scheler’s “Phenomenology 
of Religion.” ; 

JADAVPUR JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (Jadavpur), $, 1968: Robert 
Antoine, Greek Tragedy and Sanskrit Drama. 

JOURNAL OF THE ORIENTAL Institute (Baroda), XVIII (1 and 2), September- 
December, 1968: T. S. Nandi, The Problem of Sabdasaktimiladhvani or Sug- 
gestion based on the Power of the Word. 

(3), March, 1969: J. Masson, Who Killed Cock Kraufica? Abhinavagupta’s 
Reflections on the Origin of Aesthetic Experience. 

Tue Mama Bonni (Calcutta), 77 (3), March, 1969: K. N. Jayatilleke, The His- 
torical Context of the Rise of Buddhism. 

(6), June, 1969: Ven. Piyadassi Mahathera, The Central Conception of Bud- 
dhism. 

MonumeEntA Niprontca (Tokyo), XXIV (1-2), 1969: David Dilworth, The Initial 
Formations of ‘Pure Experience’ in Nishida Kitard and William James. F. 
Pérez Ruiz, Philosophy in Present-Day Japan. 

(3), 1969: Mikiso Hane, The Sources of English Liberal Concepts in Early 
Meiji Japan. David Dilworth and Taira Sato, The Logic of the Species as 
Dialectics, by Tanabe Hajime. 

Tue Vepanta Kesart (Madras), LVI (1), May, 1969: Anima Sengupta, Samkhya 

and the Advaita Vedanta: A Comparative Study. 


Thomas R. H. Havens 


NISHI AMANE AND MODERN 
JAPANESE THOUGHT 


Of samurai family and a Confucian by upbringing, 
Nishi Amane (1829-1897) was one of the first 
Japanese to assert the supremacy of Western culture. 
Sent by the Tokugawa government to study in Leiden, 
he introduced to Japan the positivism of Auguste 
Comte and the utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill. 
Professor Havens’ study provides fresh insight not 
only into the life and thought of a Meiji scholar but 
also into the mid-nineteenth-century revolution in 
ideas that marked Japan’s successful rise to wealth 
and power as a modern state. $8.50 
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EEG Highlights in paperback 


The Practice 


of Zen 


by GARMA C. C. CHANG 


“An authoritative grasp of the most pro- 
found mysteries of Zen. . - - mea 
abstruse doctrines of Mahayana Buddhis 
in simple summaries.”—ARCHIE J. ae 
author of Philosaphy of the Buddha. 
“There is no better book on Zen, espe- 
cially for the Occidental Cote ee 
- . A Perennial Library 3 
Evans-WENTZ. A °P. po n 


The Hundred Thousand 
Songs of Milarepa 


GARMA C. C. CHANG 


Editor and Translator 
Abridged Edition 


“[A] lucid translation. . . . Authoritative 
and unusually helpful explanatory notes.” 
—KENNETH Morean. “A spiritual and aes- 
thetic feast.” —Wine-rTsiT CHAN. A Harper 
Colophon Book. CN/188 $1.95 


The Perennial 
Philosophy 
by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“Even an agnostic, even a behaviorist- 
materialist, can read this book with joy. 
It is the masterpiece of all anthologies. 
SAR [Huxley] can find and frame rare 
beauty in literature, and here, long before 
eee min are quoted who combine 
auty with proud psychology.” 
New York Times. 4 Harper C 
Book. CN/191 $1.95 


At your bookseller 


Harper & Row 
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A History of Religion 
East and West 


by TREVOR LING 


“A religious history of the world in which 
the Christian element is severely cut down 
to size... . This is essentially a modern 
and ecumenical approach and probably 
all the better for that."—The Times [Lon- 
don] Literary Supplement. A Harper 
Colophon Book. CN/155 $3.45 


The Rush Hour 
of the Gods 


A Study of the New Religious Movements 
in Japan 


by H. NEILL McFARLAND 


“Probably the best general treatment of 
Japan's so-called new religions to appear 
in English.”—Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion. “Excellent. . . . 
Fairly and sympathetically researched and 
engagingly written.”—Ricuarp H. DRUM- 
MOND, Christian Century. A Harper Colo- 
phon Book. CN/171 $2.25 


The Meaning 
of Happiness 


The Quest for Freedom of the Spirit in Modern 
Psychology and the Wisdom of the East 


by ALAN W. WATTS 


“Suggestive and refreshing in that it rec 
ognizes happiness as the elusive and in- 
tangible reality which it is. . . . Here, in 
truth, is stronger meat for the more serious 
student.”—G. W. Davis, Crozier Quar 


terly. A Perennial Library Book. 
2 p/178 95¢ 
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Religion, sponsored by the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy, was 
held at Yale University on November 20-22, 1969. The workshop was directed by 
Professor Chung-ying Cheng, University of Hawaii. Participants in.the workshop 
included Gerald Cooke, Bucknell University; Liu Shu-hsien, Southern Illinois 
University; Richard Hocking, Emory University; Chung-ying Cheng, University 
of Hawaii; Huang Siu-chi, Beaver College; A. C. Cua, Catholic University of 
America; Henry Rosemont, Jr., MIT; William Christian, Yale University; Tu 
Wei-ming, Princeton University; D. H. Kelsey, Yale University; John Smith, 
Yale University; David Dilworth, Manhattanville College; George Schrader, Yale 
University; Lik-kuen Tong, Fairfield University; Robert McDermott, Manhattan- 
ville College; and N. P. Jacobson, Winthrop College. 


A workshop on Confucianism as a Moral Philosophy and a Philosophy of e 
| 
i 
i| Papers were presented as follows : 


Gerald Cooke, “Confucianism as a Religion: Confucius as a Religious Teacher- 
Founder” —which treats the religious dimension of Confucianism from a White- 
headian point of view. William Christian commented on Cooke’s paper. 

Liu Shu-hsien, “The Religious Import of Confucian Philosophy: Its Traditional 
Outlook and Contemporary Significance”—which discusses the religious import 
of Confucianism in the light of Tillich’s philosophy of religion. Liu’s paper was 
commented on by D. H. Kelsey. 

Richard Hocking, “The Natural Order and the Moral Way in the Light of the 
Sung Learning’—which deals with the relationship between nature and morality 
in Neo-Confucianism in the light of Stoic philosophy. Tu Wei-ming commented 
on Hocking’s paper. 

Chung-ying Cheng, “Dialectic of Confucian Morality and Metaphysics of Man”— 
which presents a dialectical analysis of the development of classical Confucian 
Morality in three stages and makes comparisons of Confucian morality with 
Kantian, Humeian, and Sartrian ethics. Comments were made by John Smith. 

Huang Siu-chi, “The Moral Point of View of Chang Tsai”—which explicates the 
moral views of Chang Tsai in his Western Inscription and his other works. 
David Dilworth commented on Huang’s paper. s 

A.C. Cua, “Confucian Ethics: A Contemporary View”—which interprets Confucian 
jen, li, and chun tzu from a contemporary ethical point of view. Comments 
Were made by George Schrader. 

‘nry Rosemont, “The Closed Society of Hsun Tzu”—which attempted a Pop- 
Perian interpretation of the closed society in Hsun Tzu. Chung-ying Cheng and 


Lik-kuen Tong commented on Rosemont’s paper. 


The forty-third session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held in October, 
ve _at Karnatak University, Dharwar. Professor D. D. Vadekar of Poona Uni- 
i sity was General President, with the following members of the Congress dlead 
5 Preside over the respective sections: Dr. (Mrs.) M. Chatterjee (Delhi) : His- 

TY of Philosophy”; Prof. S. J. Bhattacharya (Burdwan) : “Logic and Scientific 

thoq”, Prof. J. L. Mehta (Benaras) : “Metaphysics and Epistemology”; Prof. 
(Vi - Dixit (Kolhapur): “Ethics and Social Philosophy”; Prof. B. G. Ray 

‘Sva-Bharati) : “Religion.” 
Chen Osia were held on “The Place of Moral Values in the Political Theory of 
ndi” and “The Concept of Alienation in the Philosophy, of Marx.” . A 


€ Sreemant Pratap Seth Lecture for 1969 on Vedanja was delivered by Dr. 
etap In Su lic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar, 
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i hy, Utkal Universi 
? f the Department of Philosophy, Ge 
e G. Misra, Professor ae o 1969 instituted by the Government of Ceylon was 
e ee ae N. Jayatilleke, Professor and Head of the Department of 
delivered by Dr. K. N. 


Philosophy, Ceylon University. 


ituti i CIC) and the Center for South 
i Institutional Cooperation ( i : 
AG Pesca, Sude announce the South Asian Studies Rotating Summer 
p pu . . . . Cd 
P ram to be held at the University of Michigan, 1970. = 
coe sive language and area courses will be offered, including work in Buddhism, 
nten age a a 
; comparative education, and history of art. 
l Inquiries should be addressed to: 


Richard L. Park, Director 
CIC Summer Program on South Asia 
303 Gunn Building 

506 East Liberty Street 

Í Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 


The Associates for Philosophy of Religion Inc. have established the I nternational 
Journal for Philosophy of Religion, a scholarly quarterly which will begin poi 
cation in 1970. Dr. Edgar H. Henderson, Professor of Philosophy Emeritus o 
Florida State University, has been named its editor. The journal will be published 
by Martinus Nijhoff, the Hague, Netherlands. Inquiries should be addressed to 
\ H. C. Sprinkle, Managing Editor, Box 828, Mocksville, North Carolina 27028. 


The University of New Mexico is 
tural Studies under the direction of 
partment of Philosophy. The initial pro 
E of the Chinese Ching Tê Chwan-Têng 
: Roku, in English as the Records of 

ancient Rinzai Zen Buddhist classic by 
ee It contains the biographies of 1,701 
ie dialogues, The translation, with a co 
Ogata, Abbot of Chotoku- 
translation into English h 
which all of the ancient Z 
Professor Schmidt, will b 


pleased to announce a Project for Asian Cul- 
Professor Paul F. Schmidt, Chairman, De- 
ject is the translation, editing, and publication 
Lu, known in Japanese as the Keitoku Dento 
the Transmission of the Dharma-Lamp, an 
a Chinese monk, Tao Yuan (ca. A.D. 1004). 
Zen masters from 52 generations and their 
mmentary, is being done by Professor Sohaku 
in, Shokokuji Monastery, Kyoto, Japan. No complete 
as ever been made of the thirty volumes (scrolls) on 
en stories known to us seem to be based. The director, 
happy to receive inquiries about the project. 
Associates, under the direction of Dr. Henry Ferguson, is a a 
tmed to strengthen and enrich intercultural education in the ue 
States by Providing the educational community with a wide range of services em 
a : als that concern Asia. Among the services of Interculture Associates ae 
onsultant Services: Advice on curriculum and syllabus construction, keyed 3 
ilab materials; advice on co-curricular programs for academic enrichment; 


3 zy . » mi 
ce to nonacademic bodies on Programs of international concern; pre-depar 
gs an Orientations fo 


Interculture 
organization fo. 
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A number of programs are planned, featuring artists of such stàture as Ustad 
Amjad Ali Kahn, the famed Indian sarod player. These performances at colleges 
and universities will be keyed as far as possible to the needs of the individual 
institution and will include special preparation and follow-up. 3 

Lectures and multimedia demonstrations on a variety of subjects will be presented 
by staff members and by other lecturers of assured quality. i 

A number of exhibits are currently under development. These exhibits, covering 
many aspects of Asian life, will be portable, self-contained, and will fit into as 
little as ten linear feet of wall space. Each will include supplement materials for 
classroom use. Typical exhibits: Indian Classical Music; The Indian Village; 
Panorama of Indian Dress; Form and Color in Everyday Life. 

Books, realia, study kits, audio-visual materials: Interculture Associates dis- 
tributes original, specially-developed educational materials on India, as well as ap- 
proved materials developed by other sources. 

Other media: realia and audio-visual items useful in intercultural and inter- 
national study programs will be available. A village life study kit, textiles which 
tell a story, a rhythm instrument set, records and various other items form the 
current list. 

For further information write: Interculture Associates, Box 277, Thompson, 
Connecticut 06277. 


A challenging new book 
by an important young philosopher 


The Experience 
of Nothingness 


by MICHAEL NOVAK 


The author of A Theology for Radical Politics 
addresses this startling new book to “those young 
radicals who deserve to bring about a revolution in 
America.” He shows them how the experience of 
nothingness — confrontation with the emptiness, ter- 
ror and buzzing formlessness at the center of human 
existence — can, in fact, arm them against frustration 
and despair. And to replace the myths by which men 
“realistically” destroy themselves, he proposes a myth > 
of self-liberation by which they can maintain radical 


expectations. $5.95 
Harper &) ROW 49 East 33d St, N-Y., N-Y. 10016 
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The Thédsophical’Publishing House | 


(U.S.A.) At Wheaton, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. : 
W Sole distributor in North and South America for pub- 
lications of the Adyar Library & Research Centre, Madras, | 
| 


‘India. ; : 
oe - Sanskrit Texts, Translations, Studies | 


Approximately 100 works now available in the Adyar Library Series, including 


these: 


N 7 dit V. Krishnamacharya. Most j 
= -SAMHITA OF THE PANCARATRAGAMA. By Pan ya. Most im- 
a eer the Canonical text of the Pancaratra, in 4 sections entitled Brahma-ratra, Siva-ratra, Indra- 
fate and Rishi-ratra. Deals with Hindu temple worship, including the casting of the images and their 
consecrational rites, mantras, and other occult and metaphysical topics. Series 95, 1969, $15, 


-SAMUCCAYA. VOLS. 1 AND 2. By Pandit K. Parameswara Aithal, A collection of rare and 

A ubih Stotras (Sanskrit hymns) addressed to Siva and Vaisnava deities, providing ma- 

terial for the study of ideas on devotion and its expression, the forms, cults, and growth of modes of 
worship. Series 99, 1969. $18.50 for 2 vols. 


DASARUPAKA OF DHANANJAYA. By Dr. T. Ventakacharya. A classic work on dramaturgy, with the 
commentary Ava/oka of Dhanika and presenting for the first time the unique sub-commentary Laghu- 
tika of Bhatta-Nrisimha, throwing fresh light on textual problems. Text with English introduction and 
notes to Laghu-tika. Series 97, 1969. $12. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE ADYAR LIBRARY: STOTRAS, | 
VOLS. 1 AND 2. By Pandit K. Parameswara Aithal. A classified list of 3,244 MSS, under 1,173 titles, | 
and grouped under 15 sections. Series 96. $40 for 2 vols. 


VEDIC STUDIES. By Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah. A comprehensive study on certain words and stanzas in the 
Rig-Veda. Series 98, $6. ] 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PANCARATRA AND THE AHIRBUDHNYA-SAMHITA. By F. Otto Schrader. 


A monography on the literature and philosophy of the Pancaratra-agamas, including a detailed study of s 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita, Series 5, $4, 


m Available also—books on Asian Studies published by Motilal Banarsi- t 
dass, Delhi, and by other publishers, including Sanskrit texts, translations | 4 


& e: of Vedas, Vedanta, Puranas, astrology, Sanskrit literature, gram- | 
mar, etc. $ | 


Write for free current list. 


m beciptions taken for Brahmavidya, the research journal of the Adyar | 
ibrary, which publishes contributions by leading Indologists. $4 a year. | E 


m Publishers of QUEST BOOKS i jal de- - | 
mhii A (paperbound). Write for the specia t 


WRITE FOR LISTS TO i ichi 
Wheaton, Ilinois 60187. (T The Theosophical Publishing House, Dept. EW, Box 270, 


elephone 312-668-1571 ) 


Oriental Section-National Library 
The Theosophical Society in America 


Specialists are invited to use the Library's mail loan oe 
services for works in 


ASIAN STUDIES—COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS & PHILOSOPHIES. c 
(All titles listed above and many others) Í : 
ts and announcements of acquisitions mailed free on request. ; 
ear; postage additional. , 


Librarian, The Th r Book loan application and for current specialized lists, write 12 
peer, e AR r pecialize : 
60787, ( Telephone Sp ca, Society in America, Dept. EW, Box 270, Wheaton, Iilinol® 


™ Specialized reading lis 
™ Book Idan fee: $8 a yi 
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The most significant difference between the revolutionary scenes of Africa, 
Latin America, and the United States on the one hand and of Asia on the 
other has been the far greater and more dramatic tole which the indigenous 
Weltanschauung has played in the latter. Throughout history an invisible wall 
which has been characterized by Westerners as the inscrutable “Oriental 
mind” and the “Oriental mask” has stood between the peoples of Asia and the 
foreign conquerors, leaving the former spiritually and morally more or less 
intact despite their political subjugation. It is also worth noting that Western 
efforts to alter and destroy the fundamental life-styles of Asia were far from 
being successful. If anything, such efforts resulted in increased frustration and 
puzzlement for the West. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine some of the central concepts of 
Buddhism, one of the major spiritual forces of Asia, which are relevant to 
social and political issues and revolutionary movements. What is the Buddhist 
view of man and his relationship to society? What is the answer of Buddhism 
to the ideologies of capitalism and communism and to the challenge of the 
“one-dimensional society” ?! These are the questions upon which the following 
discussion will center and which will serve as a basis for evaluating the con- 
tributions of Buddhist thought to revolutionary movements. 

As a preliminary remark, it will be emphasized that the contribution of 
Buddhism to social and political movements is of an entirely different nature 
than that of the Catholic church or of any other organized religion. The 
Catholic church is a powerful organization which confronts political force as 
another, opposing political force. “Buddhism is much less a matter of organized 
and institutionalized orthodoxy than a state of mind and it aims not at a 
Unified theological or political dogma but at a total clarification of conscious- 
uss." Therefore, although the contributions of Buddhism to revolutionary 
movements extend to the field of direct social-political confrontation, the roots 
and main force of its revolutionary commitment are outside the mere socio- 
Political realm. 
ee number and variety of Buddhist sects are enormous. However, it is not 

intention to dwell on their differences, nor is that necessary for the pur- 
ae of this Paper; for the various Buddhist groups differ from ce 
Pan 7 on questions concerning methods of attaining enlightenment and libera- 
ae karman, but not on questions concerning the nature of man and the 
ud. There are thus certain fundamental views concerning man and the world 


Which are Shared by all Buddhists, namely, the doctrine of nonself and the 


me “igandia is Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of Toledo. Miss Puhakka 
iH aR teaching assistant in philosophy, also at the University of Toledo, 
ert arcuse, One-Dimensional Man (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966). cg N 

oe Merton, Forsworth tobliietsati. Eais ans Esee Pakgwghich Nhat Hanh 
tork: Hil & Wang, 1967), p. viii. $ e E E oes 
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doctrine of karman. All other views which a Buddhist may have on social and 
political issues are based on these two doctrines. We shall now examine these 


in turn, 

The doctrine of nonself (anattā) states that the idea of a “self” or “soul” 
asa permanent, substantial entity is an illusion. However intimate one’s feel- 
ings and sensations about “oneself” are, one never becomes aware of a self 
which experiences these feelings and sensations. Thus “there is not a person 
who is in possession of character, thoughts and deeds; but character, thoughts 
and deeds themselves are the person. There is no ego in you . . . that thinks 
your thoughts and shapes your character, but your thoughts are thinking, and 
your character itself is the nature of your very self.”3 Analyses similar to this 
were made in the West by Hume. But without seeking refuge in common belief 
from the disastrous consequences of such an analysis, as Hume did, the 
Buddhist simply accepts the conclusion which the analysis yields; there is no 
such thing as an enduring, abiding, temporally identical self, and to think 
otherwise is to labor under an illusion which only breeds compulsive behavior 
and therewith sorrow and suffering. 


The most important consequence of the doctrine of nonself to man and 
society is that the notion of “possession” is rendered meaningless. “Possessing” 
and “having” presuppose something or someone who possesses and has, but in 
reality since there is no self which does the possessing, there simply cannot be 
any possession, either. Just as there are no thoughts which someone “has” 
but only thinking, so also there are no objects which someone “possesses” but 
only objects which are. Therefore, the common, uncritical belief that there is 
a possessor doing the possessing could only be due to a fond and gigantic 
illusion, grown hard and fast throughout aeons of ignorance and stupidity. 
When 2 man claims he possesses an object, for instance a house, what actions 
$ y denote that he possesses the house? Someone might suggest: “Well, 
a ea to the seller, obtained the deed from the registrat 
the house,” ae a belongings into the house, eats, works, and sleeps 17 
actions, somethin i oe that he is doing, in addition to ee 
ae etl fee fe a possessing the house? Clearly, there is no particular 
an attitude. noa ed Possessing. Possessing is all the above actions plus 
performing them is an themselves have nothing to indicate that the man 
ceivable that a man ee called possessing. For it is perfectly oe 
and gives the house away to ee to the seller, obtains the deed papers, Be , 
flood. Not only that ; one may b a Eou E was just washed apay mis- 

fortune of the flood. The T es he house for the man struck by the do 
F ere is that all the actions mentioned above 


2 Paul Carus, Nirvana i 
Publishing Co,, 1502), pag of Buddhist Psychology (La Salle, IIl.: Open Cout 
i eat 05 
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not in themselves amount to possessing. Only when a certain attitude is taken 
by a man toward an object, in particular the attitude which binds him to the 
| object, can he be said to possess the object. If so, one could equally well say 
that the object possesses the man. Thus from the Buddhist point of view, “pos- 
sessing” is a symmetrical relation. This becomes clear when one, remembers 
that ‘possession’ means “being in bondage” ; thus ‘x possesses y’ = ‘x is bound 
toy’ = ‘y is bound to x’ = ‘y possesses x.’ Mere actions are not a sufficient 
j condition for possession. Notice too that attitude is both a necessary and suf- 
ficient condition for possession of some kind or other. We may also remark 
here that possession as an attitude covers not only objects but persons and 
states of mind. For the Buddhist all possession is bondage, which is unfreedom. 

Clearly, then, Buddhism has little use for any form of capitalist ideology or 

| ethic, for which the notions of property, possession, and ownership are central. 
| The notion of property rights has no positive meaning in the Buddhist way of 
| thinking. On the contrary, an individual who concerns himself with accumula- 
l ting property, however honest and rightful the means he employs for doing so, 
is a victim of the worst form of ignorance, for he fails to see that by collecting 
i things and attaching himself to them he becomes enchained and loses his free- 
i dom. Insofar as the high value which capitalism places on property and the 
i desire to possess reinforces and perpetuates the ignorance which Buddhism 
i tries to eliminate root and branch, Buddhism takes its stand in opposition to 
_ capitalism. A case in point is Southeast Asia, where children are taught at 
| home and school not to value possessions and not to engage in the accumulation 
of property. Needless to say, Buddhism opposes accumulating goods and 
property, whether it be in the form of state capitalism or enlightened self- 
interest or laissez-faire, all in the name of the welfare of all. A view which 
regards the pursuit of goods and material well-being, whether by an individual, 
@ group, or a nation, as an end in itself is unqualifiedly rejected by Buddhism 
as least conducive to the realization of freedom. 

The notion of karman further elucidates the Buddhist view on society and 
man’s state of unfreedom. Karman is the principle of reciprocal causation or an 
‘action-reaction” law. It simply states that every event, be it thought, word, or 
action, produces an effect and the effect in turn becomes a cause for another 
a reals soning tothe da eee 
ae ing has its causes and effects. Thus the Bette O'S : , 

is the karmaic chain, goes on indefinitely. Man is caught up in the 

é T™maic chain because of his physical, psychological, and social peeds and 
aa This can be illustrated by the example of a man ia e capitalistic 
ty. Thus, besides his basic needs which initially compel him to engage in 

© acquisition of goods for survival, the fact that he lives in a competitive 


oe system necessitates his continuing the Pee of goods beyond 
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survival and security, for he can no longer ensure his survival and security ; 
by merely satisfying his basic needs. In addition to hunger, cold, and illness, the 
fact of competition itself now becomes one of the forces which man must ft 


petitive economic system. It is common knowledge that the capitalist ethic 
elevates competition to the status of a virtue and regards the free market as at 
| least a necessary, if not sufficient, condition for man’s freedom. But Buddhism 
sees competition as a karmaic bondage and the free market as both a necessary i 
and sufficient condition for total unfreedom. For by giving “freedom to the i J 
economic system,” while himself not yet free from his original economic bond- 

age, man becomes a voluntary slave to the economic system and all that goes 

with it. 


Be = 
Refutation of the above conclusion depends on the rejection of one of its | 5 

| 

| 


i 7 
l . ’ bee e . . i ti 
! struggle against. Thus man’s karmaic bondage perpetuates itself in a com- | 

| 

| 
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premises, namely, the view that man is in economic bondage. Indeed, this is the 
l important difference between the Buddhist concept of freedom, which is shared 
by Hinduism, and the capitalist and in general Western concept of freedom. 
In the West it is assumed, first of all, that man is born free ; and second, that 
this original freedom is preserved by guaranteeing certain social and political i 
Tights to man. In sharp contrast stands the Buddhist view that man, born into 
a world in which he is threatened not only by the fact of economic scarcity but 
by fears and anxieties arising out of his psychological and social needs and Í 


dependencies, is not free. Contrary to the Western conception in which man’s e 
freedom is assumed from the be 


of man’s initial lack of freedom 
true freedom. No wonder, then, 
him does not determine his soc 


ginning, Buddhism holds that the recognition | 
is a necessary condition for his ever attaining | f 
Marx’s pronouncement that man as we know | 
ial and economic conditions, but rather they 


ag 
determine him, 1s received by most Westerners with shock, horror, and dis- | B 
belief, while it is nothing new to the Buddhists. i tl 
e popular misconceptions, Marx did not intend the concept of eco- £ 
ee to be understood as the inevitable, final predicament of man, 3 
er as a bondage which man must seek to overcome in order to realize s 
true freedom; T 
The realm of freedo nsa i ; 
mined by need and cea begins, in fact, where that labour which is deter- n 

outside the sphere of mata- poses ceases; it is therefore, by its very nature, 
; evelopment of human atetial production proper. . . . Beyond it begins that 3 
which however Sacri alty for its own sake, the true realm of freedom, k 
5 ; lm of necessity as its basis o 
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points on which Marx and the Buddhists are in agreement but on which the 
Western and capitalist view differs. These are, first, that man is neither born 
free nor can he attain freedom through the present social and political institu- 
tions; and second, that the realm of genuine freedom begins where the realm 
of economic, social, and political institutions ends. But the differenges between 
Marx and the Buddhists are as important as the similarities. The concept of 
economic determinism is narrower than that of karman. Karman is generated 
out of dependency relations of all kinds at all levels of human existence, not 
just those based on economic needs. Thus “the Buddhist ethic includes the 
Marxist ethic,” and insofar as Marx did not give explicit consideration to 
other forms of bondage besides the economic, “the parallels pertain only to 
purely economic and political matters, not to philosophical foundations.”® 
Secondly, Buddhism boldly rejects belief in any power, spiritual or material, 
which is.external to man and superior to him. This means that no external 
conditions in which man happens to live can ultimately prevent him from 
attaining freedom, not even his being deprived of his basic economic needs. 
However, Buddhism too recognizes that not every man is a Buddha or even 
an enlightened man, but that severe economic hardships do in fact destroy the 
potential of most men for realizing their freedom, and recommends the removal 
of the initial obstacles created by economic needs in order to make possible the 
pursuit of freedom. Thus Buddhism is led to advocate socialism, not because 
a socialist doctrine follows inevitably from some basic Buddhist prestupposi- 
tions, but because, as a matter of expediency, socialism provides the best means 
for overcoming economic bondage and attaining the higher goal of freedom. 
Nevertheless, the Buddhist analysis of society goes deeper than that of Marx 
or of any other Western theorist of man and society. Thus, although the 
Buddhist and Marx are in agreement as to the economic bondage of man and 
therewith the need to emancipate him from such bondage in order that he moy 
enter the realm of true freedom, the Buddhist, unlike Marx, traces economic 
4S well as other forms of bondage and unfreedom to a more fundamental 
Source, namely, the drivenness and compulsive pepayon of man. Hence, the 
teal problem for the Buddhist analyst is to explain why and how man clings 
? Ay to the world socially ordered and controlled. An explanation of 
Inging, argues the Buddhist, at once sheds light on all forms of bondage 


and unfreedom. For the Buddhist the crucial concept of such an explanation is 


“rman or karmaic energy. Every man, irrespective of his time, place, and 
Order of development, is conditioned by the causal matrix made up of the social 


“nd biological continuities of life. Man’s behavior in society is that of a driven 
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hound in its fetters, they undergo suffering for a long time, again and again,’ 
The driving forces constitute the structure of unconscious motivations and 
tendencies, and they cannot be mastered by what is ordinarily and avidly pur- 
sued as knowledge. According to the Buddhist, meditation and deep and ex- 
cruciating introspective analyses provide the only means by which man can 
free himself from the prison of the causal matrix. Meditation is the process of 
removing the various impediments, all arising out of craving and grasping, to 
the attainment of higher knowledge and wisdom. “The elimination of the 
impediments makes the mind concentrated in meditation and this in turn makes 
it possible for it to have knowledge and insight of things as they are.” 


Thus karmaic energy is the potency toward form, and the society into which 
man is born is the medium through which karmaic energy actualizes itself. How 
and in what form the actualization takes place depends upon the karmaic 


energy and the particular society of which a given man is a member. In this 
way, 


Man is an ambivalent creature because he lives, on the one hand, under the 
demand of the backlog of his karmaic energy, and, on the other hand, under 
the necessities of the social situation which is always structured before he 
arrives and with which he must come to terms. A continuous flow of karma 


expresses itself as the paraphernalia of wants, fears, habits, temperament and 
thought with which each person’s behavior is informed.8 


Th the light of the above Buddhist analysis of man it becomes clear that man’s 


economic bondage is only one form of bondage whose roots lie deep in the 
karmaic energy. Also, su 


5 ; ch questions as why men resist social change and why 
rapid social change demoralizes them are easily understood—because the 
person or &roup attempting to change the prevailing social order is itself the 
PEE embodiment of that order and all that goes with it. He will never cut 
a ee it. The most he does is to implement some hitherto unper- 
rs AA i es T fundamental concepts and premises and patterns of 
D ane 3 ae is reason that all societies whose primary concern 1s to 
Re, ae ene of individuals to their social roles and situation and 
mental social groups with one another end up by becoming one- 
societies, The members of such a society are so thoroughly 
do not resist a E aedy, much like the cogs in a machine, that ma 
welcome change. What it N 5 ee ie gee S(T men oe 
ness of alternatives and te at t! es men do not eyen haye the a = 
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for everything it does or does not do in order to preserve the prevailing order. 
Such justifications, needless to say, are internal justifications—sée for instance 
how a racist society points to its oppressed racial minorities as proof of the 
Jatter’s inferiority, laziness, lack of intelligence, initiative, and morality, pushing 
aside the fact that it is the racist majority, through oppression and cruelty, 
| which in the first place has created the conditions which led to the prevailing 
state of the minorities. 
| The modes of thinking and living of one-dimensional men are thus fully 
conditioned by a system of self-validating categories, which signalize stupor, 
| stagnation, and the peak of blindness. Paradoxically enough, one-dimensional 
| men constantly babble about progress, social justice, human welfare, and free- 
dom. It goes without saying that these words and phrases are slogans provided 
them by society as tools for self-perpetuation and self-justification. They are 
$ 


3 
For them all is well, because the society offers them ready-made justifications 


like dead men loudly proclaiming to be witnessing the glory of life. It is also 
important to note in this context that the Buddhist analysis of man and cul- 
ture, unlike non-Buddhist analyses, does not beg the question. Thus Freud 
tells us that man’s behavior is determined by libidinal factors; Marx tells us 
that it is determined by economic factors; others tell us that it is determined 
by social, political, or religious factors. The point here is that all these analyses 
beg the question by offering some single factor as the explanation for why man 
_ behaves the way he does, because they forget that the proposed explanatory 
factor itself is part of the problem for which a solution is being sought. Thus 
when someone asks why man behaves the way he does, he is asking at one and 
the same time why man’s sexual, economic, social, political, and religious be- 
havior is the way it is. If so, does it make sense to answer him in terms of the 
very categories which are part of the puzzle? The Buddhist analysis of man 
and Society does not fall victim to such question-begging. 
On the basis of the foregoing analysis we shall now attempt to evaluate the 
Potential and resources for revolution which the Buddhist world view provides. 
st, let us state a few general observations concerning revolutions. The notion 
of “freedom,” irrespective of how it has been interpreted or put to practice by 
the revolutionaries, has always been central to revolutions. The proclaimed 
Soal of all revolutions, without exception, has been to bring about a greater 
oe to men than the existing social and political order allows. (This 
Tacterization applies even to fascism and Stalinism.) This, of course, pre- 
“UPDOses the recognition of the present state of relative unfreedom oa the part 
ot the revolutionary. Thus Marxism is a revolutionary philosophy insofar as it 
°Bnizes man’s unfreedom due to the existing socio-economic order and seeks 
° create Conditions for greater freedom by overthrowing the present economic 
a pe eal institutions. Application of these criteria togBuddhism asa HOE 
ty Philosophy Gui Cubic Partin GwoneKesinrtmldson\risipainted out earlier, 
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according to Buddhism, the cause for man’s unfreedom is noe just his economic 
bondage and the dependency relationships resulting from it, but every other 
kind of dependency relationship as well to which man commits himself through 
his social interactions, including all psychological concerns and attachments 
which he develops to objects and other human beings. For all these things 
constitute man’s “self,” which is thus nothing but the karmaic product of social 
interactions. Until the nature of the “self” is recognized to be just that and 
nothing more, complete freedom is impossible. An individual is free when he 
no longer clings to his “self,” or to the psychological and social identities, 
attachments, and loyalties which produced the idea of self. It follows that one 
who is completely immersed in society and social interactions is everything but 
free, and that freedom cannot be ultimately realized through social or political 
institutions of any kind. One who becomes absorbed in society and completely 
identified with it cannot but regard society as an end. But when society and 
its values and institutions become ends in themselves, the individual becomes 
a means to society, the perpetuation of which is the ultimate end. According 
to Buddhism such a state of affairs is the height of man’s unfreedom; according 
to Herbert Marcuse, it is the full realization of the one-dimensional society. 
The other dimension consists in the openness of the existing system of truths 
and values to that which is beyond it and is not yet. Change and progress, 
Which are Possible only in a society which is open to the other dimension, 
consist in the transformation of the society from what it is now to what it is 
not yet. What happens in the one-dimensional society is that, having lost 
sight of Soeg as means only, man has lost sight of the other dimension to 
which society is a means, 
ce not see man’s attainment of freedom as a progression from 
ane ociety with a relatively low degree of freedom to another with a 
recast a 
finds the realization of ee ay formsof society: Whatever a 
fiers iy e ultimate renunciation of social and 
political institutions of every kind. A fre pao ety but is not 
of it, He may perform any kind of functi R ae Ap Seca bi the 
benefit of his fellow man within the s : 1 es ae et es 
himself to any of the institutions of oa Saale = h = te doesnt ss of 
People or ideology, Buddhism ackn see ee Be e Ea 
any “true” social or political Ka Owledges no presuppositions from T 
ec o D devod. Te is in this.sense 
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sions the potential for realizing freedom to be maximized, for the old order 
in which men lacked freedom. But after a successful revolution he himself 
becomes the defender of the status quo; the revolutionary movement loses its 
revolutionary character and degenerates into a conservative regime. Insofar 
as the followers of Marx attempt to deduce inevitable truths concerning 
societies, as they have done by means of the notion of historical dialectic, a 
certain form of society comes to be regarded as the “true” form of society and 
therefore an end in itself, even if only a temporary end in the progress of his- 
torical dialectic. 

Buddhism recognizes no such truths concerning societies. According to 
Buddhism, progress toward freedom takes place within the human conscious- 
ness. Thus whereas 


Western man places all his hopes upon interaction with man and the rest of 
nature, Buddhism cultivates the inner man. Buddhism directs us to the point 
in human experience where each individual stands alone, where there is not 
room for even the dearest friend. It is here in the unsharable, incommunicable 
privacy of a single life that Buddhism has something unique to say. In a way 
that no companionship can ever mitigate, man is a solitary creature, an indi- 
vidual stream of existence. . . . According to the Buddhist point of view, those 
who do not accept this essential solitariness at the core of their being resort to 
one strategy or another, always with grave social consequences, for keeping 
this solitude from reaching conscious awareness and thereby hiding from life’s 
fundamental realities.® 
. Therefore, progress toward freedom is not a temporal process determined by 
historical conditions. Indeed, man is free only when he is no longer determined 
by historical, social, or any such so-called objective conditions. Hence, the crea- 
tion of even the best possible historical conditions for man can never be 
regarded as an end in itself, not even temporarily. We have seen that the most 
"nrevolutionary society, which Marcuse calls the “one-dimensional society,” 
finds the justification for its existence in the very conditions which produce 
t. Marxism, too, insofar as it appeals to social and historical conditions for the 
Justification of a social order which it hopes to realize through revolution, 
Contains the seeds of the one-dimensional society. For whenever the reason for 
and ultimate justification of a revolution is sought in socio-historical events 
aud Processes, whether these be the dialectic of matter or spirit, the revolution 
Will sooner or later find itself defending some social and political status quo 
as j Sita 2 
5 its own end and justification. tee 3 
ccording to Buddhism, as has been pointed out earlier, history and society 
äre the modes of actualization and perpetuation of man’s karmaic "energies; 
therefore, all attempts to realize freedom through socio-historical processes 
“Te doomed to failure, Such attempts, instead of leading to the mastery of 
“maic determinations and therewith to freedom, simply yield to them, thereby _ 
a x 
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furthering the state of ignorance, bondage, and unfreedom. This is not to say, 
however, that Buddhism is totally unconcerned with the social, political and 
historical conditions of man. On the contrary, in his infinite compassion, the 
Buddhist would work toward the realization of such a society as would be most | 
conducive to the attainment of true freedom. But he never falls victim to the 
fond delusion that social and political revolutions are in themselves adequate 
for the attainment of freedom and enlightenment. Thus it is correct to say that, 
in sharp contrast to the ends and goals of socio-political revolutions, the ends 
which Buddhism seeks to realize are outside of any social or historical con- 
texts; hence the ultimate source of the Buddhist revolutionary spirit lies 
beyond all social and historical contexts: it neither begins nor ends in the | 
realization of any form of social order. Paradoxically, then, it is precisely this 
fundamentally asocial, negative view of Buddhism on society that renders it 
a philosophy of perpetual revolution. 
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David A. Dilworth Nishida’s final essay: The logic of place 
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and a religious world-view 


Written shortly before Nishida’s death in Kamakura in 1945; The Logic of = 
Place and a Religious World-view* is considered the most important essay 
of his later writings.* It is at least the most interesting, because in it he finally 
preaks his “silence” concerning Buddhist tradition. For the previous eighteen 
years he had been concerned with elaborating a “logic of the East” revolving 
around what he once called the experience of “the form of the formless, the 
voice of the voiceless . . . which has been transmitted from our ancestors for 
thousands of years.”? In fact, he had spent over thirty years evolving an 
original philosophical position centering upon the idea of absolute Nothingness 
(zettai mu?) and other Buddhist metaphysical ideas, but with hardly any use 
of the scriptural traditions of Buddhism to which he might have alluded. Now, 
in this last essay of ninety-nine pages, Nishida conjoined and applied his 
originally articulated “logic of basho”* to some famous scriptural passages 
from the Buddhist sūtras, Sastras, or writings of great figures in Buddhist 
history. 

In the essay are to be found references to the Diamond Sūtra, the 
Prajñāpāramitā Sūtra, the “Eightfold Negation’* of the Madhyamika, The 
Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana®, The Record of Lin-ch’t; to represen- 
tatives of Pure Land Buddhism such as Shan-tao (Zend6') and especially 
Shinran}; and to many Zen masters such as the sixth patriarch*, Nan-ch’tian’, 
Lin-ch’i™, Pao-chi of Pan-shan®, Pan-kuei°, Shao-chou?, Mu-nan (Bunan 
zenji)4, Daité Kokushi', and Dogen’. 

At the same time Nishida continued to evolve his critique of Western 
philosophical categories. Among Western philosophers, Kant and Aristotle 
are especially taken to task from the point of view of Nishida’s “logic of basho.” 
On the positive side, he makes use of Kierkegaard, Pascal, Augustine, and 


David A. Dilworth is Associate Professor of Philosophy, Manhattanville College, Pur- 


chase, New York. 
1 Nishida Kitar, Bashotekt ronri to shukyotekt 
Complete Works of Nishida Kitar], 19 vols. ( 
XI, 371-464, All subsequent citations of Nishida’s works will refe 
paubers in this edition, hereafter abbreviated NKZ. 
Nishida Kitar6, Hataraku mono kara miru mono € 
NKZ, IV, 6. 
* Some brief allusions to Buddhist tradition begin to hid: j 
or example, some of the representative forms and figures of Mahayana Buddhism are 
Mentioned in the 1934 work, Tetsugaku no kompon mondai [Fundamental Problems of 
Philosophy], NKZ, VII 428 450-451, etc. The pattern of making brief allusions to a 
ew Mahayana Buddhist forms or figures (e.g., the Japanese Zen master, Dogen) can 
then be traced in some of the concluding sections of his Tetsugaku rombunshi [Phil- 
9Sophical Essays] (1937-45), NKZ, VII-XI (eg. IX, 332-334, etc.). Finally, in his 
ast volume of Philosophical Essays, Nishida wrote directly on the question of philosophy 
9t religion in “Towards a Philosophy of Religion with the Concept of Pre-Established 
atmony as Guide” (1944), NKZ, XI, 114-146, and in The Logic of Place and a 


ligious World-vi The latter essay was a development Of the ideas of the former. 
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Dostoievski to develop an existentialist dimension to his religious world view, 
Christian religious values are thus incorporated into his structure, and these 
again are synthesized to some extent with Zen and Pure Land religious values, 

All these ingredients make The Logic of Place and a Religious W orld-view 
of interest to students of Nishida’s thought. But perhaps the most interesting 
theme of thé essay is his attempted synthesis of Zen and Pure Land religious 
values from the point of view of his own philosophy. The essay also has value 
as a unique attempt at synthesis of East-West religious values by a thinker 
who had developed an original philosophical system and vocabulary from 
the point of view of the East, or at least of Buddhism. 


BRIEF RESUME OF NISHIDA’S CAREER 


during which time he produced six volumes of purely philosophical writings. 
Beginning from A Study of Good (1911) and Thought and Experience 


Tallion® and Reflechonin S n pantheistic, sort in 

elf-Consciousness (1917), Problems of Con- 
ally From the Acting 
1 academic career was 
evel of insight and philosophical vocabulary, 
the voluntaristic, and particularly Fichtean, 
his central idea of basho, the topos or “place 
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a notion developed in his last -major systematic work, Fundamental Problems 
of Philosophy (in two volumes, 1933-34), In the final ten years of his life, 
Nishida produced six more volumes of Philosophical Essays, the last of which 
was The Logic of Place and a Religious World-view.® 

It may be noted that the mature works written between 1927 and 1932 
exhibit Nishida primarily as concerned with the problem of knowing—that is, 
with epistemological questions such as the ground and apriorities of reflective 
judgment, of “concrete intuition” and what he sometimes called “true seeing’ 
in the topos of Nothingness—while his thought from Fundamental Prob- 
lems of Philosophy focused more on the “world of action’ in the topos of 
Nothingness. In this context he became involved in a general trend of the 
idealistic and ultranationalistic 1930s to articulate the “Japanese Spirit”* and 
thereby became interested in developing a philosophy of cultural forms in gen- 
eral. But metaphysically considered, these later writings show a greater 
affinity in thought-structure with the traditional Buddhist idea of engi” or 
“dependent origination/dependent causation” and are thus reminiscent to some 
extent of the Kegon notion of jiji muge’, “the unhindered mutual interpretation 
between phenomena” in the topos of Nothingness. Eastern culture, metaphys- 
ically considered, was interpreted by Nishida as such a culture of Nothingness 
and the Formless in contrast to Western culture, a culture of Being and Form. 
The Logic of Place and a Religious World-view contains all of these threads 
of thought in one synthesis articulated from the point of view of the meaning 


of the religious consciousness. 


THE RELIGIOUS DIMENSION OF EXPERIENCE 


I will now try to summarize briefly the leading ideas of The Logic of Place and 
t Religious World-view. 


(ror further background on the phases of Nishida’s career, see Takeuchi Yoshinori, 
Nishida’s Philosophy as Representative of Japanese Philosophy,” under “Japanese Phil- 
yee Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1966 ed., and “The Philosophy of Nishida Kitaré,” 
banese Religions 3, no. 4 (1963), 1-32; G. K. Pioyesana, Recent Japanese Philosophical 
hought, 1862-1962 (Tokyo: Enderle, 1963), pp. 85-122; Matao Noda, “East-West Syn- 
as in Nishida Kitard,” Philosophy East and West 4, no. 4 (1954-55), 345-349 ; 
fs imomura Torataré, “Nishida Kitaro and Some Aspects of his Philosophical Thought,” 
ane V. H. Viglielmo in his Nishida Kitarō: A Study of Good (Toyko: Japanese 
Phy nent Printing Office, 1960), pp. 191-217; Nishida Kitar: Intelligibility and the- 
Hosophy of Nothingness, trans. with an introduction by Robert Schinzinger (Tokyo: 
hee 1958) ; and “Nishida Kitaré: The Problem of Japanese Culture,” trans. Masao 
Der in Sources of Japanese Tradition, ed. Ryusaku Tsunoda, William T. de Bary, and 
; mald Keene (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 857-872. j Set 
an, a specially Nishida Kitaro, “The Forms of Culture of the Classical Periods of East 
Reli; €st from a Metaphysical Point of View,” translated by the writer in Japanese 

‘Sons 5, no, 4 (spring 1969), 26-50; and “The Problem-of Japanese Culture,” in ` 
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The first key idea of the essay, and in fact its point of departure, is Nishida’s 
definition of the religious dimension of experience as a dimension and an 
apriority of the self that is independent of the epistemological and moral 
spheres. He uses the framework of Kant’s three Critiques to suggest that Kant 
should have written a fourth Critique which mapped out an autonomous apri- 
ority of the religious consciousness. Therefore Nishida attempts at the start 
positively to suggest a multivariate epistemological-metaphysical structure of 
the existential self in which the religious consciousness is particularly freed 
from the sphere of the Kantian moral ought. 

The first of the essay’s five sections, each about twenty pages, is this disqui- 
sition on the Kantian moral self from the point of view of a metaphysics of 
basho, the true ground of the self which is neither the logical subject nor the 
universal predicate of the Aristotelian theory of predication. It is to be found 
in the direction of this Middle Path of the self’s awareness (jikaku*) of it- 
self as neither-nor, but both-and subject and predicate. In other words, using 
what seem to be Madhyamika and Zen thought-structures, Nishida begins the 
essay with a critique of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason in order to con- 
clude positively to his own central idea of a dimension or “place” of “pure 
experience” which is the concrete ground of immediacy or self-identity of the 
contradictions between the logical subject and abstract universal predicate, 
or between the Aristotelian “subject that cannot be predicate” and the Kantian 
“predicate that cannot be subject.” 

Section two takes a new turn. It begins from the concept of the self’s ex- 
pertence of sheer individuality as the essence of religious experience. Following 
Pascal, Nishida grounds this experience of sheer individuality on the self’s 
experience of its sheer finitude, relativity, and total negation by the world, 


end Particularly its realization of its fate to die. But this existentialist idea is 
given a Buddhist interpretation when he writes: 


$ e ancient times. Many people do 
Bees fact. But when this fact of the sorrow of life A faced, the 
aoa aa r us. (Indeed, the problem of philosophy also 


after developing his own phi f the 
Bo : philosophy of the content © 
eee Consciousness (which I will take up shortly), Nishida returns tO 
Shins ee ot sheer individuality in reference to Saint Shinran. He quotes 
Stans statement: “When J deeply reflect upon Amida’s vow which he 
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contemplated for five kalpas of time, I find that it was for the sake of myself ~ 
alone, Shinran.”8 

. But as this reference to Shinran suggests, the consideration of this sheer and 
fragile existential individuality of thé self leads to a further consideration of 
the absolute negation, the “‘egoless” nature of the true self. 


THE LOGIC OF THE LOGIC OF PLACE AS THE LOGIC OF THE TRUE SELF 


Section three of the essay now takes up this question of the egoless ground, the 
topos of Nothingness or Voidness as the locus of concrete immediacy of the 
true self, or again, basho as the mirror of self-identity of the existential con- 
tradictions of the individual self. Nishida does so by introducing what he calls 
the “logic of soku hi of the Prajnaparamita Sūtra” which he defines in terms 
of what he calls the gyakutaio** or gyakugentei™ relationship between the indi- 
vidual self and the absolute.® ; 

His interesting development of this theme is as follows. He tells us that 
a true absolute does not negate the relative, for an absolute which stands 
opposed to the relative would itself be relative. Or similarly, a God who does 
not create is an impotent God, and therefore is not God. Hence there must 
be self-contradiction in God or the absolute itself; the true God or absolute 
must be a self-identity of contradiction. 

If we attempt to express this in logical terms, we have to transcend rational, 
objective logic, which presupposes the subject-object dichotomy, and speak 
in dialectical and paradoxical terms. The problem then becomes one of attempt- 
ing to speak in meaningful dialectical terms. Here Nishida introduces the term 
gyakutaid teki mite, the root meaning of which I take to be “in terms of a 
correspondence (relation) of inverse polarity.” This adverbial expression 
means “dialectically,” but seems to stress that the items in dialectical relation 
are absolutely inverse, or contradictory directions of the same tension and 
polarity. (The term is used fourteen times in the subsequent text.) God or the 
absolute, we are told, must possess “absolute self-negation within itself by 
Opposing itself as an absolute negation in a correspondence/relation of inverse 
Polarity (gyakutaio teki ni). Therefore because it is absolute Nothingness, it 
is absolute Being.”!° To explicate this idea Nishida quotes the phrase: “be- 
Cause there is Buddha, there are the sentient beings, and because there are 
the sentient beings, there is the Buddha.”21 He then rings a change on this 


SNKZ, XI, 431. 
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S may be clear below, Nishida uses the term soku hi (literally “is and “is not”) in 
the logical sense of “affrmation-negation.” He develops this logical structure into a 
Metaphysical description of the religious experience. 
n VXZ, XI, 398. 
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“idea by adding: “because there is God as creator, there is the world as wee 
tures, and because there is the world as remia, there is God as creator.”12 
He notes that from the perspective of Christianity this may be called panthe- 
istic, but here again this would be a mistaken impression of those who conceive 
of God or the absolute in terms of objective logic. For, as stated above, the 
absolute is not merely nonrelative and does not negate the relative. Since it 
contains the self-negation of itself within itself, it rather requires the relative. 
“The true absolute returns to itself in the form of the relative.”2° 

How can such paradoxes, which Nishida insists are not to be construed 
pantheistically, be conceived? Here he introduces what he calls the “dialectic 
of the soku hi of the Prajnaparanuta Sūtra,” understood as the logic which 
can express this paradox, and by extension, which can provide the very logic of 
the question of the self-contradictions of the individual self’s existential reli- 
gious consciousness. First quoting the phrase in the Diamond Siitra which 
reads “because all beings are not all beings, therefore they are called all 
beings’"*, Nishida provides his own commentary in the following words: i 
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Because there is no Buddha, there is Buddha; because there are no sentient i 
beings, there are sentient beings. Here I should like to recall the words of the | 
National Teacher, Daitō [Daité Kokushi, 1282-1337 ] who said: | 


Buddha and I, distinct from one another through one billion kalpas, yet 


not separate for one instant; facing each other the whole day through, yet not 
facing each other for an instant.%8 


God who is merely transcendent and self-sufficient is not the true God. In i 
one aspect, God must ‘empty Himself, It is precisely God who is both trans- 


cendent and immanent who is a trul dialecti Il this kind 
of God the true absolute14 7 Eee e G k 


This passage is Nishida’s first explication of the logic of the soku hi and of the 
concept of gyakutaid teki ni, 

The above position, Nishida has insisted, is “absolutely dialectical in the 
sense of the self-identity of absolute contradictions,”15 He tells us that while 
even the logic of Hegel did not escape being an objective logic, it was “the 
philosophy of the Prajñāpāramitā Sūtra of Buddhism which can on the con- 
trary be said to have taken absolute dialectic to its ultimate conclusion.” "6 


P ogay; Nishida never quotes directly or explicates further the Prajñā- 
Paramita Sūtra. He rather goes on to 
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the notion of underlying substance or subject. And in terms of a true notion | 
of creativity understood as “the transition, without underlying substance or 
subject, from the formed to the forming,” the concept of God as Lord, or some 
subjective transcendence, is even less to be allowed. 

From the foregoing brief summary of the ideas of section three, therefore, 
we can see that the notions of soku hi and gyakutaið are identical in function. 
| Both express the paradox of the dialectical identity of absolute contradiction 
| between absolute and relative, or God and the world. Or perhaps we may say 
| that the relation between affirmation (soku) and negation (hi) expresses the 
final metaphysical character of the world.18 While moving in opposite direc- 
tions, each requires the other and constitutes the other in a deeper paradox of 
immediacy and self-identity. Basho, as Nishida defines it, is the precise locus 
| of this immediacy and self-identity. 


] 
[ 


AN ESCHATOLOGY OF THE ORDINARY AND EVERYDAY 


A third key idea of the essay is what I translate “an eschatology of the ordi- 
nary and the everyday.”® This is certainly to be understood as coming from 
the Zen side of Nishida’s thinking, as we shall presently see. For lack of space 
I am going to cite only a few of Nishida’s own citations from various Zen 
masters to illustrate the point. As a preface to doing so, let me say that this 


opment of the Madhyamika (Middle Doctrine) school of Nagarjuna, taught a dialectical 
logic known as “the Middle Path of Eightfold Negations,” through which the ultimate 
reality of Voidness was reached. This logic systematically denies all assertions regarding 
things in the form of four double-negations: “neither birth nor extinction, neither anni- 
hilation nor permanence, neither sameness nor difference, neither coming in nor going 
out,” 
Nishida refers to this logic in The Logic of Place and a Religious World-view, but it can 
demonstrated that he had been applying just this kind of thought-structure for many 
Years to the notion of “the topos of true Nothingness,” which is the ground of the self 
at is neither logical subject nor predicate, etc. 
= Throughout his career, Nishida was interested in the negative theology of John Scotus 
Tigena, whose concept of God as both creans et creata and mec creans nec creata, etc., 
Was sufficiently “dialectical” for Nishida’s own insights. Nishida was, in fact, a creative 
interpreter of Erigena’s thought. For a modern rendering of the logic of soku hi and the 
Wakutais relation between God and the World, I submit the following famous passage 
by Whitehead : 
ae as true to say that God is permanent and the World fluent, as that the World is 
an - 
God is an lee is one and the World many, as that the World is one and 
Tan: 


tot is as true to say that, in comparison with the World, God is actual eminently, as 


» IN compari i the World is actual eminently. Aas o 
a we as tae feo with Cpi World is immanent in God, as that God is immanent in, 
orld, 


tis as ¢ ds the World, as that the World transcends God. 
1 E ay ht God earn Shs Hattie Word eet Cole 
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“ “eschatology of the ordinary and everyday” is not understood by Nishida as 
some idea separate from the foregoing metaphysical view. It is rather filling | 
out the positive content of the paradoxical logic of the gyakutaig teki relation- | 
ship between absolute and relative which the religious dimension of experience 
entails. Thus Nishida continually tells us that his position is not to be con- 
ceived as mystical or pantheistic. Or to use the logic of the Middle Path once 
more, it is neither a subjective idealism nor an objective, pantheistic iden- 


tification of God and the self. 
In the following paragraph I will simply translate Nishida. 


In terms of the logic of the soku hi of the Prajñāpāramitā Sūtra, because 
there is absolute Nothingness there is absolute being, and because there is 
. . . > . . 
absolute motion there is absolute rest. The self exists in this relationship of 
inverse polarity or inverse determination with the absolute. Hence, that our 
lives always exhibit the truth that “precisely the present is the eternal pres- 
ent’) does not mean a transcendence of time in a merely abstract way. The i 
instant of time, which does not stop even for an instant, arises in a relation 
| of inverse polarity or inverse determination with the eternal present. There- 
fore, “sarısāra is mrvana’**, To transcend the self itself means to return to the 
self. It is to become the true Self. For this reason it is said: “Since all minds 
are not mind, therefore each may be called Mind.” And the phrase “mind is 
the Buddha, and the Buddha is mind” must also be grasped in this perspective. 
The point is ‘not that our minds and the Buddha are identical in the terms of 
objective logic. The logic of true Emptiness of the Prajfiaparamita Sūtra can- 
not be grasped through Western logic. Even Buddhist scholars have in the 
eee aot clarified this logic of soku hi. That the self returns to the absolute 
y tathoming its own source and ground does not mean separation from this e } 
actuality, but rather to penetrate to the very depths of this historical actuality. j 
ae ec Promes an A oia individual as a self-determination of the absolute | 
ent. T ore when I penetrate to attain the Dh -body, there is | 
Bene cp > tain the Dharma-body, ther Í 
chian Las eras myself, Makabe Heishiro”", The Zen master Nan- 
has written: “The Dias zor mae is the true Way", And Lin-ch’i | 
: es not ha i ; it is 
only the ordinary and everyday —relievin so pal pace 2 apply ae is 
when tired”%, Tj Sa 8 Oneself, dressing, eating, ying OV i 
r ould be a great error to und i “non- 
conventional and unconeernodris ; o understand this even as being no i 
that “at each step, the blood drips : T ilee e total eai, na GO oam l 
becomes true Nothingness”2a pp: down’... . As Dégen also says, “the self 
learn the self, to learn the If aera (olen the Dharma means 12 
seit means to forget the self; to forget the self means 


t 3 
ooo ee dharmas”*™, |., I call this seeing by becoming 
of the self conceived apes things. What must be denied is the Coe a 


ment to the self conceived obea Tt be decisively repudiated is attach- 


JUDEO-c A 
HRISTIAN AND MAHAYANA RELIGIOUS VALUES 


I pass on direct] 
World-view, a ae key theme of The Logic of Place and a Religious 
, e that roughly corresponds to the content of section four 
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of the essay. This is Nishida’s discussion of Judeo-Christiari and Mahayana ~ 
religious values in the light of the foregoing. Very briefly, Nishida here en- 
gages both in polemics from the side of Buddhism and synthesis from the 
point of view of the phenomenology of the religious consciousness which he 
has been elaborating. 

Christianity, in his analysis, finds the absolute in the direction of an objec- 
tive transcendence, and hence stresses the notion of obedience to God’s will 
and the separate personality of God. Mahayana Buddhism finds the absolute 
in the direction of an “immanent transcendence,” so that it teaches that we are 
pursued and embraced by absolute compassion. One point of relation between 
Christianity and Buddhism is found in what he terms “the religious concept 
of the expedient means (hdben**)—that is, the absolute taking the form of the 
relative in order to save it. He says that this concept of hdben is illustrated in 
the Christian teaching of the Incarnation. Another similarity is found in the 
respective emphases on faith in the Word of God or Name of Buddha. Chris- 
tianity too has a concept of the self-negation of the absolute in its doctrine 
of God who empties Himself. But Buddhism, according to Nishida, is to be 
preferred for its doctrine of all-embracing compassion and the immanence of 
the absolute. 

We can note here that when Nishida talks metaphysics, he tends to use his 
language of basho, that is, a kind of interpretation of Zen ideas; but when he 
talks religion, he employs the language of Shinran and the Pure Land. It is 
one function of the looseness of Nishida’s fundamental thought-structure that 
he can glide from one plane to the other with little sense of inconsistency or 
contradiction. But as I turn now to the fifth and final leading idea of the whole 
essay, I hope to show that Nishida himself was trying to work out a synthesis 
of Zen and Pure Land religious values—at least, that is my interpretation. 


JINEN HONI?t 


The phrase jinen honi, as Nishida uses it, derives from Shinran, or at least 
is used in the context of citing Shinran, who in fact has a brief commentary 
on the Chinese phrase tzu-ran fa-ehr, of which jinen honi is the Japanese 
equivalent. D. T. Suzuki has a translation of Shinran’s commentary on the 


Phrase in Mysticism: Christian and Buddhist: 


Ji means ‘of itself’ ‘or ‘by itself.’ As it is not due to the designing of man but 
o Nyorai’s vow, it is said that man is naturally or spontaneously (nem) led 
to the Pure Land. The devotee does not make any conscious self deienigg 
efforts, for they are altogether ineffective to achieve the end. Jinen thus means 
at as one’s rebirth into the Pure Land is wholly dueto the Sre 
Yorai’s vow-power, it is for the devotee just to believe in Nyorai and let his 
Yow Work itself out. : : i i 
Oni means ‘itcisosm benaitstmitnis SAk Ryd ed hepten an ent oran a 
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< is in the nature’of Amida’s vow-power that we are born in the Pure Land. 
iini efore, the way in which the other-power works may be defined as ‘meanin 
ae een ing,’ that is to say, it works in such a way as if not working.20 
F A : 


One problem with this translation is that at is, in translation, suatisis inter- 
pretation of Shinran’s words. Another obvious problem is that Shinran’s own 
interpretation takes the form of an explication de texte. Even accepting 
Suzuki’s interpretation, if I put together the phrases in which Suzuki’s Shin- 
ran is literally translating the words, it comes out that finen honi means “Of 
itself or by itself naturally or spontaneously it is so because it is so.” The 
phrase is particularly difficult to render into English because it refers to a 
dimension of immediate experience prior to the subject-predicate form of ex- 
pression which Western thought and language generally presuppose.2! In the 
present context the difficulty is doubly compounded. First, there is the fact that 
this seemingly “pure” Zen phrase has been taken over by Shinran to express a 
central insight of Pure Land Buddhism.2? Second, Nishida used jinen hom 
in the context of an apparent attempt to reach some synthetic view of the 
religious consciousness which transcended but included the planes of both Zen 
and Pure Land Buddhism. At any rate, I hope to demonstrate that the fifth 
and concluding section of Nishida’s Logic of Place and a Religious World- 
view turns around his own use of the phrase jinen honi. As might be expected, 
Nishida does not directly translate the phrase, which he uses repeatedly as 
a noun phrase (jinen honi), as an adjectival phrase (jinen honi teki®™), and, 
alas, as an adverbial phrase (jinen honi teki ni) as well. It seems indeed 


to be the concluding idea of the essay and of Nishida’s own philosophical 
| career,”3 


How, then, did Nishida use this phrase within the structure he was elab- 


2D, T. Suzuki, Mysticism: Christian and Buddhist, World Perspectives, ed. Ruth Nanda 

ae vol. 12 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), pp. 154-156. 

need Se Keiji, “On Modernization and Tradition in J apan,” in Modernization and 
on im Japan, ed. Kuyama Yasushi and Kobayashi Nobuo (Osaka: International 


the word “nature” 
+ Nature (jinen), bei 
these mean ing like en AE 
feng like water, or instance, realizes itself in a given place as water, 
nee ee Seu. This water is of-itself as water. Thus, first of all, this 
p poner rom que forced it to be what it is. Or we can say that it 1 
D rd. This “of its own accord” (hitorideni) corresponds to the 
nese character Jt of jiko (“ 


(self”), or the shi of shizen (“nature”). 
i Bee: of fof itself” (onosukara) and “for itself 
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orating in the essay, and how is it integral and essential to his religious world 
view? I think that the answer to these questions is that it was Nishida’s way 
of attempting to articulate a synthesis of Zen and Pure Land religious values, 
and these with Christian and existentialist values too, to some extent at least. 

Nishida first uses jinen hdni in the fourth section of the essay, where he tells 
us it refers to “creativity, to act creatively as creative elements of the creative 
world as the self-determinations of the absolute present.” For, in this perspec- 
tive, “we are truly historically world-creative as the self-determinations of the 
absolute present.”’** He then tells us that Indian Buddhism, although very 
profound as religious truth, did not avoid being otherworldly. “Even Mahayana 
Buddhism,” he continues, “did not truly attain to the real. I think that in 
Japanese Buddhism there was realized an absolute negation-qua-affirmation 
in the sense of real-qua-absolute as something peculiar to the Japanese spirit 
in the sense in which Saint Shinran . . . spoke of jinen hont. However, in the 
past, it was not positively grasped.”?° 

Here Nishida seems to be taking to task the Mahayana tradition for having 
interpreted jinen hdni in the sense of what he calls “absolute passivity.” He 
wants to penetrate to a deeper level of what he calls “true absolute dynamism” 
within “true absolute passivity.” He wants to see even such an intuition as 
this in the background of empirical science, which is also a structure of “seeing 
and hearing by becoming things.” For jinen honi involves “achieving enlight- 
enment of the self by letting all dharmas adyance,”26 a phrase he takes from 
Déogen. He then tells us that jinen hdni involves the concept of “nonego.” 
Hence it means breaking through the Kantian ethical Sollen to a true religion 
of Other-power. 

We can again note that Nishida’s ostensible Zen interpretaton turns un- 
expectedly back to the language of the Pure Land. The religious values of 
Dogen and Shinran, as least as they are traditionally understood, seem to be 
the two sides of Nishida’s own polar logic of basho as it is being applied to the 
teligious consciousness and evolved into his religious world view. 

The next two times Nishida uses the phrase jinen hom are from the point 


of view of Shinran, He tells us that jinen hom involves the insight of Shinran 


When he said, in the following text from the Tannisho which Nishida quotes, 
design of Amida”: 


“my Pronouncing the name of Amida was also the 


By the inconceivability of Amida’s vow, thinking of the Name of Amida which 
fan easily be accepted and called upon, since Amida promises that “I will 


Come to welcome those who pronounce this name,” if believing “that one will 


€ able t i death by the help of the mysterious power of 
transcend lite ane Ya,” one thinks that “my pronouncing 


€ great compassion and vow of Amida, 
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as also the design of Amida,” then there is no selfish 
eee st D ae one can be born in the true Pure Land corresponding | 
to the original vow. If one believes this inconceivability of the vow to be,the | 
very truth, then the vow’s inconceivability and the inconceivability of the name 
of Buddha are one and the same.” 


This insight that “my pronouncing the name of Buddha was also the design 
of Amida” is now equated by Nishida with Shinran’s notion of 6ch6*”, the 
“shortcut to salvation” or transcendence by Other-power, in contrast with 
jucho™* or transcendence through self-power. 

Jinen héni is thus equated with this insight into absolute Compassion at 
the ground of the self. For we are existential selves who exist in the mode of 
bashoteki u“, literally “beings as basho.” This existential structure is one i 
that is neither subject nor predicate, but both subject and predicate. Hence the | 
aprioris both of scientific, empirical cognition and of the universal laws of | 
morality are grounded on the deeper apriority of the dialectical, ego-less source i 
of the true self. Nishida does not say this directly, but it would seem that the 
dimension of jinen hõni is to be grasped as the very dimension of basho, which 
is the “‘ego-less” ground of absolute immediacy of the self discovered in the 
religious consciousness. Therefore Nishida concludes here that the Zen idea of | 
kensho™ (“seeing one’s original nature”) means to penetrate to the ground of 
the self-identity of the contradictory structure of the self, and accordingly to 
the ground of basho, in which “the ordinary and the everyday is the True 
eye And he repeats his contention that his philosophy is the opposite of e 
mystical philosophy. 
ee ate ee Nishida’s synthetic use of jinen honi, and per- 
philosopher, let me a : : gi iari Jeo ouai oi this Japanese 
ee , i ply cite Nishida’s own final reference to the phrase. In 

nce € says that the two seemingly contradictory moments of (1) 
pirit as it appeared in the Manyöshü and (2) the religion of 
Other-power of Saint Shinran, are conceivable i jinen hont 

A as one in terms of jinen ho 


(ie, jinen honi teki m). Th 
( - Throughout the e ishi pe 
ideas cannot be understo : a ianihisieard 


i od in terms of i i hilos- 
ophies of the West, Jinen S of the categories and logic of the phi 


honi too ium 
of some other logic. Nishi must be pondered by us through the mediu 


of basho, da is inviting us to ponder it in terms of his logic 
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Rev. Peter J. Riga On truth: A Catholic perspective 


I 


Catholic philosophers have often treated the notion of truth. The innumerable 
works of the great scholastics of the thirteenth century all testify to this, from 
Wiliam Auxerre’s Super Veritatem through the De Veritate of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. $ 

It is not my objective here to give an explication of these works, but rather 
to try to gain an insight into how the Catholic tradition has come to express 
its own experience in terms of “truth.” It is today a common cliché to say that 
no experience, no tradition can fully grasp the truth since truth is directly 
related to the concept of being; not particular things, but being itself in all of 
its inexpressible mystery and profundity. But because Catholic anthropology 
(understood here as the metaphysical sounding of man’s inner being and, conse- 
quently, mystery) has seen in man the infinite or absolute capacity for the 
potentiality of being, man’s search for truth is already implicit in his search for 
absolute being. As the scholastic adage used to put it, ens, verum, unum, 
bonum convertuntur. The conclusion of this inquiry should be clear : if man’s 
search for being is always dynamic, ever pressing forward toward the infinite 
depth of being, the very same must be said of truth. For it is not entirely 
correct to say, as did the scholastics, that truth is the conformity of reason to 
reality (adaequatio intellectus et rei) but rather, in a more profound way, 
that man comes to truth by the conformity of truth to man’s being, of which 


` his intellect is only the thematizing agent. 


In order to see this more clearly it would be worth the endeavor to examine 
briefly the metaphysical nature of man’s being or his anthropology. It is man’s 
transcendental thrust which is at the very basis of our examination. Our in- 
quiry must be why and with what aim man practices every knowledge, par- 
ticularly anthropology. Insofar as we delve into a specific nature of any science, 
as a human activity, it is always also a metaphysical question about the nature 
of man. This clearly implies that man is spirit, that is, a being whose meaning 
cannot be defined in terms of this world alone but rather whose meaning 1s 
implied in the total mystery of being, beyond the simple temporary experiences 
of particular beings, and who is therefore a transcendental being who, goes 
beyond the particular to the mystery of the whole of being. Therefore particular 
beings and their experience in man’s life cannot fully give us the meaning of 
man, and that is why we can say that the meaning of man cannot be defined 
1A terms of this world, That is why, let it be said, in parenthesis, man can 
find total meaning only with God who is himself the totality of being in all 
of its mystery. But man is also historical being who, precisely as spirit, cannot 

© reduced to his biological existence and yet is dependent upon his history 
as the foundation and unfolding of his spiritual existence. = 8. » , 
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This transcendental being of man presupposes the possibility of man’s being 
able to receive being, or as the scholastics put it, the luminosity of being 
(lumen entis, luminositas entis). This is true because each metaphysical 
question is always a question of or concerning being (not simply beings), and 
consequently, of truth itself. This is to state the problem from a Philosophical 
point of view ; we shall later consider the question from a theologico-scriptural 
point of view as well. 

From Aristotle on, philosophers have shown that metaphysics as a science is 
really done only when what is already known is methodically unfolded in 
strictly conceptual work. That is why Plato called truth (a-letheia) an un- 
folding or disclosing of what man already knows as to its inner meaning and 
implications, that is, in concepts to which man is already accustomed in his 
being and action. Aristotle would say that metaphysics is done when man 
investigates the ultimate reasons, the final cause of all reality and every 
particular being. Even when man refuses to do this, he gives an answer to 
the ultimate cause of reality by calling the whole question meaningless or 
unresolvable. Or, on the other hand, man can implicitly turn particular being 
(money, wealth, education, science, prestige, status, religion—in short, 
“things,” as Heidegger would have it) into the final cause of all being, thereby 
losing his transcendence by which man alone can come into the metaphysical 
question. Thus man implicitly turns particular existants into being, thereby 
destroying the metaphysical inquiry into being and therefore into truth. In this 
way, this man declares what he understands and wants to understand by being 
and truth. He does not permit beings to be, but superimposes his own concept 
of “to be” (being) on all particular beings. 
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is is already known to us, for we are always dealing with it.But what the being 
is of that which already exists is not known to us. As we have said, this inquiry 
is possible because man is spirit, that is, man is absolute receptivity for being 
in general, and man himself can be seen as being-present-to-itself, since, as we 
have said, being is already known, which implicitly affirmed theobasic known 
ability of being itself. Being that is unknowable is a contradiction in terms just 
as truth which is unattainable is nonexistent, since every question has already 
posited the subject of the question as something known and therefore as some- 
thing true. The being of that which is and the knowing of it form an original 
unity; the being of that which is and the knowledge thereof and consequently 
its truth are thus interdependent because they are one in their original cause. 
The knowing is the present-to-itself of the being of a thing, that is, its sub- 
jectivity. This corresponds to the possibility of each particular being and will 
depend on the degree to which a being is able to turn back on itself, that is, to 
be illuminated by itself and thus to be present to itself. But because man asks 
questions and because his being in doubt about being is a constitutive part of 
man, it is clear that man is not absolute consciousness but finite spirit. In this 
sensé he is a searching being, a questioning being, dynamically turned toward 
truth, never possessing it fully as he never possesses being fully, but only as 
the horizon within which and by which he knows particular being and par- 
ticular truth. It is in this way that man can never lay claim to the truth but only 
to partial glimpses of truth and, conversely, he is able to fall into error or 
mistake partial truth for all truth, just as he errs by mistaking partial being 
(“things”) for total being itself. 

Thus man is spirit or absolute openness to being and truth, and it is within 
such an anthropology that man can seek truth. It is in grasping this particular 
truth that man knows the “more-truth” which exists as condition of this truth. 
ach out beyond the particular truth, 


In each particular truth, men always re 
he totality of all possible 


and thus grasp it in its limitation and reference to t : 
truths. Hence, truth is always already known as not completely filling up this 
Sphere of truth, that is, as limited truth, in the same way that man grasps 
limited beings. 

Therefore, man is spirit, that is, he lives his life in a perpetual reaching out 
toward the absolute. This openness to the absolute is not a contingency which 
can emerge at the will of man, but is the very condition for the possibility of 
that which man is and has to be. The only thing which makes him a man is 
that he is forever on the road to this absolute truth, whether he is clearly aware 
of it or not, whether he wants to or not. 

It is in this metaphysical context that we must view man’s search for being— 
the ultimate cause and reality—and his search for truth. They form an in- 
Separable unity of authenticity. Since man’s search for truth”is within the 
Context of limi THER ERMA tus alwaye ¢hedafiniteagpenness to the finite 
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; for the absolute, as we have seen), even if the horizon of this search is always 
man’s search for “more-being” and “more-truth” to the absolute, man always 
conducts this inquiry within the finite and limited because this is how reality 

! is given to him as limited and incarnational being. In realizing himself as a 
= doubting, questioning, inquiring being, man realizes himself as finite Spirit, as 
: a spirit, therefore, who does not know the “whole” truth absolutely, for the 
absolute is always beyond his grasp. Yet the possibility of some insight into 
i truth is possible precisely because his search for truth is conducted within the 
horizon of the absolute and in relation to the absolute. In this way error and 

o untruth are possible for man precisely because, since man’s search for truth 
4 is within the realm of limited being, so too, the inquiry is within the realm of 
limited truth because being and truth form an ontic unity. It is therefore clear 
that error, untruth, and inauthenticity are also endemic to the human person 
because man is “limited,” meaning the realm of nonbeing, nontruth, which is 
the possibility of the human condition and of human knowing precisely as un- 
limited spirit in its limited existence. That is why man’s search for truth is 
never a completed task set down “once and for all” in any symbols or formulas 
or creeds. Even the Catholic faith with its “dogmas” does not purport to give 
man a complete insight into the absolute who is God. What the Catholic faith 
explicitly teaches is that, as we have seen in our metaphysical inquiry, man has 
a capacity and a possibility for being and truth and that, indeed, this capability, 
Precisely because man is Spirit, is infinite in potentia but limited or finite in 
its experience from the very nature of the human condition. The notion of 
Catholic dogmata cannot and, in fact, does not contradict this discovery of 
Metaphysical inquiry. The Catholic faith teaches that, in fact, God has re- 
sponded to the absolute potentia of man by revealing to him a partial glimpse 
se the very reality of the absolute (who is nominated ‘God’) and therefore 
unveiling” part of the horizon against which and within which man knows 
al being and all truth, whether in unconscious or in conscious fashion. But 
es insight into the absolute is always and can always be only partial precisely 
vie R against the finite and limited being, never absolute 
3 1 is the prerogative only of God whose has and whose 
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understand (precisely in relation to his natural capacity to being and therefore, 
implicit within this, the knowability of being and its truth), we can know only 


_ if the absolute gives us this knowledge of Himself. That is what, faith calls the 


“symbols of faith,” for God is beyond all of man’s concepts, and yet man is 
capable of understanding something, potentially, since he understands being. 
Moreover, as we have said, if man’s being lies open to the absolute in 
potentia, precisely because he is spirit and therefore unlimited, still, man is not 
pure spirit but incarnate spirit ; consequently reality (being) comes to him and 
is revealed to him, in limited fashion, by the only way in which being- 
knowledge can become present to him: namely, by concepts and conceptualiza- 
tion derived from his limited contact with reality. It should therefore be clear 
that it is man’s experience of limited being which becomes present to him in 
ii act of conceptualization ; and since man’s experience of reality is different 
in different ages and cultures (so rich is the concept of being), the symbola 
fidei must be continuously re-thought in terms of the new experiences and 
therefore new conceptualizations of reality by which and through which man 
comes to know the absolute. It is clear, therefore, that simply to repeat for- 
mulas from another age, no matter how venerable they may be, cannot suffice 
for a new generation of men born in another human experience of reality and 
therefore of another conceptualization. Therefore, even within the Catholic 
concept of faith an introduction of untruth and inauthenticity is quite possible, 


_ namely, by the idolatry of a formula or symbol which would claim to grasp 


the totality of the absolute (God). Moreover, since man’s experience of reality 
changes, a reconceptualization of the formulas of faith within the experience 
of the finite is not only possible but absolutely necessary, if man, at this moment 
of his history, is to comprehend humanly and incarnationally. In other words, 
the horizon of all truth, being, and knowing which is the absolute (God) is 
the condition whereby we can know at all, and by reason of its very definition 
is being, knowing, and truth itself. Man’s capacity, on the other hand, is the 
infinite and the absolute because he is spirit, but he is limited in its actualization 
because he is finite or incarnate spirit who is historical, as we have seen above. 
Therefore, man’s experience of the absolute can take place only NED (not 
alongside of) the experience of the finite or limited and because man is histor- 
‘cal, the truth he grasps in the past remains (as his experience of the truth 
within that particular culture and time) yet must progress and reassess itself 
in terms of his historical experience in the now whereby, also, the absolute is 
mediated to him. Therefore it is man’s historicity which unites manis ex- 
Perience with the past and with the present and, because man is always related 
*solutely (but is never able fully to attain to it), to the future as well. Mane 
Search for truth is therefore a dynamic, continuous thrust to “more tnath and 
More being” to the future: In this endeavor man can never be satisfied by. 
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relationship to the absolute which encompasses all that 1s, i iscen: 
dence to any and all particular being and consequently to any and all particular 
truth. Man’s possibility even to receive the absolute, then, resides in his 
potentia for the absolute insofar as he is transcendent to any and all particular 
being. On the other hand, it is only in the actual uncovenng of particular 
being that man begins to understand the utter incapacity of any and all par- 
ticular being to fill the desire and relationship of man toward absolute being 
and therefore toward absolute truth, so that the ultimate truth, in Catholic 
theology, can only be a person, the person of God as he reveals himself through 
the finite in Jesus Christ. It is here that the absolute and the finite meet, 
namely, in the mystery of the incarnation. 

Thus, when man, any man, ceases consciously to ask the metaphysical ques- 
tion (no man really escapes this question), when he ceases consciously to seek 
the ultimate meaning of all that is, he falls into the error of trying to find this 
meaning (the metaphysical question and the mystery of man) in particular 
being (“things”), so that in consequence man falls into the realm of radical 
untruth, error, and inauthentic being. Thus, insofar as man strays from the 
absolute foundation of his being and his mystery, which we call God, in order 
to attempt to find the meaning of his being in any thing but the absolute, to 
that degree does man become untrue and inauthentic. 

In this way, although the metaphysical question in Catholic theology cannot 
give us the revelation of who this absolute is in himself (this is the work of 
Revelation, above all of God present in the supreme symbol—the God-man 
Jesus Christ), it does succeed in establishing the foundation and radical capac- 
ity or potency for such an eventual revelation by the Absolute. 
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dence. Yet because man knows only within the finite, particular order of 
beings, the truth always contains elements of nontruth, precisely because man 
can become totally preoccupied with things, absorbed in them, instead of in 
his transcendence and its relationship to particular beings. This is possible 
because man is totally an open being to all that exists insofar as they are an 
openness to him. In other words, man is free to accept anything which he 
encounters by permitting that thing which is open to him to be fully and com- 
pletely itself. Therefore, we can define human freedom as an openness to other 
people and things. 

It is only in the realm of human freedom that we can find what truth can 
possibly mean. In order to accomplish this, man must withdraw from things 
by his transcendence in order to see them as they are, in order to permit them 
to unfold their reality before him. When he becomes totally absorbed in things, 
man loses his freedom and hence his possibility for truth. This is another way 
of putting the gospel passage of using things without using them, as having 
a wife without having her, that is, one must never be so identified with any 
thing or institution (therefore, with no-thing) as to confuse it with the ulti- 
mate truth of which this thing, person, or institution is only a partial manifesta- 
tion. That is why the notion of untruth is intimately dependent upon the notion 
of man’s finitude or limitations, for the simple reason that the mystery of being 
is so much greater than this particular being or beings, so that when man 
identifies himself totally with a particular being, he forgets the total mystery 
of his transcendence which makes man specifically a being-for-truth. Therefore, 
the lie or untruth can only be within the circumference of particular being(s) 
in the world to which man can become a slave. Because man is finite, he is 
Continuously surrounded by the negative and the limiting which is not infinite 
or the absolute. Man wanders from one being to another looking for a satisfac- 
tion that no particular being can give, since particular being is tomminen the 
Toots of ultimate meaning of being. It is in this way that man can “err” and 
fall away from truth into untruth. It oppresses man at every turn and CESES 
man to forget the mystery of transcendence which he truly is. Thus, man is at 
once a mystery of transcendence in constant tension with this error or tempta- 
son to be absorbed within particular beings of the finite. In this sense freedom 
'S vital for the finding of truth in a double fashion: negatively, insofar as man 
Must be free not to become absorbed into particular being, and positively, in- 
a as a man is able to posit and pursue the meaning of his existence, that 

7 De 1s able to posit and pursue the metaphysical question. = 
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meaning to man’s existence. This is because God’s word in Christ is not l 
simply human understanding; it is transcendent understanding whereby God 1 
communicatés his knowledge to men as to the mystery of the Absolute who is l 
Himself, and within this mystery, the understanding of the mystery of man. } 

That is‘why, in the Catholic perspective, truth cannot be a political slogan, 
The truth is the word of God. The truth is the gospel. The truth is Jesus and 
the man who engages himself vis-à-vis his existence, who surrenders himself 
to Jesus and the word of the gospel—this man alone is truly free. For freedom 
is the ability to find who we are; it is the ability to see who we are, where we 
are going, and what we must do to get there. Freedom is not a political slogan. 
Freedom is a quality of the heart and of the mind to see what the meaning is | 
of man’s existence. We commonly say that we have freedom to choose or not | 
to choose to go out this afternoon, or to take a drive, or to eat steak instead of 
pork; but this is not freedom. Animals can do this. Freedom essentially resides 
in every man’s ability to take a stand for the deepest values of his existence, | 
to take an attitude of trying to understand who he is and the ability to try 
to live in relation to that deepest understanding of himself. We mouth the 
word “freedom” so much today. We mouth the word “truth” so much. Truth 
for the gospel is Jesus who communicates God to men; because of this we 
understand who we are as beings for God, beings for eternity, not simply as 
beings for the here and the now. When we have understood that, when we 
have understood this existential meaning in human life, then man is free being. 
because he knows the truth. 
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Rev. Peter Riga’s paper is divided into two sections: the philosophical and the 
theological. The first section is a convincing attempt to probe into the tran- 
scendental nature of man by metaphysical inquiry, and to show how this nature 
is involved in the question of the meaning of human existence. The second 
section gives a theological answer to the metaphysical question. It maintains 
that the mystery of the absolute being (God) and of man is resolved in Jesus 
Christ, the Word of God; he who surrenders himself to Jesus is truly free and 
has the ability to understand himself, his nature and destiny. 

My purpose in what follows is to show how the Hindu tradition has come 
to express its own experience of truth, and, in the process, to bring into relief 
areas of similarity and difference between the Catholic (as spelled out by 
Father Riga) and Hindu views of truth. At the outset attention may be drawn 
to certain points of agreement between the two, which hopefully will become 
clear as we proceed. The Hindu view is, by and large, in agreement with 
Father Riga in his contention that truth is not just a matter of epistemological 
inquiry or conformity of reason to reality but that it has a deeper, ontological 
significance; that each metaphysical question is a question of being, that is, 
truth, It also agrees with him in maintaining that truth is not an abstract, 
intellectual formulation or Proposition, nor a set of dogmas, but that it is 
integral to life and is to be discovered in human experience; it is essentially a 
matter of realization. It supports him in his view that being, truth, and the 
good are interchangeable, that human understanding and expression of truth 
can never be final and that there is always room for growth and development 
in human comprehension of truth. It accepts that human life is a great blessing, 
as it makes possible the quest of truth, that freedom is vital for this quest, and 
that a certain detachment from the things of the world is a necessary condition 
to the exercise of spiritual freedom. 

These ideas coming from a Western Catholic scholar are very welcome. 
They are refreshingly different from the general Western tendency to view 
reality as that which can be seen—which can be given definition and form; a 
Propensity of thought that, when translated into religion, is prone to take the 
shape of dogma. Religion then becomes intellectual, confusing symbols with 
their Meanings. The desire for definition results in dogmas which create a 
feeling that the truth has been found, a feeling that eliminates spiritual adven- : 
ture, Father Riga exposes the inadequacy inherent in such a type of thinking 
and Clearly underlines the provisional nature of all dogmas. i 
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life of the Hindus even today. Several schools of Vedanta have emerged from 
the Vedas and especially from the Upanisads (which constitute the fountain- 
head of all later Hindu thought). These schools, though they may appear to be 
mutually incompatible, are all strictly orthodox. In spite of their variety, all 
the schools have a certain common conceptual structure which makes them 
distinctly Hindu. At this juncture, certain differences which mark off Hindu 
and Catholic points of view may be mentioned. All of the Vedantic schools, for 
instance, hold that ultimate truth is spiritual reality (called Atman/Brahman) ; 
that it should be sought within; that the bondage of the individual person 
(jiva) is rooted in ignorance (avidyd) of this truth; that the course of 
samsara is determined by the law of karman; that the realization of Self 
destroys the latent forces of karman; that liberation (moksa) from the cycle 
of births and deaths (sazisara) is the highest goal of human endeavor; and 
that liberation (moksa) is the reestablishment of the self in its true being 
(svartipa). 

The Upanisads seek to know the ultimate reality or truth of life from which 
“this world and our experiences have arisen, in which they exist and into 
which they get merged.” They start from an inquiry into the external world, 
and then, step by step, inquire about the body, sense organs, the mind, etc. The 
quest is existentially important. They involve questions such as “Who am 1?” 
“Whence did I come?” “Where do I go?” “Has life a purpose?” and so on. 
They ask: “What is beyond the visible body and the invisible mind?” “What, 
is the truth underlying all our experiences?” They try to observe, analyze, 
classify, and conclude the how and why of the deeper psychological and spiri- 
tual nature of man. The sages of the Upanisads pursue the quest relentlessly by 
digging deeper and deeper into the realm of consciousness until they have a 
vision of the inmost essence of the self, which transcends the psychophysical 
complex. This essence they call Atman-Brahman, the unconditioned reality of 
truth. Using this fundamental experience as basis, they completely reinterpret 
and reevaluate all other experiences, 
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does not wrestle with the question of the nature of his own being, has not 
embarked upon the quest of truth nor has he understood the meaning of life. 

If ignorance of the true nature of self is the basic problem of man, enlighten- 
ment is the solution. Man must discover his true self which alone can give 
him supreme satisfaction. Self-realization frees man from ignorance and all 
its consequences. The experience of liberation has none of the limitations of 
empirical experience. To be liberated is to realize one’s transcendental nature. 
The desire for liberation is the desire for knowledge which results in the direct 
apprehension of the transcendent self. The knowledge sought is “illumination,” 
not theoretical understanding. The path of liberation is the path of truth. It is 
inward; it is a process of self-discovery. 

The opposition of mind to its object is the very basis of ordinary knowledge, 
and without this duality no cognition can take place. It is of the very nature 
of mind to make distinctions and discriminate. It fragments and reduces reality, 
and in some sense screens the infinite reality in which finite existence is placed. 
Perceived pairs of opposites reflect the nature not of things but of the per- 
ceiving mind. Hindu philosophers maintain that the ultimate reality cannot 
be known, like any finite object, through discursive reason. Human thought 
cannot comprehend it. 

Self cannot be realized as an object of knowledge; it is knowledge as such, 
Truth is not that which is heard or seen by the senses or understood by the 
intellect, but it is in fact the “seer” or “‘knower” himself, the Atman, the un- 
conditioned being. It cannot be experienced as an object other than itself. As 
the innermost being or the ground of being, it is prior to all knowledge. The 
Upanisads, therefore, sometimes describe it negatively as neti, neti, which 
Means that it cannot be described in terms of the things present to the senses 
or mind, It is beyond words. Hence the intellect must be transcended to get 
an insight into truth. Though it cannot be known by reason, it can be realized 
in spiritual experience. Indeed, some preliminary experience of pue being is 
the ground of all experience; it is only in the context of what it means to 
be” that we can apprehend any particular being. Reasoning is posterior and 
secondary to the fundamental experience of being. (I belive that it is the 
failure to appreciate this fact that has led to much confusion with regard to 
the so-called proofs for the existence of God in the West.) ; i a 
pe nay man regere biote A a 

eep and strong. He lives for the body A 

Ows no other purpose in life than sensual enjoyment. Others come to Realize 
he wor kings of the mind and intellect. The Upanisads speak of several coatings 
Or sheaths (koa) which hide Atman. The body forms the physical sheath; 
slightly subtler than it is the sheath of vitality (prana) ; subtler still is time 
Mental sheath (manas) ; more subtle is the intellectual-sheath (vijñāna) and 
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the outer sheaths, the vital, intimate, subjective experience of self becomes 
impossible; he loses his transcendence. He thinks that he is a mortal governed 
by time and causation. One has to go into one’s innermost abode to seek truth. 
To this end man has to discriminate between things pas and things st 
| poral; he must be free from attachment to worldly objects ; ae A Bin his 
| senses and have an ardent desire for liberation. He who breaks through a 1 the 
sheaths by discrimination realizes the true nature of Atman as pure conscious- 
ness. He realizes the life-center which vitalizes all other coaunES of matter 
and mind. All the wrong identifications with physical or psychological entities 
vanish. His doubts and disbeliefs are dispelled. He realizes himself as pure 
spirit, the fundamental substratum, the reality behind all appearances that 
illuminates the total experience of life. With this realization, his tensions and 
strife come to an end, resulting in a thorough transformation of life. Self- 
discovery, then, is a process of ending one’s false identifications and recog- 
nizing the true nature of the self as pure consciousness. : 
The conclusion of our discussion up to this stage is that man lives in the 
: phenomenal world, but he is not exhausted by it. He cannot be adequately 
: described by his worldly functions. His essence transcends his manifested 
nature and everything that belongs to it—property, rights, prestige, status, and 
enjoyment. The essential self cannot be conceptualized or formulated, for it 
is beyond the categories of reason; but it is present in every experience, how- 
ever obscurely realized. To seek to reach that essence is to engage oneself n 
the quest of Atman, or reality or truth. It is an act of spiritual freedom. It 
becomes possible when a seeker, through detachment, refuses to be engulfed 
by worldly concerns. 
The fundamental thought of Advaita Vedanta is that the embodied soul 
(jtva) is in essence the self (Atman), which, being beyond phenomena, 1S 
identical with Brahman, the sole, eternal, effulgent, and ever free reality. 
Sathkara elucidates this Position on the basis of what he feels to be the 
greatest verses in the Upanisads, the ones which express the identity of 
Atman and Brahman, such as: “I am Brahman,” “Atman is Brahman,” “Con- 
sciousness is Brahman,” “That thou art,” and so on. The fleeting world has no 
effect on the eternal Presence of Brahman, Brahman is sat, cit, ananda (pure 
existence, consciousness, and bliss). Though strictly speaking nothing can we 
asserted of Brahman in human terms, the formula of sat, cit, ananda is in- 
` tended for directing the mind toward Brahman, the mystery of mysteries, by 
denying its nonexistence, unconsciousness, and misery. ae 
The Sanskrit word for truth is sat, which also means “essence,” “reality, 
“good.” In other words, absolute reality implies permanent existence. Ena 
_ this it is clear that things and events in this perceived world cannot be ie 
ortrue in the ultimate. sense, Even the most solid objects are almost in a st@ 
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and perceptions. They appear to the organs of sense and excite fear, desire, 
pity, pride, and jealousy for the time being. Time itself is a becoming and 
vanishing ; it is the background of all objects of experience. Witl its threefold 
division of present, past, and future, it belongs to the sphere of phenomena. 

Theistic Vedanta also accepts the Upanisadic Brahman as the ultithate reality 
underlying the whole universe. There is, however, a difference in its interpreta- 
tion of Brahman and its relationship with the world and the individual soul. 
It identifies Brahman with Visnu: the Absolute is transfigured into the living 
Lord who can be addressed as “Thou.” It maintains that Brahman is the 
supreme Being, endowed with glorious qualities such as omniscience, omni- 
potence, perfection, and boundless love. (It interprets neti, neti to mean that 
Brahman has no inauspicious qualities such as sorrow, change, and mortality.) 
It points to passages in the Upanisads which obviously refer to the personal 
character of God. It has been said that the creative process proceeds from His 
seeing Himself (iksana) ; in other words, his self-consciousness precedes his 
activity. He has also been described as the “inner controller” (antaryamin) 
not only of the external world but also of individual souls. He is the support 
of all. He bestows grace (prasdda) on creatures and restores them to their 
true nature. 

Theistic Vedanta holds that Brahman is the indwelling self of the universe. 
He is infinitely higher than ourselves; He is also infinitely near to ourselves. 
He is the soul of our souls. Everything belongs to God, including one’s body, 
mind, and soul. Communion with God, living perpetually in His presence, is 
the highest goal of life, which is obtained only by His grace. God in His mercy 
descends into the human world to reveal Himself, establish righteousness in the 
world, and guide man to his highest destiny, spiritual freedom. The depth and 
scope of God’s dealings with all His creatures are a mystery. However, the 
love of God would argue that He is concerned with all peoples, cultures, and 
ages. And the freedom of God would argue that His self-communication can- 
Not be restricted to any one time or space or people. Hindu tradition therefore 
recognizes that behind the major world religions are the authentic experiences 
of the founders of the traditions concerned. It believes that Truth is one, but 
the expressions and formulations of truth may vary according to the insights 
and experiences of the respective traditions. 

Both personalistic and impersonal conceptions of the supreme truth find their , 
cause and explanation in Brahman. Brahman is the whole Truth. It is imma- 
Rent and transcendent, dynamic and static, personal and impersorral. These 
qualities appear to be incompatible to our limited minds, but in Brahman 
all Paradoxes are resolved and incompatibilities are reconciled. 

To summarize: for a Hindu, truth is Brahman, the essential spiritual reality. - 
tt is the Being of our being, the meaning of all finite éxistence and the why 
and Wherefore of Gut iesi Bynaiealizing Baehooruicignarance,and the latent 
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forces of karman are destroyed and we are established in our true nature, We 
attain spiritual liberation (moksa), being freed from the bondage of samsara, 
The quest of Brahman is the only justification for living. To forget this fact 
is to cut ourselves off from the roots of existence and wander aimlessly, over- 


powered by worldliness. 
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philosophers’ Conference 


CHARLES A. MOORE MEMORIAL AWARD 


During the opening ceremonies on June 22, 1969, Winfield E. Nagley pre- 
sented the Charles A. Moore Memorial Award to Gregg M. Sinclair (Pres- 
ident Emeritus, University of Hawaii), reading the following resolution of the 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference Steering Committee : f; 


RESOLVED, that the Charles A. Moore Memorial Award be given to Gregg 
Manners Sinclair in appreciation for his devoted and unstinting contributions 
to the East-West Philosophers’ Conference through the thirty years of their 
history. 

His encouragement and creative vision not only enabled the Conferences to 
come into existence but also gave integral sustenance to their founder, Charles 
A. Moore, throughout their distinguished course. 


We hereby honor the man who gave long years of service toward the founding 
and continuation of these important Conferences. 


The Award was in the form of a Bo tree (a slip taken from the famous 
Bo tree in Ceylon) which was planted in front of Charles A. Moore Hall and 
by a plaque which reads: 


This Bo tree is planted in honor of Gregg M. Sinclair 
co-founder of the East-West Philosophers’ Conference 


-June 1969- 


if 


The oldest and perhaps best known of the conferences centering on East-West 
Philosophy, begun in 1939 by the late Charles A. Moore, underwent its fifth 
incarnation during the summer of 1969 in Honolulu under the direction of 
Abraham Kaplan. 

The conference, extending over a period of five weeks, brought together 
More than one hundred participants from twenty countries and twenty-one 
States of the United States. For the first time there was a contingent of 

Uropeans that included several from the Communist countries. The members 
tom abroad were evenly divided among the four major East-West culture 
areas; European, South Asian, Chinese and Japanese. EA 

The theme of the conference, alienation, was chosen for its importance to 
Philosophers and nonphilosophers alike. It was broadly interpreted to include 
Whatever makes man estranged from himself, from other men, from nature, or 
tom God, and whatever produces the gaps which divide generations, castes, 
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classes, races, religions, and nations.”* Discussion first centered on the psy- 
chology of alienation, then in succeeding weeks on its sociology, politics, reli- 
gion, and philosophy. : 

In an interview prior to the conference Dr. Kaplan assessed the basic sig- 
nificance ọf the Fifth East-West Philosophers’ Conference in the following 
way: “In this age of violence and unreason it is more than ever the duty of 
philosophy to reaffirm the value of open discussion among reasonable men.”2 
This value was reaffirmed in the course of the conference, though not without 
some excitement, as when the membership met with a group of concerned 
students to discuss the difficult relation of thought and action (see section 
VIII). 

The “open discussion among reasonable men” involved a striking set of 
participants. As Dr. Kaplan described them, 


There is a poet who became a sociologist and another who is now a government 
official; a mathematician turned theologian; a chemist, a molecular biologist 
and ballet dancer who all became philosophers, while one of the philosophers 
is a poet, painter, and playwright; a Japanese medical researcher is now a 
specialist in French literature teaching in Canada ; a Japanese philosopher is 
a practicing psychoanalyst of the Jung Institute in Switzerland; an American 
Jesuit specializes in Chinese culture, while a Chinese is completing training in 
a Protestant seminary and another earned his doctorate at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; a Japanese philosopher is an authority on Arabic culture 
and another on the Renaissance in Europe. ... The cultures of East and West, 
therefore, can be brought together not only in one room, but even in one mind. 


But to bring the cultures of East and West together in a practical way— 
in the small group discussion sessions designated “conference sessions”—quite 
literally required the ingenuity of a combinatorial mathematician. These ses- 
Sions were so arranged that in the course of the five weeks each member had 
the opportunity to work with almost every other member of the conference in 
a group of no more than twenty persons. 

The Fifth East-West Philosophers’ Conference was perhaps unique in an- 
other respect as well—in being made financially possible by the Honolulu 
community. Led by Dr. Hung Wo Ching and about one hundred local spon- 
Sors, individuals as well as firms contributed the major part of the conference 
funds, a fact which led Dr. Kaplan to pay the following tribute: “Many cities 
Support a civic opera, orchestra, or theater, or perhaps a football or baseball 
team. To my knowledge, Honolulu stands alone as a city in identifying itsel 


with a forum for philosophical discussion. This says much both for 4 Wt 


versity which can elicit such support in these troubled times, and for 2 ie 
munity which nevertheless remai 


ns loyal to the ideal of the mind.” 
1 Abraham Kaplan, “ 
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The first two East-West Philosophers’ Conferences strove for a “synthesis”. , 
of the philosophical traditions of East and West. The impossibility of arriving 
at a strict synthesis, however, was acknowledged at the end of the second con- 
ference and attention was then directed in the third and fourth,conferences to 
specific problem areas, which could be examined in the light of Eastern and 
Western perspectives. The theme of the fourth conference, for example, was 
the “Status of the Individual in East and West.” The fifth conference carried 
this approach further and explicitly acknowledged the value of philosophical 
pluralism. 

The goal, as articulated by Dr. Kaplan, was “neither to force others to be 
like us nor to subject ourselves to their ways, but for both to be more fully and 
authentically what they are in themselves, preserving differences to enrich 
both self and others.”® This goal, it seems to me, was met to an astonishing 
degree. 

In general the functions of the conference fell into two categories: those 
open to the public at large, and those open just to conference members (owing 
to space, the technical nature of the discussion, and so on). The subjects en- 
countered in the public functions stretched from the keynote speaker Ralph 
Bunche’s description of black alienation to the telling of a short story by India’s 
famous writer, R. K. Narayan. The private conference consisting of the con- 
ference lectures and conference sessions was naturally more closely knit 
thematically. The main themes discussed in these private functions are taken 
up in sections V, VI, and VII. I will begin by recounting the main topics in 
the more general public functions, which consisted of the keynote address and 
the five public lectures. (For a description of the conference structure and 
of the different types of function, see section IV.) 


2 


II. KEYNOTE SPEECH 


Detained at the United Nations by rising tensions in the Middle East, Dr. 
Bunche presented his keynote speech, “Race and Alienation,” at the middle 
of the conference, and it thus might be better described as a “keystone” speech. 
In it he outlined the very pressing problems of racial alienation on a global 
scale, which, he felt, may well be escalating in intensity over the next cen- 
tury. “The affluent peoples of the world, who are also the giants in develop- 
tent, trade, industry, technology and military power, are mostly white. But 
the white people themselves are only a minority in world population and each 
year they represent a smaller percentage of the whole. . . . The non-white 
Percentage in 1967 . . . was 68.8 percent.” : s 
Within thirty years the total population of the world will be about 
6,365,000,000 people. “That explosive increase will be predominantly non- 
White, and the white minority will then relatively have become almost tiny; 
not to, mention how diminutive it will be a century from now, in 2070, wher 
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‘ “projections foresee a world population total a 23,324,000,000 at current 
growth rates. One may already envisage poor bodine the prospect before 
long of a non-white backlash on a global scale. : 

There is of Course the problem of alienation and race below the global level, 
and Bunche concentrated on its occurrence in the United States. “In more 
than three hundred years in the land, nearly two hundred since the adoption 
of the Constitution, and more than a century after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the black American is still deprived of full citizenship, is still excluded 
from the mainstream of American life, is still the victim of gross social in- 

justice by a white majority in which racism is widely prevalent.” 

Bunche, however, rejects the call to “black separatism.” “It seems painfully 
clear to me that there is no possibility in the affluent, highly industrialized | 
and technological white-majority American society for anyone to be at once 
black, separate and equal.” | 

“The picture I have presented,” Bunche said, “has been largely but unavoid- 

ably negative and gloomy. The theme of this Conference requires the focus to | 

x be on alienation, which is a negative and disheartening subject. But alienation | 

in its racial and many other forms is a bitter fact of life.” Nevertheless, Bunche | 
N is optimistic. “Racism is a matter of man’s attitudes and these can be changed | 
and, I believe, they will be changed when men come fully to realize the fatal | 


alternative. Mankind is well-practiced at pulling back from the brink of self- 
extinction.” 


III. PUBLIC LECTURES 


As has been indicated, these lectures, given by a distinguished set of inter- 
national scholars, were extremely broad with tegard to subject matter. Yet 
the topics, for the most part, were never far away from the theme of alienation. 
In his lecture “Fact and Fiction” R. K, Narayan described the metamor- 
phosis of “fact” into “fiction” in the creation of his short story “A Breath of 
Lucifer.” In the “fact” portion of his lecture he recounted certain of his ex- 
Pemences while recuperating from an eye operation, the most significant being 
his relationship to a male nurse who loved his spirits (alcoholic) as well as 
the Patient he otherwise served admirably. The nurse, in one of his more 
euphoric moods, on one occasion led Narayan, temporarily blinded by the 
Operation, away from his familiar room and bed and out into a strange, dark 
world, accented by the smell of sulfur from his guide’s burning matches. In 
the “fiction” part of his lecture, Narayan read the short story fashioned out 
Of the elements of this situation, much to the delight of the audience, which 
d perhaps been Prepared for sterner stuff. The subject of alienation was 
ly encountered here, but the focus on the process of creativity 
stimulated some interest in the connection between alienation and 
tmer being considered by many of the members (for example, 
tely associated with the latter. 
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tension arising between technology and human values, a tension directly in- 
volving alienation. Man is defined by his rationality, thus involving him in a 
paradox. The most significant product of his rationality is his technology. But 
this is at the same time his most alienating influence. This paradox was seen 
to be most clearly manifested, according to Koraé, in the landing of man on 
the moon (which happened during the middle of the conference} at a time 
when two-thirds of the world’s population go hungry. 

Alienation in its social aspect was touched upon by two public lecturers, 
Herbert Ma and Robert Elegant. Ma’s lecture “Law and Morals in the 
Changing Chinese Society” centered on the gradual shift from i (morals) to 
fa (law) in the Republic of China. The shift from a personal sort of law based 
on li to an impersonal one futhering national interests based on fa seems, 
according to Ma, necessary to bringing about modernization. Given that there 
is this shift, a claim well documented in his speech, Ma left the audience with 
a puzzling question. “While it may still be too early to generalize [about the 
causes of alienation] industrialization and urbanization [are] partly to be held 
responsible. Now . . . can the developing countries not learn from the experi- 
ences of modern Western society? Must the developing countries go through 
the same difficult and painful periods? To bring the matter back to our subject 
[alienation] we see that the . . . increase that the role impersonal legal con- 
trols play in a society which is moving towards industrialization and urban- 
ization will contribute to bringing the society to a frustrating situation. Can 
or cannot the changing Chinese society, in which non-legal control has had a 
long and glorious history, strike some sort of balance [with the use of im- 
Personal legal controls] ?” Ma was hopeful that such a balance might be found. 

Elegant’s lecture “China and Asia: Two Dialogues” revealed the products 
of the lecturer’s expert China watching, though the theme of alienation was 
only touched on in passing when he characterized Communist China as an 
alienated nation, having in the past sixty or seventy years “been driven to the 
Tejection not only of the values of Western society, but also of many of her 
basic values and institutions.” According to him, mainland China has had two 
overriding goals since the Communist take-over: internally, to create a utopia 
in which there might be a perfect society with a nonexploitative bureaucracy ; 
and externally, to regain the respect of other nations. Elegant interpreted the 
failure to attain these goals as being a result of the intransigence of human 
Nature and the tradition-bound character of Chinese society. The results of 
these failures were shown in China’s becoming a bourgeois society, and in the 
bureaucracy’s taking over, both trends being recognized by Mao Tse-tung as 
arly as twelve years ago. 

_ The recent cultural revolution was an attempt to stop these trends. Accord- 
Ng to Elegant, it was, on the whole, a failure. Even though Mao has remained 
In Power, his “victory” is only a façade. The power of the military has been 
creased at his expense, since it was the only organization that was left after 


€ party was split or destroyed by the revolution. It is now the most cautious. 
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a Willing to risk a political forecast, Elegant did not foresee war between China 
and Russia, holding that China very much wants to be left alone to restore 
internal order. s$ pri 

£ Though the term “alienation” was not used once, Toshihiko Izutsu s lecture 
entitled “Metaphysical Thinking in Islam” nevertheless had direct bearing on 
one of the ‘key concepts of alienation, the discussion of which occupied per- 
haps the greatest proportion of the members’ time. This sort of alienation is 
found in systems that posit the underlying unity of all things, for example, 
Vedānta. Alienation may then be construed as a separation from the under- 
lying unity through ignorance or “epistemological distance.” One does not 
realize the essential unity of the individual and the Absolute, and is therefore 
alienated from it. Izutsu showed that Islam also posits the underlying unity 
of all things, which would therefore involve this account of alienation. 

One overcomes the “epistemological distance’ between knower and the 
known not from the outside by knowing existence as an object of knowledge, 
“but from the inside by man’s becoming or rather being, existence itself; that 
is, by man’s self-realization.” 

This self-realization is not possible “so long as there remains in man his 
ego-consciousness. . . . The reality of existence is immediately grasped only 
when the empirical self-hood is annihilated, when the ego-consciousness is 
completely dissolved into the consciousness of reality, or rather the conscious- 
ness which is reality. Hence the supreme importance attached in this type of 
philosophy to the experience of fana’ . . . the total annihilation of ego-conscious- 
ness,” 

Characterizing this difficult concept, Izutsu maintained that “the state of 
fana’ is not merely the subjective state realized in man, it is at one and the same 
time the realization or actualization of absolute reality itself. Fang’ is certainly 
2 human experience . . . but not solely a human experience. When one does 
Sepenience it, he is not himself, In this sense, man is not the subject of the 
experience; the subject is rather the metaphysical reality itself. In other words, 

the human experience of fang is itself the self-actualization of reality itself.” 

But beyond fana there is another state of understanding, that of baga’ or 
survival. In this state the empirical ego is resuscitated from nothingness. 
Rather, “what is resuscitated is outwardly the same ... man, but he is a man 
who has transcended his own determination. He regains his normal daily 
Pees puedes and accordingly the normal daily phenomenal world of multi- 
Pilcity spreads itself out before his eyes. The world of multiplicity appears 


again in all its rich colors and forms and yet the man perceives it now as being 
beyond all determinations,” 


phy the objective structure of reality is con- 
n the other side of the subjective structure of 
d baga’ are both subjective and objective. “The 

e taken as two dimensions or two aspects of one 
_ and the same reality.” The o 
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state of fang is jma‘ or gathering. The objective state corresponding to the 
subjective state of bag is second separation. 

Concerning the subjective and objective aspects of the first stage of under- 
standing, Izutsu says, “The world of being would be looked at in an entirely 
different light by one who has reached the subjective state of fang’. .. . Multi- 
plicity is no longer observable. As all psychological commotion and agitation 
become reduced to the point of nothingness in the experience of fang’, the 
ontological commotion that has hitherto characterized the external world 
also comes down to an absolute stillness. . . .” 

The sense in which there is unity in multiplicity and multiplicity in unity in 
the Islamic view of reality is well expressed in a number of evocative meta- 
phors, according to Izutsu. He took this example from The Garden of Mys- 
teries: “The bright night amidst the dark daylight.” His explication: 


The “bright night” in the expression refers to the peculiar structure of reality 
as it discloses itself at the subjective and objective stage of fana’ in which one 
witnesses the annihilation of all outward manifestations of reality. It is might 
because at this stage nothing is discernible. All things have lost their proper 
colors and forms and have sunk into the darkness of the original indiscrimina- 
tion. This metaphysical night, however, is said to be bright because Absolute 
Reality in itself—that is apart from all considerations of the limitations set by 
the very structure of our human, relative consciousness—is essentially lumi- 
nous, illuminating itself as well as all others. 


The second half of the expression “amidst the dark daylight” means, accord- 
ing to Izutsu, “that this Absolute Unity is revealing itself in the very midst 
of multiplicity in the form of relative things. In this sense . . . the Absolute 
Reality is clearly visible in the external world, just as everything is visible in 
the daylight. However, the daylight in which all of these things are revealed 
to our eyes is but a phenomenal daylight. The things that appear in it are in 
themselves of the nature of darkness and non-existence. This is why the day- 
light is said to be dark.” 

A second metaphor, one characterizing the ontological status of the phenom- 
enal world relative to the Absolute, is that of a firebrand twirled in a circle at 
night. The circle of light produced by the turning firebrand is to the firebrand 
as the phenomenal world is to the Absolute. As Izutsu puts it, “The phenom- 
enal world is a trace left behind by the incessant creative activity of the 
Absolute.” 


IV. CONFERENCE LECTURES AND CONFERENCE SESSIONS 


The Fifth East-West Philosophers’ Conference was conceived as a relatively 
Unstructured conference in order to encourage as much spontaneous inter- 
change as possible among the participants. This interchange was brought about 
in several ways. The assembled membership was presented with a problem 
area at the beginning of each week in the conference lecture. The members 


then separated into five groups (see Chart 1) which met for intensive dis- 
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“CHART 1: Conference structure (typical week) j 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
a 


Afternoon conference conference conference 
sessions* sessions sessions 
n 
Evening conference public plenary conference public 
lecture lecture session with sessions panelt 
(plenary panel of 
session) discussantst 


* Membership was divided into five sections meeting concomitantly, with twenty members 
in each section, Membership of the sections was reorganized each week so that each 
conference member would have the opportunity to participate in conference sessions with 
almost all other members during the course of the conference. 

+ Panel composed of one discussant from each section. 

t Panel composed of the chairmen of the five sections. 


cussions during the rest of that week. The discussion was guided by two mem- 
bers of each section who had special duties, the section chairman and the 
discussant. The chairman chose the specific topics for discussion, set rules for 
interaction, and so on, and later appeared in the public panel at the end of the 
week, where he presented the “findings” of his group. The discussant was 
given the responsibility of stimulating discussion through advancing specific 
critiques of the conference lecture or through a particular relevant theory of 
his own. In addition, the discussant appeared in a panel before the membership 
on Wednesday night to share some dominant line of thought that had arisen 
in his respective section. 

In order that each group might have the benefit of knowing what was occur- 


ting in the others, there was a conference Teporter assigned to each section to 
record the main line of discussi 


distributed the next day with th 


on. The resulting summaries or minutes were 
c € hope that promising lines of thought revealed | 
in the minutes of one section might be taken up in another. The attempt was 
thus made to take advantage of small group discussion without the possible | 
isolation of the groups from each other. 
A as has been pointed out, maximum interchange was encouraged 
ee the weekly reorganization of the group, so that by the end of the five 
: Tee everyone had had an opportunity to work with almost everyone else. 
7 ae eee Sa mee was accomplished by organizing the membership 
ee p ions built around conference lectures, guided by sec- 
| fae ‘ uscussants, linked to the membership as a whole by con- 
: porary section minutes and Teconstituted each week to insure diversity. 


a 


V. CHARACTERIZATIONS OF ALIENATION 


I 3 EE I 

r. ee on alienation one would expect to see a concerted effort to 

: Sia ace) eo n another age a “real” definition would have been € 
ght. But in this age of “family resemblances” it is now dogma that no such 7 
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definition in terms of common and peculiar 
What in fact developed, as each individual gave his account of this general 
term, was an implicit “taxonomy” of the possible meanings of alienation from 
every side—social, psychological, religious, and philosophical. Thus Paul °* 
Schilpp proposed that a definition of alienation cannot be given without a 
definition of man. (Many other conference members, such as Koraé, felt this 

to be true also.) Accordingly, Schilpp proposed that man is that animal which 

has unique capacity for (1) abstract rational reflection, (2) moral judgment, 
choices, and acts, and (3) spiritual self-transcendence (in art, science, etc.). 

It was then suggested that alienation could be characterized as a failure to 
develop any one of the three capacities, 


properties could be forthcoming. os 


On the other hand, Louis Wasserman gave a similarly structured account 
of alienation from a psychological point of view, citing Maslow’s Psychology 
of Being. According to this view, the human organism has certain needs— 

f physical needs, need for security, need for personal identity, and so on. Aliena- 
i tion consists of a severe or hyperdeprivation of these requirements. 

At the same time though in a different session, Samuel Keen defined aliena- 
tion simply as “unprincipled behavior” and offered several “principles of 
human society” as a model for locating various foci of alienation. These foci 
involve speech, promises, work, reproduction, civility, hope for the future, and 
respect for ecology. If one is frustrated in any of these areas, then alienation 
occurs. Thus with speech, the corresponding form of alienation is failure to 
understand or communicate; with promises, it is lying, and so on. Keen was 
immediately taken to task by the members of his section, in particular Eliot 
i Deutsch, Richard DeMartino, and S. Cromwell Crawford, who argued that 
Í his model could not account for self-alienation, which is still possible even 
| when one follows all of the “principles of society.” 
| Early in the first week there was some speculation that alienation might best 

© approached through the development of an affective scale for measuring the 

degrees of alienation, ranging from extreme discontinuity between the I and 
| not-I (“nausea”) to the feeling of continuity manifested in wonder and 
delight. 

Daya Krishna too felt that the idea of a continuum played a role in the 
characterization of alienation. In his conference lecture at the beginning of 
the fifth week he quoted Leo Srole, who explicitly asserted that “ ‘self-to- 
others-belongineness,’ ‘self-to-others-distance, and ‘self-to-others-alienation’ 
orm a continuum and that ‘Eunomis’ and ‘Anomia’ can be studied at both 
macro and micro levels.”® eas $ 

Th contrast to these concrete and socially-oriented characterizations of 
alienation, Paul Weiss presented a metaphysical view. He first distinguished 

‘tween the Eastern approach to metaphysics, in which a wise man tries to 
ng enlightenment to others, and the Western approach, in which the ulti- 
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oe Srole, “Social Integration and Certain Corollaries,” American Sociological Renew 
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mate preconditions of knowledge are sought through discussion and dialectic. 
Following the Western approach, Weiss argued that the phenomenon of 
alienation is found in a departure from what ought to be. An ideal state of 
“ affairs measures the present state of affairs and finds it wanting. In this sense 
alienation involves a “fall” from a more desirable state. Hence, alienation is 
the state of undesirable separation from a former union. Weiss’s view met 
with some opposition in his conference session. Krishna argued that on this 
account one ought to be in a state of constant alienation because one is not 
perfect. But he claimed that he was certainly not alienated. Further, he claimed 
that he never fell from an ideal state. Rather the ideal against which he 
measures himself is a future possibility which draws him forward. 

Richard Popkin argued that much alienation now stems not from poverty or 
exploitation, but from the gap between facts and values, between what is 
claimed to be the case and what is the case. This is the sort of alienation that 
has characterized student revolts. 

Robert Solomon and Jerome Segal each felt that in order to characterize 
alienation it would be well to examine with extreme care some single instance Í 
or paradigm of alienation. They chose marriage. The intention was not to | 
reason from that case to general principles but to illustrate the general prin- 
ciple by a complete appreciation of one of its concrete instances. This proposal 
met stout resistance from those (K. N. Jayatilleke and Misha Jezernik) who 
felt that a definition must come before the discussion of its instances. This 
tension between the concrete and abstract persisted throughout the conference. 


Difficulties. A major difficulty as seen by most Eastern members of the confer- 
; ence was that “the concept of alienation was alien to the East.” The problem 


was to construe a working definition of alienation that would involve these | 
philosophies in an illuminating way. 


During the first public panel Izutsu expressed very well the difficulty of 
dealing with alienation in Eastern philosophy and also indicated a solution. 


o asserting that the concept of alienation was alien to the East, he con- 
tinued: 


Let me subscribe to this position that there are in the Eastern position facts 
and ideas that may most properly be indicated by the word “alienation.” More- 
ee r a certain sense in which we could safely say that the sense of the 
fee Goes tion of existential alienation is at the root of all major religions in 
Quran n or example, this applies exactly to the origin of Islam. In the 
th evan is constantly reminded that he is going astray from the straight 

: ae which is belief, absolute and pure, in God. . . . His going astray, 1” 
ees, would be nothing but a case of alienation. If we approach the 
natter trom this point of view, it would be absurd to deny the existence © 


=. phenomena and ideas there i i i oncept 
= aa most conveniently viewed in terms of the c 


Se ee 


Tzutsu went on to sa i a : the 
y that it must alw nd that 
~ Bast does‘not share th, ays be kept clearly in mi 


e West’s unique historical concept of alienation dating 
= from Hegel. The East i i Po: only 
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beginning to assimilate it. This assimilation is not without irony. As Izutsu 
put it, “One of the Iranian professors of philosophy at Teheran University told 
mé just a few months ago with a touch of sarcasm, ‘Some of thẹ Iranian young 
people are trying to learn how to feel alienated because they think it is a 
shame not to feel alienated as men living in this world do.’ ” And, “a few years 
ago a bestseller writer on existentialism in Turkey wrote in one of his works 
... It should not remain forever the privilege of Western people to be bored 
with existence. We also have an equal right.’ ” 

So it is well to distinguish between the explicit Western sense of alienation 
just now becoming familiar to certain Easterners and the broader implicit 
sense in which Easterners may be alienated by straying from the path (Islam, 
Buddhism) or living in disharmony with Nature (Taoism), for example. 

Of course the question was immediately raised whether being alienated in 
this broad sense was sufficiently similar to being alienated in the Western sense 
to merit its use in this way. John Smith argued during the first public panel 
that it did make sense. In response to a challenge that alienation in this broad 
sense was “radically discontinuous” with the Western concept, he replied that 


It does seem to me that it’s important to be concerned with continuity in 
thought as well as radical distinctions. One might well say, well, look, the odd 
numbers are radically distinct from the even numbers. (I think they are.) 
Therefore they’re not both numbers. It seems to me that you have to look at 
any distinction or set of distinctions and see whether you are really justified 
in seeing a radical discontinuity or whether there may not be a certain spectrum 
of meaning and analogy from one end to another. . . . 


In this spirit we may appreciate the following two contributions. Pa 

T’ang Chün-i in the first week said that the term closest to “alienation in 
Chinese is roughly translated into English as “to become object.” He sug- 
gested that man becomes alienated when he is objectified, when he is treated as 
a thing rather than as a person. He further felt that Rollo May was correct in 
linking alienation with the loss of significance. 

In the fifth week S. E. Lee introduced the concept of chung shu as a way of 
analyzing alienation. The meaning of chung shu, according to Lee, has to do 
with loyalty (chung) and “intensive empathy” (shu). Thomé Fang further 
clarified chung shu as “the attempt to enter into the heart of the matter with 
intensive empathy.” Isn’t chung shu a proper way, it was argued, to overcome 
the subject-object relationship in which both subject and object have their 
Own set of situations, space, time, and history which conflict and result in 
alienation ? Mies 

Further, Fang characterized alienation in the West as a result of the deistic 
Position which takes the Divine to be absolutely transcendent, ‘a failing not 
found, according to Fang, in the pantheism in the East. 

discussion of these various approaches was hampered to some degree 
Y certain semantic difficulties. For example, three main senses of alienation 
€merged in discussion and were not always distingushed. 


(1) During eho firstumeninéallowing Bablecdaros, lectins, “being alienated” 
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a likely to mean “being clinically or pathologically alienated.” A society 
(consider Fromm’s The Sane Society) as well as an individual could be 
alienated in this.sense. Of course, by extension even individuals not neuroticaily 
or psychotically alienated might fall within the denotation of this concept. 

(2) A second undercurrent occasionally surfaced in the form of a different 
use of the term. Here “being alienated” meant “being socially or politically 
alienated” ; that is, being a member of a deprived class or minority group. 

(3) Further, as we have seen, “being alienated” might mean being “cut off 
from God” or “deviating from the true path.” This sense of alienation may be 
called essential alienation. 

There is the additional problem of whether one is subjectively or objectively 
alienated. Most members felt that the distinction was an important one, since 
it was felt that a person could be alienated without feeling alienated and vice 
versa. It may be helpful to look at the respects in which it is related to the 
three senses of alienation we have just distinguished. 

For a person who is clinically alienated the subjective/objective distinction 
does not usually arise. On this level feeling alienated is usually a sufficient 
condition for being alienated. Yet on the social level this is not the case. It 
would be possible for a person to be alienated and not feel alienated and 
perhaps vice versa, For example, a member of a minority group may not feel 
he is alienated; this may come with dawning social consciousness. And a 
person who is not of a minority group may yet feel alienated, though we would 
perhaps not wish to speak of his alienation as being specifically social. (He 
may; for example, simply be clinically alienated.) Thus the objective/subjec- 
tive distinction takes on a significance here. One may be objectively, but not 
subjectively, alienated and vice versa. 

On the essential level the matter is similar. One might be essentially alienated 
and yet not be socially or clinically alienated. And a person may be clinically 
and socially alienated and not be essentially alienated. 
question of whether the particular alienation under 

contingent. Thus Nathan Rotenstreich held that 


ecessary (or ontological) in nature. 
tion chaired by Shu-hsien Liu was as successful 
se different senses of alienation. According to the 
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In fact, in order to clarify the semantic history of the term “alienation” 
Professor Richard McKeon was asked to give an additional conference lecture. 
He sketched the history of the “designations of alienation,” distinguishing 
three general classes. First is the class where the primary sense of the term is 
positive, as in Roman law where alienatio (alienation) and its derivative 
abalienatio refer to the successful conveyance of property. This class also in- 
cludes the mystical use of alienation, as in Philo Judaeus: “for since we hold 
that knowledge comes into being through alienation (Greek allotridsei) from 
sense and body, it would follow that lovers of wisdom reject rather than 
choose sense.’ 

The second class is distinguished from the first by the negative primary 
meaning of the various designations of the term, as in the writings of Marx 
and Feuerbach. Marx: “The positive suppression of private property as appro- 
priation of human life is therefore the positive suppression of all alienation.” 

The third general class of designations is distinguished by having neither a 
primarily positive or negative sense. Such is the case, McKeon feels, in con- 
temporary discourse. One must not suppose that the meanings, semantically at 
least, are taken after the Marx-Feuerbach negative model. 

McKeon’s thesis certainly is consistent with Rollo May’s notion of “normal 
anxiety” and “creative alienation,’ and Krishna’s notion that alienation has a 
positive use. In fact, one of the more surprising (and to some no doubt 
puzzling) contentions of the conference was the view shared by a number of 
conference members that alienation could very definitely be positive, or at least 
have positive consequences. 

Summing up the points of agreement concerning alienation at the end of the 
conference, Dr. Kaplan had this to say: 


We have, I think, quite generally agreed that alienation is not the same as 
feeling oneself removed. . . . There is a kind of detachment which belongs to 
the artist, to the sage, to the saint, to the prophet—and, if I may, add without 
Presumption for our calling—to the philosopher as well. And if alienation does 
not lie in detachment, neither, we have generally agreed, does it lie in dissent. 
For the dissenter is very much engaged; the dissenter is still full of hope. ... 
One respect in which we have all been willing to recognize alienation is when 
It takes the form of apathy —when it expresses itself in indifference or despair. 


It was to the psychodynamics of this despair that the first conference lecturer, 
Rollo May, turned his attention. 


VI. SCIENCE/PHILOSOPHY 


Given the psychological orientation of the theme alienation, the contributions 
of the various social sciences were met with surprising ambivalence by many. 
Conference members. During the first plenary session (following Rollo May’s 
Conference lecture) Krishna asked the membership what they, ENON they 
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should talk about. There was already an extensive set of psychological and 
sociological works treating alienation. Did the philosophers feel they could 
duplicate these,a priori? Natividad Barranda challenged the conference leader- 
ship regarding their decision to begin the conference with psychology. How 
could philosophers be expected to work in an area outside philosophy? Others 
felt that philosophy could very well treat of alienation by in fact bypassing 
mere empirical theories. Still others felt that the findings of psychology were 
limited by being “particular,” whereas the findings of philosophy were 
“general.” 

It was perhaps this latter view that created such resistance on the part of 
the membership, both Eastern and Western, in the attempt to characterize 
alienation by looking at particular examples. In any case, the presence of 
psychology side-by-side with philosophy made many members uneasy. What 
exactly did May say? 

In order to describe the psychodynamics of alienation he introduced the case 
history of a “Dorothy” who was triply alienated: alienated from her parents 
by their exploitation, alienated from society by being a N egro, and alienated 
from Nature by being unable to procreate. May revealed these three alienations 
and their interrelationships as he described his progressive understanding of 
Dorothy’s illness. 

When she came to him, she had been declared unanalyzable by two psychi- 
atrists and did not herself feel that she deserved help. She was aware only that 
she could not carry through a pregnancy, having had eight miscarriages and 
abortions. May learned in the first session that her stepfather had exploited . 
her since she was eleven as a prostitute and that the prostitution had continued 
through college until nursing school, when she finally was able to leave his 
household. 

The connection between her alienation from her family and her present dif- 
ficulties did not become clear until May had analyzed certain of her dreams. 
The key lay in the following dream: “Sato Tuns away again. I am yelling, 
running after him. I save Sato from a man. Because of this I owe the man Í 
some treat. He knows me because he saw me doing my exercises. I invite him 
to dinner. He reaches over and touches me sexually. I try to kick him, but I f 
get bumped in the back, I feel a push toward him every time I bump him. I 
e around and see my mother pushing me toward him.” 

E decided,” says May, “that what kept her having miscarriages was some 
struggle with her mother, the feeling that if she had a baby, the mother would 
kill her.” 3 

The drama of her psychoanalysis took on some significance when Dorothy 
became pregnant shortly after it began. Could she be cured sufficiently to carry 
through this pregnancy? 
~ From the dream May concluded that “she could not muster up her own 
= Tage consciously against her mother and father. . , .” He says, “I decided that 
+ WOuld express my anger for her” [italics mine]. Thereafter whenever it 

would seem that she might lose the baby through a miscarri d had such a 
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dream, May would attack chiefly the mother, “expressing the anger and rage 
which this girl had never dared to express.” 

When he began giving vent to rage against her mother, “she sat rather mute, 
somewhat surprised. Each time she would have the harbinger of a miscarriage 
with such a dream, I would again attack the figures in the dream, She began 
to identify with my anger, then to develop some feelings that she had a right 
to have the baby whether the parents wanted her to or not. She then separately 
called the parents up and told them firmly to stay out of her life until after 
the baby was born.” A normal baby was born that spring to the very great joy 
of her husband and herself. May noted significantly that she named her child 
Adam. 

The next important theme in May’s presentation concerned the role psy- 
chiatry can perform with respect to the value crises of the age. In this respect 
psychiatry plays a Cassandra role. Thus, Freud detected in his patients the 
preoccupation with sex that later was to become endemic throughout the 
culture in the 1920s. It is important to understand, according to May, that this 
preoccupation with sex was not caused by Freud, it was simply predicted by 
him. 

Just as Freud’s clinical work enabled him to make this prediction, so did 
May and others predict a generalized concern with anxiety in the 1960s from 
the problems their patients brought to them in the later 1930s and early 1940s. 
In speaking of the late thirties and early forties, May says, 


Some therapists, including myself, were impressed by the fact that anxiety 
was appearing in many of our patients not merely as a symptom of repression 
or pathology, but as a generalized character state. In those days little concern 
had been shown in this country for anxiety other than as a symptom of pathol- 
ogy. But in the 1950s a radical change became evident. Everyone was talking 
about anxiety and there were conferences on the problem on every hand. The 
concept of normal anxiety gradually became accepted in the psychiatric litera- 
ture. Everybody, normal as well as neurotic, seemed to be aware that he was 
living in an age of anxiety. 

A third example of psychiatry playing a Cassandra role involves the predic- 
tion of the problem of alienation and identity. “This was found as a preoccupa- 
tion of neurotic patients in the 1950s (Erickson, 1950; May, 1953; Wheels, 
1957). But only in the 1960s did it become endemic throughout the whole 
culture.” 

A fourth and new example of psychiatry playing the Cassandra role May 
believes to be one deriving not so much from a lack of identity, but from a lack 
of significance. “What’s the good of knowing who I am if I can't affect any 
One?” The chief characteristic of this new type of alienation is a feeling of 
Powerlessness. Two quotes make this clear. Hannah Arendt, speaking on the 
‘impotence of power,” said, “The U.S. is deep in malaise and neither the 
80vernment nor the people feel they have the power to do anything about it.” 

ans Morgenthau: “Majority rule, for which men have struggled for cen- 
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So this lack af significance arises from the breakdown of myths and symbols 
by which man has communicated with other men, which is the third major 
theme in May’s presentation. He understands myth in the sense Cassirer éx- 
presses in Language and Myth. “We have our discursive, operational language, 
but we have,no shared language to communicate things of feeling, will and 
spirit. . . . Our transitional period, when one age is dying and the new one 
not yet born, can be seen as parallel to the end of the Hellenistic period and 
the end of the Middle Ages, when similarly the accepted symbols and myths of 
the time became bankrupt.” 

May does not spend as much time as we might wish expanding this theme, 
but of course his main purpose is to describe the psychodynamics of alienation. 
Nevertheless, his account of what he considers to be the basic cause of aliena- 
tion in our time is interesting and suggestive. Among the “myths” that domi- 
nate now are the following: “There is an actual feeling of impotence while the 
individual is assured that he has great power.” Further, “the individual is 

$ assured of his own increasing health while at the same time there are the 

} unseen threats, e.g., atomic radiation. This is why our emphasis on longevity 

and even ‘immortality’ (such as occurs in the transplanting of bodily organs) is 
of dubious value, since it adds to the contradiction.” Finally, “the individual is 
assured of his own increasing freedom at the same moment that he experiences 
the draft and other ways of being manipulated and controlled.” 


Philosophy or psychology? During the first week ideas concerning the things 

the philosophers thought they might do with the scientific findings began to 
crystallize. One such crystallization was put forth by R. C. Pandeya at the 

public panel at the end of the first week. He took May’s analysis of Dorothy 

to be “purely” scientific, a psychological account and as such, unanalyzable by 

the philosopher. The philosopher’s task is not empirical and cannot therefore 

be influenced by empirical findings, The philosopher’s task is normative. 

: Scientific findings, such as how to cure clinical alienation, are facts, neutral, 
nonnormative. His view was not atypical. 
Yet, according to Pandeya, the philoso 
psychology in certain ways. He can 
evaluate the validity of 
science, which is, strictly 
But of course, it is reley. 


pher can comment on a discipline of 
analyze assumptions, check consistency, 
generalizations. In short, he can do philosophy of 
speaking, not empirical since it is a reconstruction. 
ant to science. Pandeya then proceeded to give a 
at was within the purview of the philosopher. He 
e assumption that all societies are “unidimensional” 
ide “alternative sets of values.” If one makes this 
peu be bound to hold that “if those factors [such as lack 
K ntity] are present, the phenomenon of alienation is bound to appear.” 
given that those same factors occur in a “multidimensional” culture, then 
not necessarily follow, since there would then be alternative 
identity, “Pandeya felt that India was such a multidimensional 
tepnabivectualuecstancturoa ioflesecobseiinclaiitiains religions. 
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The key assumption that some felt Pandeya made is that the philosopher is 
justified in dealing with the high-level assumptions a psychologist makes 
because they are not empirical and so are not in the purview, of the sciences is 
themselves. But certainly, it was argued, the high-level assumptions that he 
examines would fall within the purview of the psychologist, because he would 
be concerned to note what “options” a person had in a society where he felt 
alienated, and the most general features of a culture which encourage or dis- 


courage alienation. 


One alternative to approaching psychology as mere subject matter for philos- 
ophy of science might be to approach psychology as containing philosophical 
assertions and ideas per se. May, after all, not only gave an account of the 
psychodynamics of alienation, but also suggested that the alienation of our 
time is for the most part due to the breakdown of myths and symbols through 
which men have communicated with one another. Certainly he moves along the 
narrow line between philosophy and science. But then, so does Cassirer. Yet 
very few would deny that his work with myths is outside philosophy.§ 


Sociology. Members of the conference were somewhat more open to the role 


of sociology as an aid in understanding alienation, even members from Asian 
countries who might be expected to feel that sociology only treats “sympto- 
matic” alienation, rather than “essential” or “ontological” alienation. 

Again, the tension with which we are concerned can best be analyzed after 
a look at the main issues in the second week’s conference lecture on sociology 
given by Matao Noda. Noda’s thesis was that “the process of modernization of 
the social system shows in general the decline of traditional community and the 
predominance of an urban society consisting of many overlapping associations. 
Communal relations such as family ties always subsist, but they tend to be 
reduced to a minimum.” 

Such a process has two phases, according to Noda. The first phase occurred 
when workers were exploited in the Industrial Revolution, and the second 
takes place when man is made a cog in a vast bureaucratic machine. 


We are well acquainted nowadays with how the alienation of man figures in 
both stages of modernization. In the first stage poverty and misery on the part 
of the workers, class antagonism, and so on loom up. Socialist thinkers were 
Occupied with these aspects of alienation. In the second stage the so-called 
atomization of individuals is the apparent evil. A number of moralists and 
Sociologists have insisted on this. Men submit themselves to a mechanical order 

oth in labor and in managing business. They have few organic relations. 

ence a form of “loneliness” pervades all. Men may suffer from anxiety or 
they may be captured by some ideological frenzy. 


° 


As I have indicated, the members’ wariness to the sociological approach to 


St is interesting to note that in Being, Becoming and Behavior (a collection of readings 
in the social sciences, edited by one of the conference members, Floyd Matson), part 5 is 
Sntitled “The Spire: Philosophy as Psychology,” and includes Cassirer, Jaspers, Tillich, 
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the problem of alienation was not as strong as with the earlier psychological 
approach. Nevertheless, a tension between science and philosophy could be 
discerned herecas well. In part the tension consists in leaving the analysis of 
the sociological sources of alienation at an abstract (and therefore philosoph- 
ical!) level, rather than speculating on certain down-to-earth, concrete alterna- 
tives to alienating community structures. Several conference members 
remarked upon the lack of examination of community structures that were 
supposed, in principle at least, to reduce alienation. Rotenstreich commented 
on the kibbutz, but suggested that it was too early to tell whether its structure 
was a positive influence against alienation. Pandeya mentioned a religion- 
centered business community in India. But apart from these there was little 
imaginative speculation such as one might expect from a group of philosophers. 
If it is the goal of philosophy to articulate long-range goals, as some argued, 
then surely imaginative thought-experiments about the consequences of adopt- 
ing certain values are most important. A natural subject for discussion would 
have been “utopian” communities. 

The tension between science and philosophy arose also in part from the idea 
that science, or sociology, is value-neutral where philosophy is not. How then 
can a study of sociology be relevant to philosophy? This false dichotomy was 
sensed by several members who felt that sociology already had a normative 
function, at least implicitly, and that this normative function should be made 
explicit and public. Tomonobu Imamichi in this spirit proposed a kind of 
sociology that was value-oriented, calling it an “agatho-sociology.” 


VII, ONTOLOGICAL/CONTINGENT NATURE OF ALIENATION 


Two conference lecturers, Rotenstreich and Krishna, argued that alienation 
plays a more fundamental role in human affairs than has generally been recog- 
nized. Their position may be summarized as asserting that alienation is “onto- 
logical” or “necessary,” A third conference lecturer, Thomé Fang, asserted 
that alienation might appear necessary or ontological in nature, but only as a 


result of conceiving of God or the Absolute as utterly transcendent, as he felt 
occurred in the West. 


Rotenstreich, Rotenstreich’s main point, put forward in his conference lecture, 
is that alienation plays a v. 


ital role in one’s social structure. His position with 

respect to the necessity and even desirability of alienation can best be seen 
in the light of his initial crucial distinction between the personal and social 
spheres within which alienation might occur. “In the personal sphere, a human 
being is considered to be alienated when he does not have the inner power 
necessary for guiding his life, when parts of his own biography look strange tO 
that 1s to say, when he cannot find a place for these parts in his awareness 
own self-identity.” But in the “social and political sphere, we naturally 
direction from the relation of the person to his own self to his relation 
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the social field is meant to point to the fact that human beings find society and 
its institutions not only beyond their compass, but also and mainly beyond 
their possible control. In the personal sphere alienation is opposed mainly to 
identity or identification, while in the social sphere alienation is opposed mainly 
to control and participation.” 

Thus two ways of dealing with alienation are distinguished. If one is alien- 
ated in the personal sphere, that is, self-alienated, then identification is the 
contrasting state, and the one which the psychiatrist aims to secure. If one is 
socially alienated, “participation and control” define the contrasting state which 
political action aims to secure. 

It might be thought that one overcomes social alienation in the same manner 
as personal alienation. But this is not the case. “There cannot be an initial 
identity between every individual as such and the social area in general.” 
According to Rotenstreich, Marx places undue emphasis on identification as 
a cure for social ills, however accurate are his individual critiques of concrete 
problems. 


“k 


We have to agree to the criticism of society with regard to the use of human 
beings as means for ends, as means in the decisions made by societies and their 
institutions. When societies are controlled by individuals or corporations inter- 
ested in profit-making, which make individuals subservient to this objective of 
profit, alienation takes place. Social criticism pointing out alienation of this 
nature is thus legitimate and justified. But from this it does not follow that 
any individual can be fully identifed with the process of economic activity. 
His personal orbit can never be fully identified with the total social rhythm. 
His personal spontaneity cannot, as a matter of principle, fully coincide with 
any social organization. 


The impossibility of such identification is shown by the analogy of language. 
It exists independently of the individual. “The human being has a linguistic 
capacity as an individual, but the language he is speaking is not his own.” The 
individual is spontaneous and free, the institution is not, yet “the full conver- 
gence of the factor of spontaneity on the one hand and the institution on the 
other is neither possible nor desirable from the point of view of the intrinsic 
Structure of human activity and creativity. In every objectivization there is 
alienation.” 

Suppose the identification is to take place through the nationalization of the 
Means of production. Such nationalization does not create a 


convergence between the individual’s spontaneity and the social order. Na- 
tionalization or socialization is, after all, a form of organization, a form whereb 
the individuals, although not directly subordinated to other individuals, are 
still dependent—to say the least—upon anonymous structures. Keeping in 
mind the fact that the control and the operation of every structure calls for 
expert knowledge, we realize that the empirical feature of the dependence of 
a structure on expert knowledge widens the gap between rank and file indi- 
Viduals and the structure. This feature of the structure—of any structure— 
oes not bring about the abolition of alienation. 7 3 z 
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it is a part of the process which brings about organization and structure. And 
further, to some extent, alienated structures are good. They can be looked at 
as being good not because they tame the amorphous human spontaneity, but 
because they are objectivations of human spontaneity.” 

This can be seen from a second analogy: “Just as a mountain being a part ! 
of reality inhibits my spontaneous desire to walk on flat land, so the economic 
process or the legal system are inhibitions imposing certain limitations on my 
personal urges. But precisely this is one of the features of human nature, that 
it creates impositions emerging from spontaneity ; this is also the price we pay 
for the reality of semi-objective structures.” Thus, “alienation is part of the 
rhythm of human existence.” i 

One of the more considered responses to Rotenstreich’s presentation was 
given by Frithjof Bergmann, who argued that the key to alienation in the 
social sphere is not necessarily participation and control. For example, there 
can be control and participation in certain structures, and one can still be j 
alienated. This occurs in certain business structures. Whyte’s “organization i 
man” may be participating in the corporation policy-making, and controlling | 
‘some part of the corporation’s destiny, and yet still be alienated. Further, there | 
are certain structures in which one may exercise very little control and par- | 
ticipation and yet not be alienated. An example of this, according to Bergmann, | 
is the Catholic church. | 

In light of the independence of alienation and the factors of control and par- | 
ticipation Bergmann offered two polarities which he felt more accurately define Í 
the occurrence of alienation. Distinguishing along with Rotenstreich between e 
the personal and social spheres, he suggested that alienation be contrasted with 


intimacy in the personal sphere, and alienation with identification in the social 
sphere. 


Given this analysis of aliena 
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The former case is the realm of the personal, which is considered by Krishna 
to constitute par excellence the realm of the other. This “other” of persons is 
not a bare other but is 


a 


socially structured at least in the first instance. One is born not merely into 
the world but into a world that is always socially structured and, to a large 
extent, socially interpreted. Yet, whatever structuring and interpretation there 
may already be, one has to restructure and reinterpret it once again in one’s 
own individual way. One is born, or as the existentialists say, thrown into the 
world, not just as a person but with a particular body, into a particular family, 
in a specific culture at a unique period of its historical development, and in a 
society which already has a fairly determinate system of role-expectations with 
a coordinate system of rewards and punishments. Each individual encounters 
these and has to come to terms with them and transcend them in his own way. 
The coming to terms never ceases nor, for that matter, does the need for tran- 
scendence. Between the alienation and the overcoming of alienation lies the 
eternal dialectic of man, at all levels and in all dimensions. 


Alienation, then, defines the condition of man, at least as we know him. It is 

neither historical nor social, but is woven into the very texture of man. Self- 
conscious man cannot but feel the ‘other’ as against himself, though what 
exactly the other is or his own self he may never know with sufficient clarity 
or certainty. 
The causes of alienation are numerous: “. . . one may find causes that relate 
to the pattern of early years of childhood upbringing, the social relations of 
production, the relations between generations, or the conditions of peace and 
war, prosperity and depression, cultural creativity and stagnation. Whatever 
the causes and however they be conceived, ‘alienation’ describes that feature of 
the human situation which provides its most fundamental structural character- 
istic without which man ceases to be man and becomes either a god or a 
beast.” 

Given this broad conception of alienation, one can see the point to Krishna’s 
contention that cultures can now be characterized by their responses to alien- 
ation. For example, consider the different responses of the East and West with 
Tespect to the “other” seen as a danger. Such a danger is seen to arise “either 
in its capacity of withdrawal in the context of an affective relation, or of ob- 
struction in the context of the active realization of one’s purposes. 

“The solution to such a threat from the ‘other’ has been traditionally sought 
in the dominant Western tradition in the overcoming and subordination of 
the other.” But this sort of solution will be such that it cannot be enjoyed 
by everybody, simply because it is impossible for everyone to be in a dominant 
Position at once. Thus, “. . . the limitation of the freedom of each by the 
freedom of the other and the acceptance of this fact by everybody on the 
€mpirical plane can only be lasting if basically no value which consists in the 
realisation of an external state of affairs is regarded as absolute, and if the | 
Tealisation of freedom itself in its completeness is given up as a value. The 
Only alternative is to conceive of freedom in such a sense that its absolute 
Tealisation on the part of one individual does not militate against its realisation 
by the others.” CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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This is Hinduism’s classical solution of the problem. “Absolute freedom, 
traditionally known as moksa, was conceived in such a way that it could be 
realised by everybody; its realisation by anyone helped rather than hindered 
others in their own realisation.” 

Chin-Tai Kim and Stuart Hackett both complained that moksa, the over- 
coming of alienation, seemed irrelevant to problems on the empirical and prac- 
tical level. Krishna said that moksa is an idea which is never actually achieved 
by anyone, but even if it were totally realized, it would have no consequences 
on the empirical level (even Buddha built no hospitals). Krishna felt that the 
incessant demand for practical results is a reflection of the “socio-centric 
character of Western thought.” But man, he argued, is not just an empirical 
being; and “ratiocinative activity” should not be judged in terms of its prac- 
tical consequences, because it is valuable in itself. 

Jayatilleke noted that there are several conceptions of moksa, and that 
Krishna had touched on just one; further, that this sense of moksa as an ideal 
which is never fully realized is inconsistent with the Hindu tradition in which 
moksa may truly be (and often has been) realized. 

Others wondered whether Krishna’s account of alienation was tautologous. 
Man is a self-conscious creature. This defines him. Hence, there will always 
be a self-and-other. Hence, there will always be alienation. Does this say any 
more than that man is a self-conscious creature? 

Weiss wondered whether dualism must necessarily foster alienation. What if 
one is not oriented toward union with the ultimate at all? 


Fang. Thomé Fang contended in his conference lecture that the dualism of the 
West with its emphasis on the transcendence of God creates alienation. This 
dualistic view, while incorrect, is nevertheless ontological in nature. Man’s 
separateness from the divine is in the nature of things. Against this view, which 
he labelled deism, Fang argued for pantheism. 

The deistic (or dualist) view, with God as wholly other, was first advanced 
by the Hebrews. “ ‘To see God would be to die,’ ‘We shall surely die, because 
we have seen God,’ ‘Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the king, the Lord of hosts.’ Such cries 
of fogon were wrung from man to whom God has shown himself. ‘God’s 
invisibility is his holiness, his unapproachableness, his being beyond man’s 
control’... . In the words of Rudolf Otto, “The kingdom is just greatness and 
marvel absolute, the “wholly other? “heavenly” thing, set in contrast to the 
world of here and now... 2” i 

Fang continues, “Expressed in plain language, the numinous or God is 
completelyæstranged from man and the world. Man is scorched by the religious 

; fire into nothing, in the form of dust and ashes. The world is also drastically 
reduced to nothing, and can serve only as the ash-tray. The numinous, wholly 
other than man and the world, is soteriologically more or substantially less 
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ern traditions. “It is asserted in the Katha Upanisad: ‘Atman, smaller than the 
small, greater than the great, is hidden in the hearts of all living creatures.’ 
‘He ig the sun dwelling in the bright heavens. He is the air dwelling in the 
mid-region. He is the fire dwelling on earth. He is the guest dwelling in the 
house. He dwells in men, in the gods, in truth, in the sky.’ ” 

Another of Fang’s many examples from the Eastern tradition was from Con- 
fucius: “The power of the Divine is inscrutably magnificent. Invisible to the 
eyes, inaudible to the ears, it is inherent in all things. . . .” 

The principal response was of the sort expressed by several conference 
members at the conference lecture. The “utterly transcendent” conception of 
the divine does exist in the Western tradition, but it is by no means the only 
one. Even Otto speaks of God as an intriguing mystery, fascinating and bliss- 
ful. And even if the divine is conceived of as wholly other, it is not necessary 
to hold that alienation would be the result. 


VIII. THOUGHT/ACTION 


The most emotional issue of the conference grew out of a dispute not connected 
so much with the nature of alienation as with the nature of philosophy. Is 
philosophy to be purely speculative, or does it have some bearing on the “world 
of action”? Thus Francis Brush asked Rotenstreich after his paper whether 
he recommended any action to philosophers to move them out of theory and 
into practice. According to the reporter’s notes, 


Rotenstreich’s answer was lively—he argued that the “accusation and the 
demand are both wrong,” because they presuppose a messianic view of philos- 
ophy which could be held “only by a philosopher who believes that philosophy 
has already the last word.” He described the philosophy itself as a “limited 
activity,” and stated that the decision to exchange it for practical activity 
implies a philosophical judgment that practical activity is superior to philos- 
ophy, when actually it is only more urgent. Schilpp remained vehemently dis- 
satisfied, so Rotenstreich added that philosophy is unique (but not necessarily 
„ Superior”) in that it deals with the nature and limitations of all activities, 
Including itself, and that his objection was only against the suggestion that 
Philosophers should change their activities for philosophical reasons. 


Against this view are the proponents of action-oriented philosophy who have 
Made their presence felt at a number of recent conferences, sociological, psy- 
chological, and philosophical. At the most recent International Congress of 
Philosophy they drew ammunition from Lao Tzu, scribbling on the black- 

Oards of the university, “Pure philosophy is a pickle on the knee.”® It was 
eld by these proponents that “Philosophy and socio-political action go. to- 
8ether, and the severing of this link is responsible for much of the sterility 
®t contemporary academic philosophy.”2° 


wy: Norris Clarke, “Reflections on the LIVth International Congress of Philosophy,” -~ 


1s ernational Philosophical Quarterly LX, no. 1 (1969), 138. 
Ibid., p. 139, CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Paul Weiss, however, was willing to argue the merits of speculative philos- 
ophy in providing a possible solution to the problem of the friction between 
c students arfd administration. In response to Herbert Ma, who argued that 
philosophers look to disciplines outside of philosophy for help in solving prob- 
lems in the “world of action,” Weiss stated : 


| I would like to speak particularly to what Professor Ma has said. It seems 
I rather odd for someone who’s not a philosopher to tell philosophers what to do. 
I wouldn't tell Mr. Ma what to do as a lawyer. I don’t say he should quit 
being a lawyer and become a philosopher. Now you tell me to quit being a 
philosopher and do something I’m not interested in doing. I’m interested in 
solving philosophical problems. Now one way of solving philosophical prob- 
lems is to face up to these issues that you think are so concrete and show how 
they could be done by looking at them in the way that people who are not 
philosophers do not know how to look at them. 


Now one of the problems, I would say, in connection with the whole mis- 
understanding of student unrest is, of course, that people have not made a 
proper analysis of the situation. Students make specific demands. The admin- 
istration listens to these specific demands and makes specific answers. They 
are shocked to discover that the students make further demands. No matter 
what demands are met, the students make further ones. Why is this? 


I think the reason is that the students are in a certain general condition. 

They are not old enough, they are not wise enough, they are not articulate 

\ enough. All they can do is make specific demands. The administration is so 
stupid that it thinks that these specific demands are what is wanted, and that 


is why we have persistent unrest despite the fact that the administation is 
bending over backwards to meet what the students are asking. ¢ 


What they are articulating inadequately is a condition, a general condition. 

And to meet that general condition what you have to have are general princi- 

ples. What general principles? General principles governing education. The 

reason why basically you have student unrest is because the administration 

until recently has become managerial and not interested in the process of 

education. And the students are in a vague way feeling this dissatisfaction. I 

; don’t mean this alone, however. We’ve moved away from civil rights and even 
away from agitation about the war to agitation about the campus itself. And 
once we come there, we discover that the fundamental philosophical question 

that the students are concerned with, the universal which they’ve articulated 


in Particular ways, has to be met by universal responses as to what the 
educational process is like. 


It's rather odd here. We're all talking about student unrest. I’m the only 

one who, on this panel, teaches in America who also has an opportunity to 

_ confront the students in all possible situations and discover whether what I am 
Saying 1s true. I am satisfied that what I’m saying is true! 


ae When I see the professors or the administration asking students to joi 
em, I know the faculty and the administration have failed. Secondly, I have 
watched the students who come in to join us, and what are they? They ate 
caigested administrators! They are people who already belong to the system. 
in his right mind would go on a faculty committee and try t° 
assistant professor or instructor in Spanish, Suppose you would try 
You'd have to look at all the different candidates, read thet 
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process to appoint someone. Now these students who want to do this instead 
of studying and trying to learn something are the people who are going to be 
presidents of the future. I stay away from them as much as possible. If you 
want to know who’s alienated, it’s those young fellows! 

Conference members came into abrupt contact with organized student 
groups at two conference functions. At Herbert Ma’s public lecture students 
interrupted the introductory speech of the Consul-General of the Republic of 
China in protest on behalf of a former East-West Center grantee from. Taiwan, 
whom they felt had been wrongly imprisoned on political grounds by the 
Republic of China. The Consul-General was reintroduced by Dr. Kaplan, and 
neither his introduction nor Dr. Ma’s speech was further interrupted. 

A second conference function, the student panel, was especially planned to 
enable dialogue to take place between concerned students and conference 
members. Representatives from the local chapter of Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) and several other student organizations were invited to speak 
to the conference. 

One member of the panel suggested philosophers advocate a five-year 
moratorium on technological changes; another, demilitarization, abolition of 
the draft, free medical attention, stopping pollution, eliminating institutional 
racism, and stopping the subsidy of military dictatorships in Latin America 
as well as in “Chicago and California.” Still another, announced as being 
“from the ghetto,” declared, “We are tired of being analyzed. Give us action 
and support.” 

Several conference members, seeking to overcome the obvious polarization 
between themselves and the students, answered in a way to put the students 
on the same “continuum” with themselves. Hence the student panel proved to 
be a practical exercise in overcoming alienation. 

Solomon argued that the students were doing the same thing that the 
Philosophers were accused of—just talking. And further, “You think you’ve 
arrived, that you’re on the other side, and in a position to judge absolutely. 
But it’s not that easy. There’s no one ultimate breakthrough as you seem to 
think, only a series of breakthroughs, and we’re both breaking through to- 
Sether because we're both alienated by the same thing. If you want to be con- 
structive, don’t polarize us. Don’t place us on the ‘other side.’ ” 

Keen observed that the prime model of alienation is when one tells another, 

ou are not worthy to be a human being. The rhetoric we have heard em- 
Odies this model. Only when we can use ‘we’ rather than ‘we and you,’ can 
change occur,” . 

One eloquent answer to the problem of thought versus action in philosophy 
Was given by Bergmann at the third week’s panel. 3 


i Through this Conference thus far has run a division: the urgency of action 
as been pitted against the pursuit of thought. Some, facing the frightful pos- 
sibility of our species’ self-murder, the imminence of an earth charred and 
pan to a crisp of ashes, surveyed the field of man’s wounds. ang reponse d 
anst our mere musings, They exhorted us to acti w this others re- 
eere a eRe # "of childishness someone 
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even said, “Don’t tell me what to do.” And someone else said, “We're paid to 
think; that’s our job.” These replies can’t stand. 


G This division is ludicrous. But it also has pathos that wants to bé en- 
countered. What is action without thought? A hand without a brain? Or 
muscle without nerve fiber? Without thought the impulse to action fails. Its 
enterprise begins to falter. It declines through degrees of disorientation, 
deteriorates to a flailing, and ceases in a spasm... . The aspiration for the 
higher exhausts itself in futile starts. From lack of perceived purpose, it 
mangles where it wants to heal. And it is this that shows us that we have 
failed. [The number of philosophers who show their scars or sit in prisons 
does not measure the philosophers’ falling short.] It is the quantity of devotion 
that has no aim, the impulse towards brotherhood that finds no vision, the 
readiness to help that sees no way that does indict us. For where there is an 
aspiration that cannot picture for itself its object, there we are wanted. And 
where there is a yearning for Utopia that cannot beshroud its means and ends, 
there we have been too silent. And wherever a revolution debauches itself from 
lack of clear thought, there we have come too late. 


It has been said that the contemporary radicals do not know what they 
want. This is not only half false and it is not only callous; far more important 
is that this is not a condemnation but rather the name of one of our tasks. 
It is a mandate and a charge. There is the sight of those who do take risks 
and of those who suffer. But what the best preserve in the presence of real 
danger and in their actual suffering is the faculty of thought. 


Their suffering should be a criterion: the right to philosophize must daily 
be re-earned. It is possessed only by those whose thought is indeed the most 
demanding, the most strenuous, and the most potent act that they can take. 
To bea philosopher is to live on that unstable and unresting scale. The ques; 
tion he Must point at himself recurrently is whether his thinking still does 
more and is still more of an action than anything else that he could do. Is my 
thought still a greater force against bewilderment and for what I believe than 
all alternatives that I have? To think, to sit in meditation all alone is one thing. 


To sit in meditation when someone in the next room suffers is quite another, 
and we are all in that position. 


This is the situation in which we perform the acts of our thoughts and it 
defines us. But it does not condemn. It only tests us. It does not demand that 
we abandon thought. What it does require is that we think with such effort 
and such devotion, that we think so hard, that we need not be ashamed. 


IX. EVALUATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The most interesting and innovative aspect of the conference was, of course, 
the emphasis on dialogue, an emphasis that was rightly judged effective and 
successful. There were, however, several modest problem areas, the identifica- 
tion of which might assist constructive thinking of future possibilities. 
First, there was a problem of the members’ understanding of the English 
senguage; a problem which took on special importance since the raison d'être 
$ the conference was the creation of opportunities for interaction and dialogue- 
l was the “official” language used in all of the meetings of the confer- 
t while all of the conference members spoke the language, many di 
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situation. The result was that those most fluent in English tended to dominate 
the discussions. Having interpreters for those who wished them might be worth 
the expense and problems of coordination, especially in view of the fact that 
many of the members felt it a matter of honor to speak the “official” language. 
These members refused the offers of other members who volunteered as inter- 
preters, much to the disappointment of the rest of the membership, who were 
very much interested in hearing what they had to say. On the other hand, if 
any number of participants had chosen to use interpreters, the spontaneity of 
the dialogue would certainly have suffered. There is no ready solution to this 
dilemma, but given the goal of dialogue and the fact of a wide range of abilities 
in English, perhaps it would help (1) to emphasize that no stigma attaches to 
making use of an interpreter when necessary, and (2) to encourage the use 
of other conference members as interpreters to make interpreting as informal 
as possible. 


Second, there is the issue of what sort of background is to be deemed 
important in the selection of participants. At the earlier conferences par- 
ticipants were chosen for their expertise in the Eastern and Western tradi- 
tions, respectively. It was not necessary nor was it expected that members 
have expertise in both fields. It was hoped that by sharing their respective 
Eastern or Western philosophical commitments certain common problems 
might best be solved. The earlier conferences thus served in part an educative 
function. Members were “introduced” to each other’s traditions, as in the 
1949 conference which stimulated a number of participants (among them 
Dr. Kaplan) to introduce courses in Asian philosophy in their home depart- 
ments. 


But with the increase in the number of individuals with dual orientation 
(partly as a result of the success of the earlier conferences) this educative 
function has become less important. Yet there still remains the following 
Problem: should the membership be composed primarily of individuals com- 
mitted to a tradition, as in earlier conferences? Or should it be composed of 
individuals with expertise in both traditions ? On the one hand it may be argued 
that only those who are committed to a tradition are best able to defend it 
and bring it to bear on complex problems. On the other hand it might be 
argued that those with dual expertise would be in a unique position to discuss 
the two traditions knowingly and with a minimum of dogmatizing. There are 
Problems with both approaches. Those committed to their native tradition may 
Well tend to proselytize. Those with dual expertise may tend to distort either 
the Eastern or Western perspective in terms of a third perspective which is 
their synthesis of the two. Whatever “mix” of backgrounds is ultimately 
decided upon will depend on the answer to the question, How can the unique 
Contributions of the East and West be brought to bear on common problems? 

A third problem area concerns the quality of discussion in the conference 
Sessions. In these sessions the members were at liberty to pursue the topic of 
the week for a total of about eight hours in open discussion rather than 


through prepared comments. As a result the conference was not subject to 
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the sort of criticism that has beset so many recent conferences in philosophy 
and in many other fields as well. Thus Father W. Norris Clarke writes of the 
disappointment expressed by a number of members of a recent International 
“ Congress of Philosophy : “Philosophers had gathered here from all over the 
world, presumably to exchange significant philosophical dialogue. But in fact, 
first of all there was practically no dialogue or even time for discussion. Each 
philosopher delivered himself of his own monologue and then was replaced by 
another. The Congress was in fact little more than a series of monologues of 
individual’'thinkers, each locked up in his own ivory tower... .”14 Rather, with 
the avoidance of this sort of problem came a lesser but still very real problem, 
that of focusing the discussion engaged in by a variety of authorities on one 
area which could then be explored in depth.1? Of course, the “focusing” might 


11 Ibid., p. 138, 

12 The foregoing difficulty has led the author to the following speculation. Suppose there 
were a conference which is already in session long before the members arrive at the 
conference site; and further that it does not end with their departure. What if there were 
an “on-going” conference whose beginning and ending would be one year on either side 
of the “physical” conference dates? After all, in this age of McLuhan, why must it be 
necessary for a conference to occupy a particular location in space (Honolulu) and time 
(from June to July)? 

The scenario of such a conference might look like this. After fixing the membership a 
year beforehand, each member is informed of the theme, and receives a “communication 
packet” which would include, among other things, stationery, ditto masters, and an 
inexpensive tape recorder—on which members might dictate “tape mailers’—and a supply 
of short tapes. As a condition of membership each member would be expected to com- 
municate with the other members in each of his five differently-constituted working sec-° 
tions, that is, the ones to be held at the actual conference site. (The structure of the 
Fifth East-West Philosophers’ Conference may be taken as model.) 

The way in which he might do so is flexible, but it would be expected that some sort 
of plan would be devised whereby each member would become acquainted with the other 
members in a systematic way. Suppose that the conference membership is set at fifty, 
giving a membership of ten to each of the five conference sessions. In order to become 
acquainted with the other nine members with whom one would be meeting during the 
first week that the conference actually convenes in Honolulu, each member would dictate 
one tape, which would be circulated, round-robin style, to the others. The circuit of tapes 
might be completed in about six weeks, during which time each member would have 
listened to about nine hours of philosophy. 

eee completion of the first cycle of tapes, another would begin, each member 

ctating another hour’s tape to be sent to the other nine men in his second week's 
Session. This cycle would take another six weeks, after which a third cycle would be 
X p ifraken; and so on through five cycles, one for each week of the actual conference. 

eo Bey ee end of the five cycles each member would have listened to about fifty hours 

Sophy as recorded by all, or almost all, of the other members of the conference. 
the Second or third cycle it would be hoped that certain problem areas would 
» Paper topics for presentation in conference sessions or at specially designated 
ould be discussed. Reading would be in progress in the specialty areas brought 
e: the various conference members through the interchange of the first 


cycle papers may be well along. They may be for presentation at 
ay just as well be for completion during the conference Wi 
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well occur after the conference in the form of a book or article, written after 
careful consideration of the problems involved. : 

Here it is well to realize that the conference was designed as a working 
conference, intended as much to stimulate papers and projects as to serve as 
the occasion for their display, and consequently, any overall assessment must 
ultimately await the books and articles that have grown out of it, as well as 
the innovations in curricula brought about by the interchange on the part of 
the many teachers of East-West philosophy, and the individual growth on the 
part of those who attended. Several articles are now in progress, having been 
begun in light of the discussion and debate of the conference, and it is expected 
that there will be many more. 

But as Dr. Kaplan has cautioned in his concluding remarks, “The true value 
of the Conference, I believe . . . will not consist in a number of pages of print 
that can be produced within some specified time, or in the number of resolu- 
| tions that can be enacted, or in any other specific measures. . . . I think it not 
| at all unreasonable for us to recognize that probably the significance of the 
Conference is something that will emerge many years from now.” 

It is indeed notoriously difficult to predict the long term consequences arising 
from a meeting of scholars. Who might have foreseen the consequences of the 
First International Congress of Philosophy in 1900? It was here that Russell 
i fortuitously met Peano for the first time, initiating the work which finally led 
to the publication of the Principia many years later.* One hopes that the 
Fifth East-West Philosophers’ Conference may be seen to be similarly catalytic 
i from a perspective many years in the future. 


| encouraged to share the theses that they are pursuing, some of the typical arguments 
j that they are using, and some of the relevant examples. 
At the actual conference site papers in the middle stages of completion would be dis- 

i cussed. Remote corners of traditions would be examined in light of preliminary reading. 
| The actual meeting in Honolulu would crystallize the thinking that had been occupying 
f the members. 
| With the exchange of tapes and letters prior to the conference each person would have 
i had “equal” time, so language difficulties would not have forced an imbalance in the 
| participation of the membership. The practice in speaking (and listening) might well 

encourage members with language difficulties to speak up more often and with more 
assurance. 

After the members leave the conference site, it would be expected that tapes and letters 
would continue to be exchanged in following up trains of thought developed through the 
actual meeting. Conference members would continue to share outlines, reading, aphorisms, 
and first-draft work. Possible book outlines might be distributed for comment with the 
Understanding that until the end of the conference (one year after the actual meeting), 
each member may feel that he has the combined conference membership at his disposal 
in commenting on and editing his work. We have “classrooms without wails.” Might 
We not also look into the possibility of conferences without strict spatiotemporal location? 
8 Paul G. Kuntz, “The Past and Future of International Congresses,” International 
Philosophical Quarterly LX, no. 1 (1969), 121. 
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CONFERENCE LECTURES 


First week „ “The Psychodynamics of Alienation,” by Rollo May 
“Second week “Alienation of Modern Society,” by Matao Noda 
Third week “Spontaneity and Alienation,” by Nathan Rotenstreich 
n Fourth weék “The Alienation of Man in Religion, Philosophy and Philosophical 
Anthropology,” by Thomé Fang 
Fifth week “Alienation—Positive and Negative,” by Daya Krishna 
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First week “Fact and Fiction,” by R. K. Narayan 

Second week “China and Asia: Two Dialogues,” by Robert S. Elegant 

Third week “Law and Morals in the Changing Chinese Society,” by Herbert 
H. P. Ma 

Fourth week “Progress and Human Destiny,” by Veljko Korać | 

Fifth week “Metaphysical Thinking in Islam,” by Toshihiko Izutsu 


SECTION CHAIRMEN 


XG First week R. C. Pandeya, Shu-hsien Liu, John E. Smith, Toshihiko Izutsu, 
\ Veljko Koraé 

Second week Misha D. Jezernik, K. N. Jayatilleke, Herbert H. P. Ma, Yoshinori 
Takeuchi, Paul Weiss 

Third week Nathan Rotenstreich, Shuichi Kato, Frithjof Bergmann, Sang-Eun 
Lee, Athar Rasheed 

Fourth week Huston Smith, M. Abdul Haq Ansari, Matao Noda, Herman Leg 
Van Breda, Philip Shen f 

Fifih week Richard P. McKeon, Chün-i T’ang, Daya Krishna, Chaim Perel- | 
man, Hajime Nakamura 


DISCUSSANTS 


First week Herta Pauly, R. A. Sinari, Jerome Segal, Robert Solomon, Keiji 

ies Nishitani | 
Second week Mokusen Miyuki, Tomonobu Imamichi, Saunders Redding, James 

, Gutmann, Richard H. Popkin 

Third week Chung-Chih Li, Donald J. Munro, Lewis E. Hahn, M. Abdul Hag 

eat Ansari, William S. Weedon 

‘ourth week Masao Abe, John Kwang-Han Hsu, George B. Burch, David A. 

Dilworth, Paul Wienpahl A 

Richard DeMartino, Dale M. Riepe, Van Meter Ames, Chin-Tai 

Kim, Kashi Nath Upadhyaya 


In addition to the regular conference program a number of courses in philosophy 
were offered during the summer session. They were Indian Philosophy (Prof. 
Upadhyaya), Buddhist Philosophy (Inada), Chinese Philosophy (Gheng), Twen- 
tieth-Century Philosophy (Cheng), Indian Social Philosophy (Saksena), Zen 
(Ch’an) Philosophy (Chang), and a Seminar in Chinese Philosophy (T'ang). A 


Seminar in Comparative Philosophy was also given by Professor Izutsu and several 
other conference members. 
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Hsin-t'i Yu Hsing-ti [Mind and Human Nature}, by Mou Tsung-san. Two 
| volumes. Taipei: Cheng Chung, 1968. Vol. I, pp. 657; vol. II, pp. 546. (Price not 
| given.) Paper. 

Professor Mou Tsung-san*, whose works are virtually unknown to the West, is 

now teaching at New Asia College, The Chinese University, Hong ‘Kong. He 

was a disciple of Hsiung Shih-li, and was one of the four professors who 
signed “A Manifesto for a Reappraisal of Sinology and Reconstruction of 

Chinese Culture,” which was translated into English and published as an 

appendix in Carsun Chang, The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought 

(2 vols.; New York: Bookman Associates, 1957-62). Recently he published 

two monumental volumes on a study of Neo-Confucian philosophy. A third 

volume has also recently been published, and there probably will be a fourth 
volume. The great scholarship and penetrating insights presented in the first 
two volumes should not be overlooked by any serious student of the subject. 

Therefore I would like to say a few words to introduce the rich content of 

these two volumes to the Western audience. 

In the first part of the book Professor Mou gives a penetrating analysis 
of the general characteristics of Neo-Confucian philosophies in contrast to 
Western approaches to philosophy. The truths that the Chinese philosophers 
are concerned with are not on the same level as those established by empirical 
generalization, nor are they conceived of as ideal essences as understood by 
the Greek philosophers. When Kant makes a distinction between the different 
approaches of pure reason and practical reason, it appears that he is approach- 
ing the Chinese way of thinking. However, because of the limitation of his 
tradition, Kant fails to develop a moral metaphysics beyond his metaphysics 
of morals. Instead he attempts to establish a moral theology in which the 
existence of God is regarded as a postulate. Kant apparently was not able 
to overcome the dualism in his thought. The supernatural God is postulated 
but is still separated from the mundane world of man. The Chinese philos- 

| opher, on the contrary, believes that by realizing the moral mind within him- 
i self a man is capable of realizing the metaphysical principle of creativity that: 
is incessantly working in his life and in the universe. Through an inner illu- 
mination ksin? (the mind), hsing® (the true human nature), tit (the meta- 
physical substance), and żao® (the Way) are understood to be not different 
from one another. The primary concern of the Chinese philosopher is to 
develop to the fullest extent what is intrinsic within the self through proper 
discipline of the mind so as to form a perfect union with the ultimate 
Metaphysical principle of creativity that constantly operates in the universe. 
Professor Mou suggests that after all the other metaphysical attempts have a 
been proved to be inadequate, this unique approach of a moral metaphysics 
18 perhaps the only alternative open to us which has not yet been explored 
fully by Western thinkers. Westerners have made great contrihutions to the 
development of logic and the empirical sciences, but at the same time they 
ave also created a dreadful vacuum in metaphysical thinking. The Chinese 
CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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“ culture certainly has its own limitations, but one of its strengths is that its 


orthodox Confucian tradition has developed a metaphysics that can bridge 
the gaps between theory and practice, and between the supernatural world 
(of Heaven) “and the natural world (of man). son 

What is the meaning of Confucianism? Confucianism can mean many dif- 
ferent things to many different people. From a Neo-Confucian point of view 
it means neither the observance of traditional Confucian rites nor the Practice 
of traditional Confucian institutions. The true Confucian spirit lies in its com- 
mitment to the principle of humanity (jen) and the metaphysics of pen 
This great tradition can be traced back to the teachings implied in Shih C hing 

[The Book of Poetry] and Shu Ching® [The Book of History]. Its meaning is 
explicated and consolidated by Confucius and Mencius, and its metaphysics is 
further developed in The Doctrine of the Mean and The C ommentaries of I 
Ching! (The Book of Changes). These ingredients form the core of ancient Con- 
fucian teachings. The Han scholars, because of their love of meticulous scholar- 
ship, neglected the central spirit of the tradition, and the pragmatic thinkers 
within the tradition failed to realize the significance of Confucian metaphysical 
principles. Only in the Sung and in the Ming dynasties was this spiritual tradi- 
tion revived and reconstructed in such a way that it could answer to the chal- 
lenges of Buddhism and Taoism. The formulation of thought becomes much more 
sophisticated in the Neo-Confucian tradition, but the basic Confucian insights 
have been kept intact. 

Within the orthodox Confucian tradition, however, there are important 
variations. For example, The Great Learning}, according to Professor Mou, 
does not belong to the core of ancient Confucian teachings. The Sung emphasis 
on the treatise means that there is a surreptitious transfer of interest. This 
applies especially to Chu Hsi’s school of philosophy, which has been regarded 
as orthodox since the Yuan dynasty. If what Professor Mou contends is true, 
then what has been tegarded as orthodox is, interestingly enough, really a 
deviation within the orthodox tradition. 

According to Professor Mou, the main trend that follows Mencius’s thought 
would identify the mind with the principle (li)*. On the metaphysical level 
the principle of actualization cannot be separated from the principle of forms. 
The process of creativity is none other than the process of the creation of 
forms. Chu Hsi, however, separates the mind from principle. The mind 
only comprises principles, but is not identical with the principle. And the 
principle, which encompasses all the principles within it, is not the principle 
of actualization. Any process of actualization must involve ch'i (material 

force), which is to be sharply distinguished from li (the principle). This es 
a dualistic teaching which is alien to orthodox Confucian philosophy. Chu Hsi 3 
emphasis upon ko-wu™ (extension of knowledge), however, must not be inter- 


preted as an extension of knowledge on the empirical level. His main concern 


in oneself is not different from that of the other Confucian Se 
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understands creativity as an interplay of two heterogeneous elements, li and” 
ch'i. The principle or principles for Chu Hsi are primarily moral, metaphysical , 
principles. They must not be confused with subsistence in the Neo-Realist 
sense. Fung Yu-lan’s attempt to identify the two shows that he has misse@ 
the fine points in Chu Hsi’s thought. 

According to Professor Mou, scholars not only fail to understand Chu Hsi’s 
philosophy, but also are confused about the historical relationships among the 
Neo-Confucian philosophers. The popular view is that Chu Hsi was the fol- 
lower of Ch’eng I, whereas Lu Hsiang-shan was the follower of Ch’eng Hao. 
While it is true that Chu Hsi was the follower of Ch’eng I, there is no 
evidence to substantiate the view that Lu was Ch’eng Hao’s follower. Lu drew 
his inspiration directly from Mencius, and Wang Yang-ming was Lu’s fol- 
lower. Ch’eng Hao’s philosophy is the culminating point of a movement of 
thought that was initiated by Chou Tun-i and further developed by Chang Tsai. 
Ch’eng Hao’s type of thought is revived in the philosophy of Hu Wu-feng, 
a largely neglected figure. If what has been argued is true, then instead of 
talking about only two main trends in Neo-Confucian philosophy, Ch’eng-Chu 
and Lu-Wang, we must talk about three main trends in it, Ch’eng I-Chu Hsi, 
Lu Hsiang-shan—Wang Yang-ming, and Cheng Hao-Hu Wu-feng. The last 
major figure in Neo-Confucian philosophy is Liu Tsung-chou, whose thought 
is close to Ch’eng Hao’s type of approach. 

Following these guidelines Professor Mou proceeds to work out his pro- 
gram in great detail. In the first volume Professor Mou takes great pains to 
analyze most of the important statements by Chou Tun-i and by Chang Tsai. 
He shows how Chou Tun-i initiates the Neo-Confucian movement by recon- 
structing the insights implied in The Doctrine of the Mean and The Commen- 
taries of the Book of Changes. He also shows how Chang Tsai contributes 

to the development of the Neo-Confucian moral metaphysics. In spite of his 
| unorthodox way of talking about Asi (vacuity) and chi (material force), 
he has not developed a materialistic philosophy as has been suggested by 
many modern scholars. 

In the second volume Professor Mou takes even greater pains to distinguish 
Ch’eng I’s sayings from Ch’eng Hao’s sayings. Many of their sayings are 
lumped together in Erh-Ch’eng i-shu° [Surviving Works of the two Ch’eng 
Brothers]. Scholars do not bother to find out who says what, because they 
do not see any essential difference between the thoughts of the two brothers. 
Professor Mou shows convincingly that Ch’eng I’s thought is different from 
that of his elder brother. He has opened up a new way of thought within the 
Confucian tradition that is further developed and completed by Chu Hsi. The 


second volume also has a chapter on Hu Wu-feng which shows how Hu’s ~ 
thought is a continuation of Ch’eng Hao’s thought. 

Although Professor Mou’s work is a study of the past, it is not without 
contemporary significance. Many modern scholars tend to believe that Wang 
Yang-ming’s idealistic philosophy is partially responsible for China’s failure 


to develop a modern scientific attitude. Professor Mou rejects such a point 
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“of view. As has been argued earlier in the paper, Chu Hsi’s emphasis: upon 
extension of knowledge has little to do with an extension of “empirical knowl- 
edge. With his great talent Chu Hsi enriched the Confucian tradition by 
Aeveloping a new variation in Confucian philosophy that stimulated philo- 
sophical thought. But he failed to overcome the dualism in his thought and 
failed to see the real meaning of the orthodox even if he thought that he 
represented the orthodox. From a contemporary point of view we must reject 
Chu Hsi’s hybrid type of system. On the empirical level we must whole- 

heartedly aceept Western science and technology; on the metaphysical level, 

however, the philosophical insights of Chinese moral metaphysics must be 

revived and reconstructed in such a way that it can overcome the diseases 

caused by the modern lack of a proper metaphysical outlook. And metaphysics 

has its future only in a reconstruction of a pure moral metaphysics following 

the great tradition of Ch’eng Hao, Lu Hsiang-shan, and Wang Yang-ming. 

A Westerner may ask Professor Mou how it is possible for us to realize 

the metaphysical principle of creativity within ourselves. Professor Mou’s 

answer is that the Western mind is so entrenched in the empirical mode of 

thought, which presupposes a dichotomy between the subject and the object, 

that it becomes almost impossible for it to experience a primordial unity on 

the metaphysical level. A radical change of perspective is needed. Ultimate 

truth is simple. It can be realized by simple intuition. Apparently what Pro- 

fessor Mou means by intuition is certainly not just a hunch, nor is it a mystical, 

occult vision that cannot be shared by all. Through proper discipline everyone f 
is capable of achieving an intuition of the metaphysical reality, which is within 
oneself and is never beyond one’s reach. In a personal letter to the present re- © 
viewer Professor Mou promises to publish a book on the nature of intuition 

as under, stood by the Chinese thinkers. Perhaps some of these issues may re- 
ceive their clarification in that forthcoming volume. 


2 


SHU-HSIEN Liu 
Southern Illinois University 
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Reflections on Things at Hand: The Neo-Confucian Anthology, compiled dy 
Chu Hsi and Lu Tsu-ch’ien. Translated with notes by Wing-tsit Chan. New York: > 
Columbia University Press, 1967. Pp. xli + 441. $12.50. 
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This publication is a much desired and quite exciting addition to the existing 
corpus of English translations of Chinese philosophical classics. It is the first 
original translation into English of this important work which not only gives 
carefully selected materials for the study and understanding of Sung Neo- 
Confucianism, but provides a basis for evaluation and comparison of Confucian- 
ism with other philosophical traditions. 

The book has the following commendable and valuable features: (1) There 
is a competent introduction to Sung Neo-Confucianism by Professor Chan in 
which essentials of Sung Neo-Confucian philosophy as well as backgrounds of 
various Sung Neo-Confucian masters are explained; (2) detailed notes to 
translated passages as well as notes on identifying references which do not 
exist in the original texts are provided; (3) the sources of each of the selec- 
tions in the Chin-ssu Lu® are indicated; and (4) a textual study of circum- 
stances surrounding the compilation of the Chin-ssu Lu, a statistical study 
of the distribution of selections with respect to authorship, and a compilation 
of important commentaries on the Chin-ssw Lu in Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean, to which Professor Chan’s own textual annotations are pertinently 
added, are given. A thorough and useful bibliography of works in Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese, and Western languages is also made available in the book. 

Finally, as in Chan’s translations of other works, a glossary of Chinese terms 
i is given. 
| Before going further, I shall make some remarks on the problem of 
translating philosophical terms which will bear upon my discussion of some 
of Professor Chan’s translations. In my view, a translation of a text is in- 
ž evitably an interpretation, and this is conspicuously so in the case of philo- 
| sophical materials. As interpretation, a translation can be judged adequate or 
inadequate in the light of the translator’s understanding of the meaning of the 
text in the translated language, the meanings of terms in the translating lan- 
Í guage, and the recognition of a meaningful correlation between terms in both 
| languages. Now the difficulty in translating Chinese philosophical sources 
into English is that the translation requires the translator to be well prepared 
in both Chinese philosophy and Western philosophy. A further difficulty is 
that there simply may not exist objective meaningful correlations between 
Chinese and Western philosophical terms. It is often the case that a philo- 
sophical term in Chinese philosophy has to be rendered into a nonphilosophical 
term in English. Part of the reason for this is that a philosophical term in ro 
Western philosophy is normally tightly defined and does not make an apt 
equivalent to a Chinese philosophical term without shading or distorting the 
meaning of the original term. On the other hand, when a philosophical term 
is translated into Mandarin Chinese, a philosophical equivalerit can always 
be newly coined, This practice, I think, should also be ipcokporsid in trans 
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“fating Chinese philosophical terms into Western languages in order to avoid 
© imposition of meaning from existing Western philosophy on the one hand and 
impoverishment, of meaning by use of nonphilosophical terms on the other. 

“ Since Chinese philosophy and Western philosophy are basically different 
and represent different philosophical orientations, it seems clear that there can- 
not be an objectively adequate translation from one philosophical idiom to 
the other. The most that a translator can do is to present a justifiable inter- 
pretation based on his subjective understanding of the correlation in the 
translation and his purpose in doing the translation. Thus one can give a 
maximum interpretive translation of a term in order to invoke a preexisting 
set of meanings as defined in the translating language for some philosophical 
terms for some purpose; one can also give a minimum interpretive translation 
for some other philosophical terms and leave their understanding to contexts 
of other statements or to explanatory notes. I think that Professor Chan does 
well in giving his reasons for translating certain Chinese philosophical terms 
in one way rather than another. This should be a basis for open discussion 
of how to search for better translations of Chinese philosophical terms and 
idioms in a language which is foreign to Chinese philosophical orientations. 
Here I shall discuss several important terms which are fundamental and cru- 
cial in Professor Chan’s translation of the Chin-ssu Lu. 

First, concerning the term “i”, which is suppressed in the translation of 
“li hsueh”®, “hsing-li chih hsueh’4, and “hsin hsueh’® into Neo-Confucianism, 
Chan’s translation “principle” (following Bodde) is certainly better than 
others such as “law,” “order,” and “reason.” However, one has to recognize 
the important fact that in this translation, a philosophically rich term in 
Chinese is transformed into a relatively philosophically poor term in the 
English equivalent, as the term “Principle” does not carry a philosophical 
tradition or any involvement with a background theory as the term “li” actually 
does in Chinese. Thus, objectively speaking, the translation is essentially 
inadequate. Yet to my knowledge there is no better single word for this term 
than “principle,” and on this account I agree to translating it as “principle.” 
put we must note too that since “li” is basically ontological and cosmological, 

: li? should be understood as Principles of actuality and reality, and since “li 
1s used also by Neo-Confucian philosophers to speak about truth and value 
of life, it should be also understood as constitutive and normative principles 
of value and truth. Because of the various contexts in which “di” is involved, 
I suggest that “7i” should be multiply translated or explained in different ways 
according to different contexts. This principle of multiple translation should 
be observed as well in other cases. Indeed, Professor Chan himself has recog- 

nized the possibility of translating “ch'i”? into “material force” and into “vital 
force,” depending upon contextual relevance. 

__ The same holds true with the Neo-Confucian term “ching”, which Professor 

han translates-by “seriousness.” This translation seems to be primarily a 

ation rather than an interpretation, for as an interpretation it could be 
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differs from “kung” in referring to a state of mind (or what I would call an 
attitude) of reverence whereas the latter refers to an appearance or expression ` 
of reverence of a person. But somehow Professor Chan does not seem to make 
explicit the specific connotation of “ching” as used by Neo-Confucian masters” 
such as the Cheng brothers and Chu Hsi. It seems clear that in Cheng Ming- 
tao’s usage “ching” is related to the classical meaning of reverence, whereas 
in the usage by Cheng Yi-chuan and Chu Hsi, “ching” signifies a state of mind 
characterized by self-control and self-concentration. It is a state of awareness 
with a full realization of the mind’s ability to determine the direction or occur- 
rence of things, values, and judgments. It is also a state where roots of self- 
realization and self-cultivation are found and as such it is a state related to 
“cheng! (sincerity).”” One has to look into chapter 4 of the Ching-ssu Lu to 
see this. 
In point of fact, Yi-chuan has actually defined “ching” in the following 
way: chu yi chih wei ching, wu shih chih wei yi}, which means that concentra- 
tion on one thing is called ching, and not attaching to other things (or not 
going to other things) is called yi. (Professor Chan has made the following 
translation [p. 144]: “Seriousness means concentration on one thing and 
concentration means not to get away from it.”) Thus “ching” is specifically used 
to mean concentration on one thing and not many things at one time. It is a 
matter of holding one’s mind together by inward self-discipline. Such a state 
has the following consequences as implicitly suggested by the text: (1) it 
strengthens mind and will; (2) it leads to tranquility of mind; (3) it con- 
duces to centrality of mind; (4) it enables one to explain the order and natural 
| change of all things; (5) it enables one to distinguish between right and 
| wrong; (6) it conduces to the investigation of things in their natural state. 
In the light of all these, I do not think that the term “seriousness” is sufficient 
| for indicating the main conceptual content of the term “ching,” whereas Chai 
ai Chu’s translation “prudence” is completely erroneous in light of the under- 
standing of the term “prudence” by philosophers such as Hume or Kant or by 
| an ordinary English-speaking man. On the other hand, clearly Carsun Chang’s 
“attentiveness” or “concentration” is a closer translation. Perhaps we can 
translate the term as “attentive-mindedness” or even “‘conscientiousness,” which 
i suggests some of the main interpretive content of the term. 
| Among all difficult sentences in the Chin-ssu Lu the most difficult seems 
| to be the first sentence in the first chapter—a sentence representing Chou Tung- 
| yi’s statement that “wu chi erh tai chi”! Here we face not only the difficulty 
| of translating the two terms “wu chi?™ and “tat chi’, but that of “erh,” on 
| the basis of which various interpretations are possible. Professor Chan has 
i 
f 


translated “wu chi” as the “ultimate of nonbeing” and “tat chi? as “great 
ultimate.” It seems to me that the “ultimate of nonbeing” is misleading as it does 
not really capture the double meaning of “having no limit” and “being the 
nonbeing to the highest degree.” Furthermore, even though “tat chi” can be 
understood as “ultimate of being,” the “tai” in “tat chi” is basicalty an adjective 


and not a neun By, the same token, and by syntactical parallelism, “wu? in 
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“wu chi” is not a noun but a verbial predicative, and thus “wu chi” should be 
“ understood as “having no ultimate.” In the light of this grammatical fact and 
in the light of the intended meaning of “wu chi,” it is clear that “cy chi,” in 
“the context of contrast with “tai chi,” should denote that reality which itself 
has no ultimate (or limit) but which forms an ultimate (or limit) for all other 
things (and thus the great ultimate). By this simple explanation, “wu chi” is 
not another ultimate, that is, the ultimate of nonbeing, but the negation of 
having an ultimate for the ultimate reality. In this sense, I think that Bodde’s 
“ultimateless” is more accurate and meaningful than either “ultimate of non- 
being” or “nonultimate.” 
Concerning the term “erh’, more justification must be given for trans- 
lating it in one way or another. Perhaps it is best to look first into the 
classical uses of “erh” in various contexts. According to Ching Chuan Shih 
Taw by Wang Yin-chih (1766-1834), “erh” has been significantly used in 
classical writings in the sense of “like or Jout or jw™, “is or nai’, “then 
and thus or fse”* and “so that or for the purpose of or in order to be or yu’, 
By none of these interpretations can “erh” be used as a conjunction “and,” 
as it was translated by Professor Chan. Of course, “erh” has been used as 
“and” in some contexts, but in this particular case one needs a justification for 
choosing “and” over other potential translations. Apparently it is because 
of the syntactic ambiguity and versatility of the usage of “erh” that controversy 
over the relation of “wu chi? to “tai chi” and therewith the Confucian authen- | 
ticity of Chou Tung-yi arises between Chu Hsi and Lu Chiu-yuan. It seems | 
to me to be misleading to translate “erh” as “and.” It could be significantly e 
translated as “is” or “is as or like” or “and then.” There is a certain internal 
and intimate relation between “wu chi” and “tai chi”? which is not one of con- 
Junction but one of dynamic identification and interchange which is perhaps 
after all aptly expressed by “erh” in the sense of “and then.” Thus a clear and | 
illuminating translation of the full sentence should run “ [There is] the ulti- | 
as [in itself] ; and [this is] then the great ultimate [for everything | 
else}. | 
A Finally, , the term “ming”Y has been translated by Professor Chan as “des- i 
tiny 3 (eg., on p. 29). As the term “destiny” has no specific philosophical 
pane in English, it seems to me better to translate ming as “what is deter- 
mined” or simply “the determined” or “necessity.” “Ming” thus is what is 
necessitated from without and is to be contrasted with what is spontaneously 
or naturally given from within. In Mencius and indeed in classical Confucian- 
t large what is necessitated from without is what is naturally given from 


vithin rom an internal point of view of a perfectly cultivated mind. 
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Changing Phases of Buddhist Thought (A Study in the Background of East- 
West Philosophy), by Anil Kumar Sarkar. Patna: Bharati Bhawan, 1968. Pp. 
xx ++ 147. Rs. 15 or $3.00. 5 = 
The history of Buddhist thought is not complete. As a matter of fact, it is an 
extremely difficult task to piece together the many strands of development as they 
occurred in India proper. This is especially so with the Mahayana schools where 
several leading systems made their appearance and exerted an indelible influence 
both within and without the Buddhist tradition. No one really knows exactly what 
took place after the Abhidharmic period prior to the Christian era but, as events 
proved later, there was a basic split in Buddhism into the Theravada and the 
Mahayana. It is further recorded that after the Christian era there were four lead- 
ing schools in the Mahayana, namely, Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Madhyamika, and 
Yogacara-Vijfianavada, 

Anil K. Sarkar has concentrated on the four schools in order to exhibit an 
ideological continuity in them. His book is a collection of articles, most of which 
have appeared in journals and special volumes, but it includes a few original un- 
published essays. His aim is “the clarification of the transcendent yet empirical 
thought-process of the few principal Buddhist schools” (p. vii). In this attempt the 
initial chapter on the “Four Buddhist Schools” succinctly sets the mood and temper 
of the whole book. Sarkar asserts that the Vaibhasika’s discrete but transcendent 
particulars (his term for dharmas) will be rejected by the Sautrantika who returns 
to the Buddha’s original doctrine of conditioned (samskria) and unconditioned 
'(nirvana) experience attainable by a disciplined order of sila (conduct), samadhi 
(meditation), and prajñä (insightful understanding). Then Nagarjuna or the 

| Madhyamika enters the scene to invoke a type of dialectic to rid the aspirant of 

| “intellectuality” or “intellectual forms” (p. 11), but finally the Yogācāra takes over 

to advance a “transcendent ideational basis” (p. 13) for the gaining of truth, which 
Sg ends in tathata (thusness). Throughout the book Sarkar concentrates on the ulti- 

mate enlightened nature of experience which he variously labels as “disciplined 

| condition,” “disciplined understanding,” transcendent basis,” and “transcendent 
| disciplined core of experience.” This is indeed a novel attempt to bring together 
| the whole Mahayana development; yet the reviewer was left time and time again 
| with a strong feeling that the book was not specifically a Buddhist story but one 
sympathetic to the whole Indian philosophical tradition (see especially pp. 128-129). 
Sarkar has made the development of the four Buddhist schools a quiet interlude 
| in the whole panorama of Indian thought, beginning with the Vedas and the 
| Upanisads, culminating in the Advaita Vedanta of Sarhkara, and extending to con 
i temporary Neo-Vedāntins. Even in the last chapter, on the question of the Buddhist 
expulsion from India, the issue is sidestepped and amicably resolved in the Vedan- 
tic tradition, 

Sarkar, following D. T. Suzuki’s translated work, dates ASvaghosa in the first 
century A.D. and makes him an ideological patriarch to the Madhyamika and 
Yogācāra schools. However, it is highly questionable whether he stands ahead of 
Nagarjuna (ca, P5P 250 iMP Wie HEH HA egie beliconstdered a predecessor to 
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Asañga (ca. 310-380) and Vasubandhu (ca. 320-380) when he expounds a rather 
| crystallized version of the theory of “consciousness-only” (vijñaptimātra). 

The most rewarding chapter is “Dignaga’s Interpretation of the Perceptual 
Universe.” Here Sarkar shows that Dignaga must be credited for the revolt 
against the, wholly realistic position of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the idealistic 
position of Sāmkhya. Dignaga was concerned with the accommodation of pure 
sensation and the interfering intellectual (dichotomizing) activities—all brought 
into focus in the point-instant (ksaya) or momentary existence but without for- 
saking the important “transcendent basis” of being (see especially pp. 70-73). 

As the subtitle indicates, the book is “a study in the background of East-West 
philosophy.” Interspersed throughout the book are many references to similar or 
dissimilar ideas of Western thinkers such as Plato, Kant, Hume, Hegel, Santayana, 
C. S. Peirce, C. I. Lewis, and William James. Sarkar’s strongest chapters involving 
East-West comparison are one on Nagarjuna and Whitehead and another on 
existentialism and its affinity to Buddhist thought. These two chapters are extremely 
illuminating and challenging. The author has necessarily left many questions un- 
answered in East-West dialogue but has at least focused on some crucial problem 
areas. 

Sarkar has edited the articles in order to give them a sense of continuity under 
one cover, but essentially they still remain independent, The views he expresses 


are genuine and provocative; there is no hesitation at all in recommending the book 
to all students of Buddhism. 


KENNETH K. INADA 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Advaita as Philosophy and Religion, by K. B. Ramakrishna Rao. Mysore: i 
Director, Prasaranga Manasagangotri, 1969. Pp. xvi +- 127. $2.00. Paper. oe 
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ihe aim of this book is to argue that the metaphysical Absolute in Advaita Vedānta 
18 not, as is frequently held, irreconcilable with the spirit of religion. The accom- 
plishment of this aim requires a thorough analysis of the key philosophical terms 
in Advaita, and this is done in the three lectures that constitute the book. 

; The first lecture is an analysis of the four experiences or states of consciousness, 
12grat; Sa Sustptt, and iurīya, the latter being established as the state where 
Pure being” is experienced. In the three others there is only a relation to objects 
y *(susupti being a dissociation from objects, not a dissolution of them). 

peer: he second lecture is a thorough analysis of the Absolute of Advaita. This part 
of th book will probably be found most interesting by its readers, the author here 
eug light upon an old discussion—as old, no doubt, as the Advaita itself. 
S pointed out that the most disputed problems in Advaita, those concerning the 

tion” between the Absolute and empirical existence and the latter’s “unreality,” 
; Advaita is to have any value in man’s religious pursuits. The 
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tence, so often attacked, is not entirely negative and thus is not ruled out as a 


support for a religious view of life. The author also points to the danger of taking 3 
empirical existence as necessary for the Absolute, as well as the danger of taking 

it as real, these interpretations leaving the Absolute destitute of its absoluteness. ~ 

On the other hand, our feeling of an objective world of experiences must be 
accounted for. The author’s solution is brought forth after a thorough discussion. 

The empirical has existence as a “logical possibility” (not a logical necessity), 

and this logical possibility must not be mistaken for an ontological reality. The 
Absolute alone is real in the true sense of the word. 

In the last part of the second lecture and in the third lecture Advaita is estab- 
lished as a religion, a religion of fulfillment and realization of reality. It is pointed 
out that the knowledge the seeker gets of the Absolute is revelation; that is, it is 
ontological and not epistemological. By this distinction Advaita is also shown as 
establishing a relationship between the seeker and everything the Absolute stands 
for, as well as the Absolute itself. The author here gives us an interesting discus- 
sion of the religious implications contained in the Advaitic notion of the Absolute. 

The author certainly convinces us that the metaphysical conception of the Absolute 
in Advaita can be reconciled with “the highest conception and spirit of religion,” 
a lofty religion indeed. His arguments are clear on this point. It is also evident, 
however, that this “Advaitic religion” is a religion for the very few, as is the 
Advaita as a philosophy. Nonetheless, the book is well worth reading, particularly 
because of the interesting discussion of the Absolute in lecture two. The Absolute 
of Advaita has been frequently attacked by Indian theistic writers (not to mention 
Christian writers), and the author gives us some interesting examples of criticism 
based on an inadequate understanding of the Advaitic Absolute. 

The title of this book may be a little misleading. The reader should not expect 
to find an apologetic for an Advaitic religion as such, the author’s purpose being 
only to show the reconcilability of the Absolute with religion. 
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Ivar T. WEIERHOLT 
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Intentionality and the Problem of the Unconscious, by Lauri Rauhala. Turku: 
Turun Yliopisto, 1969. Pp. 222. (Price not given.) 


This book is meant to provide a philosophical analysis of the unconscious and of 
the disciplines traditionally concerned with the unconscious. The basis of the analy- 
Sis is found in phenomenology and the philosophy of existence; the investigation is 
carried out in four parts. a° 

The first section (pp. 16-49) lays out the major problems in psychology. as they 
bear on the unconscious, and tries to point up the need for a “metascientific,” that 
is, philosophical elucidation of psychological procedures. A focas for such an — 


elucidation i is seen in man’s transcending capacity, his ability. to tea Beyond iis 
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The second section (pp. 50-76) gives a historical outline of views on the uncon- 
© scious, including the Eastern tradition (pp. 50-59), extending from ancient Greece 
up to Freud and Jung in the West. The third section (pp. 77-121) analyzes Freud’s 

“and Jung’s conceptions of the unconscious. 

A systematic correlation of the problem of meaning and that of the unconscious 
is undertaken in section four (pp. 122-164). Meaning is taken in the flexible and 
complex sense of Rauhala’s basic orientation, where meaning is not a given but an 
achievement (something constituted), and where the bodily and unconscious spheres 
have characteristic types of meaning. 

The last section (pp. 165-212) summarizes and expounds the new insights 
derived from the foregoing analysis and suggests ways in which these insights 
can be further developed and made practically fruitful. 

Rauhala’s arguments for the need of philosophical analysis of the psychoanalytic 
concern with the unconscious refer in the main to the informal, intuitive, and 
occasionally inconsistent procedures of that discipline (pp. 28, 35-36). But such 
reference only shows that a better theory is needed, be it speculative or empirical. 
Moreover, the psychoanalyst’s willingness to take each case as largely unique and 
hence as largely not susceptible to rule-governed solutions is elsewhere seen as an 
indication of the superiority of psychoanalysis over phenomenology and the philos- 
ophy of existence (pp. 151-153). 

This concession can be generalized with regard to the entire analysis provided 
by Rauhala in the following sense. While the examination of psychoanalytic theory | 
and its translation and correction into phenomenological and existential terms un- 
covers many inconsistencies in the former discipline and many apposite and needed, 
distinctions in the latter, the explication covers up more persistently than the ex- 
plicandum the necessity and difficulty of standards for treatment and rehabilitation. 

! The normal and the abnormal cases become equally perspicuous and articulate 
| in Rauhala’s analysis, but the superiority of the one over the other remains a 
matter of labels. 
; This lack of incisiveness stems from Rauhala’s approach, which is not so much 
Investigative and speculative as it is historical and expository. Systematically it 
operates with comparatively few and simplified terms of phenomenological and 
existential provenience. Rauhala’s distinctions between amorphous, paramorphous, 
quasimorphous, and morphous meaning functions are helpful, but do not open up 2 
fundamental problem. But this methodological weakness is also the book’s strength. f 
It assembles a great amount of pertinent material in a painstaking and intelligible | 
way. Further studies in this area will benefit from it. 
- The discussion of the Eastern tradition culminates in the contention: “The East 
a has demonstrated the reality of a supra-intentional reality . . .” (p. 59). However, 
à the question whether, or what kind of, demonstration is possible in this regard is 


not even raised, and the assertion quite consistently remains an episode apart from 
_ one incidental reference (p. 297). 
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Mo Tzu (The Great Educator and His Educational Systems), by Cyrus Lee. 
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This work is a study of the educational philosophy of Mo Tzu with special attention. 
to obtaining for him recognition as an educator equal to Confucius. The particular 

scholarly contribution made by the author is his analysis of the works of Mo Tzu 

in terms of three “educational systems.” 

The work is divided into seven chapters. The first three chapters contain the 
discussion of the first educational system. They treat Mo Tzu’s criticism of Con- 
fucianism and his philosophy of religious and moral education. Chapters four and 
five, dealing with the second system, treat Mo Tzu as a philosopher of science and 
as an inventor. The author here examines the Moist canons on mathematics, physics, 
military strategy, and technology. The last system is discussed in chapters six and 
seven, which deal with Mo Tzu’s writings on social and economic affairs. especially 
his criticism of offensive warfare and his notion of universal love. The work con- 
cludes with a few remarks defending the desirability of reviving the “basic spirit” 
of Moism in education in modern China. Following the body of the work is a 
bibliography of selected works on Mo Tzu in Chinese, Japanese, German, and 
English. 

Though ambitious in its goals, Lee’s book is lacking in depth of analysis. It 
would have been most helpful had the author delved more deeply into the textual 

f comparisons between Confucianism and Moism which he amply provided. As it 
stands, we learn no more about the differences between them than would be con- 
ə tained in a broad cultural survey. In addition, the author quotes the views of noted 
scholars without supplying the necessary background information for understanding 
their conclusions. The result is that although we are clear on the conclusions with 
which the author agrees, we are unclear as to the substantiating evidence for these 
views. The impact and effectiveness of the book are thus greatly decreased. 


ROBERT MILLER 
University of Hawaii 


Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, by Henry Corbin. 
Translated from the French by Ralph Manheim. Bollingen Series XCI. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. Pp. vii-+406. $10.00. 


This book is a complete English translation of a celebrated work by Henry Corbin 
(professor at the Sorbonne and director of the Department of Iranian Studies at 
the Institut franco-iranien in Teheran) which was published in the series Homo- 
Sapiens under the title L’imagination créatrice dans le soufisme d'Ibn ‘Arabi (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1958). The importance of this work may be guessed from the mere 
fact that the author, Professor Corbin, is the leading authority in the West in the 
field of Iranian-Islamic thought, particularly concerning, the development of theos- 
ophy in Iran, af€-thitPlblis Book asuonel wAnbisconajan,Warkserhas already come to 
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ie widely acclaimed by those specialized in the field as something of classical value. 
$ L'imagination créatrice centers upon the theme of the structure of the world of 
subsistent images technically known as the ‘alam al-mithal and the particular fuinc- 
‘tion of the active or creative “imagination” which is, in the theosophic system of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, an organ of trans-sensory perception specially adapted to and correlated 
with “the world of images.” 
Tbn “Arabi (1165-1240), a Spanish-born Arab theosopher, stands out as a colossal 
figure in the entire history of Islamic thought. He is indeed one of the great mystics 
of all times. In his vast and infinitely intricate theosophical system the “world of 
images” occupies a special position as a constantly recurring theme of decisive im- 
portance, It also happens to be one of the most obscure points in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
world view, which itself is extremely difficult to penetrate. 
Nowadays we are inclined to consider all kinds of creative inspirations, whether 
religious, philosophic, or artistic, as something purely subjective. For an Ibn 
‘Arabi, however, the authentic inspirations (including veridical dreams) are of a 
preeminently objective nature. They do have an objective basis; that is to say, 
they subsist in their own peculiar ontological dimension. That ontological dimension 
is the “world of images.” The latter, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s conception, is an intermediate 
or intermediary world existing between the purely spiritual, purely immaterial 
world and the universe of things perceptible to the senses. It is a mid-zone between 
heaven and earth, the Suprasensory world of the archetypal idea-images, in which 
all prophetic inspirations, theophanic visions, and symbolic event: 
objective ground. The “creative imagination” 
energy which perceives, and at the same time confers concrete existence upon, e | 
the particular realities subsisting in this ontological dimension. 


The significance of Corbin’s work, however, lies not just in the importance of 
its central theme, but primarily in tt 


ne truly original way in which he attacks the 
problems that arise in connection with the peculiarity of the ontological dimension 


and the activity of this metaphysical organ called “creative imagination.” In fact, 2) 
he deals with the problems in an unprecedented way. Theoretically, he intends to 
actualize what he calls “a phenomenology of Siifism,” analyzing the mysticism of 
Ibn ‘Arabi as a Phenomenon “as basic and irreducible as the perception of a sound 
- or of a color.” But the work goes farther than that. For we witness here a personal 
encounter of two unusually gifted souls—two souls actually engaged in a “meta- 
historical” dialogue, beyond all limitations of time and space. 
Even this brief description of the main theme of the book and the way the 
_ author approaches it will have made abundantly clear the formidable obstacles 
which the translator must have encountered in rendering it into English. L’imagina- 
Hon créatrice is a notoriously difficult book, difficult even to read through, not to ' 
speak of translating it into a foreign language. Such being the case, the Bollingen | 
Bo indation, which has sponsored this English translation, its publishers, Princeton 


Press, and the translator, Mr. Ralph Manheim, must be sincerely con- 
having decided to und 


s have their own 
is a special organ of a spiritual 
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rigorous scientific standard of exactitude required by the very nature of the 
original work. Quite aside from misprints—which are almost inevitable to a certain 
extent in any work—there are unpardonable imperfections and even obvious mis- 
translations to be detected here and there even by a cursory examination of the 
book. Just to give a few examples, we read on page 109: “Finally, it can be argued 
that the prophet’s idea of unio sympathetica is the direct opposite of the ecstatic’s 
unio sympathetica.” The phrase the prophets idea of does not exactly reproduce 
Corbin’s expression (p. 84 in the French edition): (Vunio sympathetica) éprouvée 
par la conscience de prophète. Besides, the second unio sympathetica appearing in 
the translation should be unio mystica. 

Regrettably, there are cases that are far worse than what has just been pointed 
out. At the beginning of part one, for instance, Corbin quotes a passage from 
neol ts xab’ “EAAnvas iegatixtis téxvns of Proclus. In this passage the famous 
Neoplatonic philosopher discusses the “hieratic’ community between visible and 
invisible beings, that is, the metaphysical interpenetration of things of different 
orders, with terrestrial things existing in heaven in a celestial mode of being and 
heavenly things manifesting themselves on earth in a terrestrial state. The ending 
part of the passage runs as follows in Manheim’s English translation: “Observing 
that all things form a whole, they laid the foundations of hieratic science, wondering 
at the first realities and admiring in them the latest comers as well as the very 
first among beings” (p. 105). This is supposed to be the translation of Corbin’s 
“observant que tout est en tout, ils ont posé les fondements de la hiératique, s’éton- 
nant de voir et admirant dans les réalités premiéres les derniers venus des étres et 


a dans les derniers les tout premiers” (p. 81). It is obvious that the translator has 


completely missed the point Proclus-Corbin is here making, so that the whole 
sentence has simply ceased to make sense. The misunderstanding begins to make 
itself felt from the very outset when the translator renders tout est en tout by “all 
things form a whole”; these two expressions, in spite of their superficial similarity, 
metaphysically refer to two entirely different situations. 

All the preceding remarks have been made not with the intention of detracting 
from the work Mr. Manheim has undertaken. Quite the contrary; we are the first 
to recognize the cultural significance of this translation and to appreciate fully the 
efforts he must have made in accomplishing this extremely difficult task. 

It is our sincere hope that a second revised edition of this book will soon come 
out in which the defects of the kind noted will have been corrected. 


TOSHIHIKO IzuTsu 
McGill Institute of Islamic Studies, Teheran 


Within Human Experience (The Philosophy of William Ernest’ Hocking), 
by Leroy S. Rouner. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969. Bi ee 
378. $10.00. a: eae 


In the first part of this comprehensive. work Professor Rouner traces the dey 
ment of Hocking $-fhiugitdPomohi Gfonidtineiyedesithroughihis career at Harvarc 


“under the tutelage of Royce and James., Rouner’s thesis is that pervading an 
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stimulating the dialectic of Hocking’s world view was the inherited structure of 
Cartesian dualism, a structure which continues to exert a formative influence on 
contemporary thought. This bifurcation of nature into res cogitans and res extensa 
‘has made possible the coexistence of scientific technology and the free individual, 
The question for Hocking was how to relate satisfactorily these polar opposites 
without reducing one to a derivative status—the result of both the idealist and 
realist solutions. Hocking felt that this bifurcation could be overcome only by 
looking into the heart of human experience itseli—that which already exhibits a 
core of universality and a fullness of meaning. And, according to Hocking, it is 
precisely within human experience that we are to find God. 

These philosophic premises were not to be confined in a Christian exclusivism; 
rather Hocking’s reflections on world religious and social problems were slowly 
welded into a comprehensive ecumenicalism. The common ground of the world 
religions is to be found in the religious experience itself. Hocking urged the 
religio-cultural communities (Hindu, Islam, Buddhist) to differentiate their com- 
mon knowledge of God from their particular cultural form, to agree on the essence 
which would not weaken their independent existence. Toward this end Hocking 
sought to temper East-West religious conflict with three postulates which Rouner 
explicates: (1) “The true mystic will recognize the true mystic’; (2) “Every 
man’s religion must be a religion having its own simplicity of essence and its own 
integrity”; (3) “To every man belongs the full truth of religion” (pp. 304-307). 

With regard to a basic methodology for comparative philosophy, Hocking’s 
thought points to the uncovering of certain universal structures in human ex- 
perience, by which, in Heidegger’s language, man comprehends and relates to 
Being. Although Hocking’s knowledge of Eastern thought was, of course, limited, 
this general approach to comparative philosophy has recently reemerged as a fresh 
and highly promising methodology. It involves, as Hocking emphasized, a com- 
prehensive understanding of man and his relationships to the world, society, and 


God. This is a purely descriptive task, devoid of bias or normative evaluation. As 
Rouner emphasizes: 


Problems in East-West philosophy have come into the forefront of philosophical 
work everywhere. The explorations are recent, and it is too early to look for a 
consensus or eyen a definitive statement of the problems involved. But we are 
working toward a time when invidious attempts to prove the superiority of one 


tradition over another will be past eval tive in 
philosophy will be possible, (p37) the beginnings of a world perspectiv 


Neat Cxozor 
University of Hawaii 


Indian Philosophical Annual, edited by T. M. P. Mahadevan, Vol. 3. Madras: 
Centre of Adv 


Rs, 10/ anced Study in Philosophy, University of Madras, 1969. Pp. vii+254. 


ara volume ef the Indian Philosophical Annual, edited by the distin- 
hilosopher-schoias, (PMc Pome suevahi a FRBT Med BY" the Centre of 
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. History of Sciences of India — Orthodox. Systems,” which*was the keynote paper 
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Advanced Study in Philosophy, University of Madras. The volume is divided into 
three parts and contains a total of thirty-nine entries. Part one, consisting of sixteen ° 
articles, offers the proceedings of the All-India Seminar on “Tle Concept of a 
Progress” held in February, 1967. Part two, consisting of twenty-two articles, gives 
the proceedings of the All-India Seminar on “The Meaning of Metaphysics” held 
in October, 1967. Part three, consisting of just one special article, presents a 
contribution by Professor Mahadevan entitled “Philosophical Trends v. History of 
Sciences of India — Orthodox Systems.” : : 

In the papers contained in part one a selection of India’s finest philosophers offer 
their views on the subject of progress. The position most widely advanced is a 
rather traditional one, holding that progress is essentially a spiritual matter con- 
cerned with the individual’s quest for moksa. The concept is seen as having meaning 
only in the context of a value scheme and final goal, namely, Self-realization or 
God-realization. So-called material progress is viewed as meaningful only insofar as 
it is a means, or is instrumental, to spiritual progress. In fact, one writer, T. P. 
Ramachandran, remarks that material advancement can actually become anti- 
progress since spiritual progress is registered only in an environment that is partly 
friendly but mostly hostile. 

This view of progress as being concerned essentially with spiritual advancement 
is the position adopted in most of the articles. In addition, J. L. Mehta presents an 
interesting survey of significant Western contributions on the topic, drawing par- 
ticular attention to the work of Martin Heidegger, and R. Balasubramanian provides 
a cogent discussion of existentialism’s view of progress. Only one man, C. T. K. 
Chari, offers a direct challenge to the orthodox Hindu position, arguing that in 
order for genuine progress to be achieved these traditional beliefs must be over- 
hauled, drastically reconstructed, and brought into relation with the growing frame- 
work of modern knowledge. 

Part two consists of an impressive marshaling of philosophical forces drawn up 
to defend the beleaguered citadel of metaphysics. In the papers contained in this 
section, some of India’s most distinguished philosophers sally forth to do battle 
with the antimetaphysical foes. Many of them attempt to define metaphysics, and at 
least fifteen different types of definitions are offered. Although the views repre- 
sented by these definitions are widely divergent, all of them underline the conviction 
that metaphysics is not a meaningless or futile inquiry. The arguments of such 
schools as logical positivism are considered and then rejected for various reasons. 
Nevertheless, a number of authors note that the positivist criticisms have had a 
beneficial effect in that they have caused metaphysicians to take a good look at their 
Systems and to perform some much-needed housecleaning. Some of the articles 
attempt to show that metaphysics is meaningful by means of models or analogies, a 
number of which prove to be quite interesting as well as instructive. Other issues 
that are considered in this section include the questions of system, method, and 
language in relation to metaphysics. i 

Part three consists of Professor Mahadevan’s article, “Philosophical Trends v. 
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Presented at the SyampasiumionoHistermnunli Saignecncindiadielt in October, 1968. 
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In this paper Professor Mahadevan illustrates how the so-called secular disciplines 

> (science and the arts) are grounded in certain basic philosophical ideas and also | 
2 _ how the philosophical schools make use of scientific concepts. After pointiñg out | 
how much of science is grounded in philosophy, he indicates the strands of scientific 
concepts and theories that are to be found in the six orthodox schools, especially 
in the Nyaya logic and theory of knowledge and the Vaisesika analysis of categories, 
atomism, and theory of causation. He concludes with the statement that classical 
Indian philosophy has many suggestions of value to offer to the philosopher of 
science, such as generalizations about the world as a whole and advice concerning 
the limitations of science. 

This volume of the Indian Philosophical Annual proves to be quite stimulating 
and worthwhile. The articles which it contains are not, of course, all of the same | 
caliber, but the majority of them are good and some are truly excellent. The 
section dealing with the concept of progress contains some engaging arguments | 
and tends to be very thought-provoking, especially if one is accustomed to thinking | 
of progress simply in terms of materjal advances or social improvement. The dis- i 
cussion of metaphysics yields some sound and subtle reasoning as well as a number f 
of provocative views on the nature and function of the “queen of the sciences.” | 
Professor Mahadevan’s fine article provides us with some revealing facts and | 
valuable suggestions concerning the relationship between science and philosophy in | 
N India. 

g ‘The volume will be of value to anyone who is concerned with either the concept 

5 of progress or the meaning and possibility of metaphysics. Furthermore, it will be 

of particular interest to anyone who wishes to familarize himself with a large 


number of the approaches to philosophy which are currently being employed in 
India, 
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Epwarp J. Quicrey 
University of Hawaii 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


I have read Dr. R. H. Robinson’s review* of Charles A. Moore’s The Indian Mind, 
in which the former attributes “ignorance” of Buddhist thought and epistemology ” 
to me. One can understand his extolling T. R. V. Murti, his guru; but it is, to say 
the least, unfair to attribute “ignorance” to others. Besides, the review does not 
take into account Moore’s plan of the different sessions and the instructions he was ‘ 
constantly giving us, which an official reviewer of Philosophy East and West, 

started by Moore, is expected to know of and explain. 


P. T. RAJU 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The same mail brought reviews in two journals of the late Charles A. Moore’s | 
collections of essays on the minds and cultures of Asia: the Journal of the History i 
of Philosophy carried a long expository review by Mrs. Philomene Harrison, and hi 
Philosophy East and West, critical reviews by Richard H. Robinson and Minoru 4 
Kiyota. Mrs. Harrison attempted to tell what the books said, the others what was F 
left out. 

Robinson’s essay is thoughtful and well-documented. Some of his conclusions a 
seem incontrovertible: that Moore and the four East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
ences revealed the rich variety of Indian philosophy; that Advaita Vedānta, the 
indian philosophy principally known to the West, was but one of many Indian 
philosophies; that Indian cultural influences other than the traditionalist and elitist 
were all but lost in the shuffle. 

Wholehearted agreement can only be expressed on the excellence and relevance 
of Tara Chand’s paper on law and political affairs. It might be added that, at a 
special coffee hour in 1964, Tara Chand gave a superb impromptu résumé of Islam 
when a Muslim who had been scheduled to speak could not attend. 

However, on page 188, where reference is made to Radhakrishnan’s exposition 
of the alienatory and atomistic effects of Western culture, maybe he had a point; 
it seems unimportant whether his conclusions are based on Vedantism or on inter- 
disciplinary considerations or a sociological existentialism. 

On Saksena’s possible overemphasis of India’s democratic roots, a guess is that 
this was done at Moore’s urging—as Moore urged all Asians to seek out examples, 
any examples, of concern for the individual in their past histories. 

On the origin of India’s caste system, does it matter too much whether social za | 
stratification was a cause or effect of the country’s time of troubles? MY may be 
much like a patient recovering from paralysis, whether caused by an internal | 
stroke, an outside blow, or medication that backfires. Use is made of any aids or 
gains from any source, some of which unfortunately may be retained longer than 
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necessary Or even desirable. The caste system may have given India a sense of 
identity and stability in a current transitory period. Not all observers have seen 
caste as unmitigated evil; for example, the studies by Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph 
published by the University of Chicago Press. On the other hand, an American 
labor officer, who served in both India and Japan, called caste awful and a crucial 
part of India’s culture, claiming that Gandhi had only sought to bring the un- 
touchables into the caste system—at the very bottom. 

Japan’s culture is not easy to delineate and is also changing rapidly as Japan, an 
Olympics and Expo host, has risen to among the top four industrial nations of the 
world. Kiyota has called attention to the extensive post-Moore scholarship in 
Japan; had space permitted, a summary of this would have been helpful. Reference 
to student protests in Japan causes one to ask if there is any convergence or 
divergence with similar forces in Prague, Paris, Moscow, Berkeley, or Honolulu. 

The tapes of the 1964 conference might give the impression that Moore—say, in 
citations of the loyalty of the feudal Samurai to his lord—was trying to coax from 
all an awareness of something beyond the self, or at least the immediate apprehen- 
sions of the self; maybe even build a concept or word (did the Japanese have a 
universal-type word for “the individual” ?). If some of this was a charade, Moore’s 
greatest achievement eventually may turn out to be the seeds he planted for con- 
cern for the individual, and of the right of any person to at least some avenue of 
protest (or conscience). 

In conversations, some Asian conference members were saying they really in- 
vented democracy first (and after all, wasn’t Asia older than the West?). At a 
formal meeting, one philosopher from Asia said that even if some words had not 
been coined, the concepts were always there. The importance of this may be judged 
by the remark of an eminent historian of Asia at a Midwest Asian conference in 
St. Louis a year before the 1964 East-West Philosophers’ Conference. He said, | 
“Jf the worst features of Asian coercive government are combined with Western | 
technology, it could mean the end of the individuality of the individual—completely | 
and forever.” 

The idealism-inclined philosophers of Moore’s generation indeed may have taken 
splendid but still pictures, but future “thinkers” may turn out to be “Radar Robert” 
cameramen taking sequences of everything, then rushing to a computer for help in 
making generalizations from their research. One also may wonder if the upcoming 


generation of philosophers will be as willing to listen to opposing viewpoints as he 
late Charles A. Moore. 


Sam LAMBERT 
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Philosophy Research in progress ) 


A large amount of significant research is being carried out today by philosophers 
and scholars interested in Asian thought. In order to facilitate correspondence be- | 
tween scholars and, in general, to know what research one’s colleagues are engaged | 
in, Philosophy East and West will periodically publish short statements of work in 
progress by members of the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy. The 
Editor welcomes the receipt of the appropriate information from all members. 


Vircit C. ALDRICH. Preparing a book on linguistic mysticism. Central topic is the 
notion of “simply seeing something.” 

ARCHIE J. Banm. New translation of Bhagavad Gita: The Wisdom of Krishna, in 
press. 

Natty G. Barranpa. A new book of poems, Man, God and Man. 

GEORGE CHATALIAN. A study of the relationship between mysticism and reason or 
logic; a study of the use of Western logic in the work of Oriental scholars; a 
study of the validity of Western interpretations of Theravada Buddhism ; editing 
of a collection of Pali Buddhist suttas in English translation; examination of the 
question of Buddhism’s status as a religion. 

GEratp B. Cooxe. “Responses to Modernization in Traditional Japanese Buddhism.” 
Study of the forms of adaptation and creative change or resistance to change of 
Japanese Buddhism, primarily since World War II. 

Error Deutscx. Final preparation of “A Source Book of Vedanta” (with J. A. B. 
van Buitenen), and completion of Humanity and Divinity: An Essay in Compara- 
tive Metaphysics. Research in aesthetics. 

Davin A. DILWORTH. A study of the philosophy of Nishida Kitaro (1870-1945) ; 
preparation of a reader in the philosophy of Nishida Kitaro for Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; translation of materials from Nishida Kitar6, Tanabe Hajime, 
Watsuji Tetsurō, and Fukuzawa Yukichi. 

WILLIAM GERBER. A study of the views of Eastern and Western philosophers on 
questions about good and evil. 

Etisanera F. Hirscu. Preparation of an address on the subject “Heidegger’s 
message to the present generation.” It will include a chapter on Heidegger’s rela- 
tion to the East. 

Sru-cur Huane. “Two approaches in Neo-Confucian Moral Philosophy”: A study 
of the two methods of ethics known as rationalism and intuitionism, with Chu 
Hsi (1130-1200) and Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529) as their chief representa- 
tives, respectively. 

Minc-suur Hunc. “Late Ming Individualism and the Kung-an Literary Move- 
ment.” 

KennetH K. Inana. “The Metaphysics of the Nature of Buddhist Experience.” 

Witarp L. Jonson. Ph.D. dissertation in progress, “Into a Thousand Similes: 
Image and Symbol in Traditional Indian Literature,” University of Wisconsin. ` 
Includes theoretical work on image, imagination and symbolism; alsq study of 
the function of image in Blake, Basho, Bacheland, J Ching, Shakespeare, 
Heraclitus, etc.; phenomenological approaches to Indian world view and religious 
phenomena. Articles in progress: “Approaches to Basho” and “Renunciant 
Mysticism.” : 

D. J. KALUPAHANA. Preparing a critical edition of the Abhidhammamilafikd, a 
subcommentary,on the whole of the Abhidhamma Pitaka written in Pali about 
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the twelfth century in Ceylon. Also working on an English translation of the 
sian Chinese version of the Samyukta Agama. 

Sam LAMBERT. Preparing a critical review of the proceedings of the 1964 East- 

€ West Philosophers’ Conference for publication by The Journal of the History of 
Philosophy. 

Lewis R. Lancaster. Joint project with William Collins of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of California: a bibliography of “Materials for the 
Study of Buddhism in Southeast Asia.” An occasional paper for the Center for 
South and Southeast Asia Studies, University of California. A translation of the 

“Chinese version of the Sadaprarudita story from the Astasahasrika prajiapara- 
mitd-sittra with commentary. 

Grrap J. Larson. A translation of Yuktidipikd, commentary on Samkhya Karika; 
book in preparation on Kasmir Saivism, synthesis of Samkhya and Vedanta. 

SHU-HSIEN Liv. Several articles concerning general characteristics of Chinese 
philosophy; e.g., on Confucian ethics and contemporary Chinese epistemology. 
Also working on a volume on Confucianism from a religious point of view and 
research on a comparative study of Paul Tillich and Hsiung Shih-li. 

ASHOK MALHOTRA. Completion of book: Nausea: An Expression of Sartre’s Eris- 
tential Philosophy. 

Bimar Krisuna MATILAL. In press: Indian Philosophical Analysis (a mono- 
graph) ; in progress: translation of Udayana’s Aimatativaviveka, and a study of 
Bhasarvajiia Nyayabhisana. 

A. C. McDermott. Research in Tibetan Buddhist logic in general. Translation of 
a Tibetan text of Jñānaśrīmitra. An article on Western medieval logic. 

Cartes W. Morris. Doing repeat research on the values of American college 
students to see what changes have occurred in the past twenty years. 

Davin E. Muncetto. The relationship between Sung Neo-Confucianism, especially 
the concepts li and chi, and the Sung social and political context; the relationship 
between Leibniz and China (i.e, Chu Hsi and the I Ching). 

í ARTHUR W. MUNK. Preparation of book Guidelines for this Age of Confusion: 
i Ethical Ventures for American Youth, Also preparing essay “Christianity and 
i Buddhism: Their Latent Capacity for World Peace.” 

Donar J. Munro. Research for a book to be called The Concept of Man in Com- 
munist China, a companion volume to The Concept of Man in Early China. The 
study deals with the relationship between theories of human nature on the one 
hand and educational philosophy on the other. 

GERALD Myers. The Psychology of William James; Introspection: Its History and 
Philosophy; The Spirit of American Philosophy (to appear summer 1970). 

Winrrep E. Nacuey. Preparation of a chapter on philosophy of religion for an 
introductory text on world philosophy. 

RAYMOND PANIKKAR. Preparing in collaboration with a group of scholars of India 

À and abroad a Handbook of Fundamental Terms of Indian Tradition. The three- 

_ volume project intends to inquire into the meaning of the terms representing the 
main philosophical insights which have emerged in the Indian soil and to ascertain 
the relevance of those concepts for man today, thus preparing the ground for a 
dialog and cross-fertilization of cultures. 

0 thought of Fu Hsüan (d. 278 A.D.), including anno- 
Fu tzu, history and aesthetics of seal stones and seal 
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Josera PorireLta. Working on an Introduction to the Bible with particular use 
of the allegorical interpretations of the Kabbalists and Talmudists. Also engaged’ 
on' two papers: “Three Temptations: Hindu, Buddhist and Christian,” anda 
“Of What Ancient Teachings African Traditional Religion Can Remind Us.” 

Date Ries. Research on contemporary Indian philosophy with emphasis upon the 
economic and cultural conditions that heavily control the way it is taught and the 
problems considered most important for it to deal with. 

PauL F. Scumipr. Director of “Project for Asian Cultural Studies” at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. The translation and editing of Ching Tê Ch’ah Teng Lu 
(Keitoku Dento Roku in Japanese). The translation is being done by Sohaku 
Ogata, Abbott of Chotoku in Kyoto. 

Lix Kuen Tone. Presently working on an article entitled “Whitehead and Chinese 
Philosophy: With Special Reference to the I Ching and Neo-Confucianism.” 

Taitetsu UNNo. Research on the history and thought of Jodo Buddhism. 

Arex WayMan. “Tibetan Painted Miniatures, based on the F. D. Lessing Manu- 
scripts”; Tsong-kha-pa’s Lam rim chen mo, translated from Tibetan and Buddhist 
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UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 


PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited from suitably-qualified persons to teach and guide 
research in Asian and/or comparative Western-Asian philosophy in the 
Department of Philosophy. Knowledge of at least one Asian language is essen- 
tial, as well as a good higher degree in philosophy. Medium of instruction— 
English. Academic rank and salary to be determined according to qualifications. 


Candidates who are interested should write to the Registrar, University of 
Singapore, Singapore 10, giving curriculum vitae (bio-data), and also the 
names and addresses of three referees. Salary in range S$1000-S$2050. Leave, 
superannuation, medical and other benefits available. (Rate of exchange S$1— 


US$0.33.) 
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A PRIMER OF SOTO ZEN ee. : 
-A translation of Dégen’s Shobogenzo Zuimonki 


By Reihod Masunaga 
Series : Most Westerners are unaware that there are two major schools of Zen 
thought: Rinzai Zen, popularized in the West through the writings of Dr, 
$ Daisetz Suzuki; and Sots Zen, which eventually attracted the greatest 


number of followers in Japan. Ultimately, both seek enlightenment in this 
existence, but they may be said to be almost diametrically opposed in their 
approaches to this goal. A Primer of Soto Zen consists largely of brief 
talks, hortatory remarks, and instructional and cautionary comments by 
the Sots Zen Master Dégen (1200-1253). His words here are directed 
primatily towards the beginner in Zen and to lay followers. On these terms, 
it provides an excellent introduction to the study of Sōtö Zen in the words 
of the founder of the school. December ISBN 0-8248-0094-X $6.00 


TAI CHEN'S INQUIRY INTO GOODNESS 

Translated and with an Introduction 

By Chung-ying Cheng 
From Sung times the dominant philosophy of China had been a dualistic 
rationalism thought to be firmly grounded in the classics. Tai Chén (1723- 
1777) was a scholar and philosopher during the Ch’ing period —a time 
when China produced few philosophic thinkers. In place of the prevailing 
Sung dualism, he propounded a rationalistic monism seldom before in- 
sinuated in a Chinese philosophy. But with few disciples to carry on his 
teachings, he was virtually forgotten or ignored in China for more than a 
hundred years after his death. It was not until early in the present century 
~ with China under the pressures of Western aggression and internal 
disorders — that Tai Chén’s nearness to Western thought was rediscovered 
and his important role in the history of philosophy recognized. This book 
consists of two parts: an introduction to Tai Chén’s philosophical thought 
and the first English translation of his great work Yiian Shan. 


December ISBN 0-8248-0098-1 $6.50 


ADVAITA VEDANTA: A PHILOSOPHICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
By Eliot Deutsch 


Advaita Vedanta is historically and currently the most important and per- 
vasive philosophical system in India. It encompasses a, discipline of spiritual 
experience as well as a technical philosophy, and since the time of Sarnkara 
in the ninth century some of the greatest intellects in India have contrib- | 
uted to its development, Covering the basic metaphysical, epistemological, 
and ethical ideas of Vedanta, Eliot Deutsch in his reconstruction has here | 
lifted the system out of its historical-cultural context and has concentrated: | 
attention on those ideas which have universal and enduring philosophical | 


lue. 
yalue Published ISBN 0-8248-0085-0 $6.00 
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Articles listed here are of special interest to scholars of Asian and comparative 
philosophy. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 
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Tue ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN (Madras), XXXIII (1-4), 1969: George 
Chemparathy, Two Little-known Fragments from Early Vaisesika Literature on 
the Omniscience of Isvara. V. Raghavan, On Hindu World. 

ASIATISCHE STUDIEN/ÉTUDES ASIATIQUES (Bern), XXIII (1-2), 1969: H. 
Frederick Holck, Some Observations on the Motives and Purposes of Asceticism 
in Ancient India. 

BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE or CULTURE (Calcutta), 
XX (9), September, 1969: Tripura Sankar Sen, Sir John Woodroffe and the 
Tantrika Literature. XX (11), November, 1969: S. K. Nandi, Modern Bengali 
Aesthetics. 

THE JOURNAL or AESTHETICS AND Arr Criticism (Cleveland), XXVIII (2), 
Winter, 1969: J. A. Honeywell, The Poetic Theory of Vigvanatha. 

Tue Mama Bopur (Calcutta), 77 (7-8), July-August, 1969: K. N. Jayatilleke, 
The Conditioned Genesis of the Individual or the Doctrine of Paticca-Samuppada. 

REVUE DE THÉOLOGIE ET DE PuiLosopuie (Lausanne), VI, 1969: Roger Arnaldez, 
Dieu, la création et la révélation en Islam. 

THe VEDANTA Kesart (Madras), LVI (6), October, 1969: Anima Sen Gupta, 
Samkhya and Drstisrstivada of the Bhamati School. 
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A.* J. ARBERRY 


Sufism : 
“An Account of the Mystics of Islam 


“A ready introduction to [Sufism’s] history, 
its literature, and its decline.’—The Tablet. 
“A scholarly account of . . . various sayings 
and teachings of Muslim Sufis.”—Islamic 
Review TB/1531 $1.60 


Jacques DucHEsNE-GUILLEMIN 


Zoroastrianism 
Symbols and Values 


One of the world’s foremost interpreters of 
Zoroastrianism discusses its history, mythol- 
ogy, rituals, and ethical beliefs. 

tTB/1530 $1.95 


J. GLENN Gray 

On Understanding Violence 
Philosophically and 

Other Essays 


“Philosophers are more likely . . . to un- 
cover the roots of violence by renewed re- 
flection on what it means to be a human 
being."—J. GLENN Gray 1B/1521 $1.25 

Cloth *TLE/19 $5.00 


J. GLENN Gray 
The Warriors 
Reflections on Men in Battle 


Introduction by Hannah Arendt; new Fore- 
word by the author 


“The first attempt by a professional phi- 
losopher to give coherence to the incoherent 
experience of modern war... . Continuously 
interesting and often impressive.”—The Per- 
Sonalist TB/1294 $1.95 


At your bookseller 


[æ Harper & Row 


1817 Paperback Dept. 18 
49 Œ. 33d St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
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CHRISTMAS Humpnureys, Editor 
The Wisdom of Buddhism 


“A remarkably successful anthology, one of 
the best we have. It is readable and inter- 
esting throughout . . . holds the balance 
between the various schools of Buddhism.” 
—Epwarp CONZE, The Guardian 

A Harper Colophon Book. CN/147 $1.95 


SYDNEY and 
BEATRICE Rome, Editors 


Philosophical Interrogations 


Brand Blanshard, Martin Buber, Charles 
Hartshorne, Paul Tillich, Jean Wahl, Paul 
Weiss and John Wild engage in verbal duels 
with more than 100 of their colleagues. “An 
interesting, daring, and scholarly project of 
philosophic dialogue.” —Thought 

TB/1522 $2.95 


I. C. SHARMA 
Ethical Philosophies of India 


“Extraordinary . . . not only as a book for 
academic studies but also as a great aid 
for Western publics in their attempts to 
understand the practical aspects of Indian 
systems of moral norms.”—HERBERT W. 
SCHNEIDER, in the Preface TB/1537 %2.45 


D. T. Suzuxz 


The Field of Zen 


Edited with a Foreword by 
Christmas Humphreys 


“Will be welcomed by Suzuki’s admirers and 
indeed by anyone interested in Zen. As far 
as Zen is concerned, Suzuki was the apostle 
of the West. . . . The present collection of 
essays is vintage Suzuki.”—The Times [Lon- 
don] Literary Supplement 

A Perennial Library Book. P/193 95¢ 


+ Religious Perspectives, edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. 
* Torchbook Library Editions. 
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The Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars is a scholarly political quarterly, pub- 
lished by the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars (CCAS), a nationwide 
organization of Asia specialists who are convinced that professional expertise 
should be combined with ethical and political concerns. The Bulletin is currently 
in its second year of publication. Recent issues have included articles by Jean 
Chesneaux, Noam Chomsky, O. Edmund Clubb, R. P. Dore, Kathleen Gough, 
Alec Woodside, and many others. 

Inquiries and subscriptions should be directed to: Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, Room 304, 1737 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Subscriptions 
are $4.00 per year. The introductory student rate is $2.00. 

Those who wish to join CCAS (dues $2.00 per annum) also receive the CCAS 
Newsletter. 


The Ceylon Journal of the Humanities announces the publication of its first issue, 
January, 1970. Articles include “The Critique of Pleasure in Søren Kierkegaard 
and Early Buddhism” by Padmasiri de Silva and “Aspects of the Buddhist Theory 
of the External World and the Emergence of the Philosophical Schools in Bud- 
dhism” by D. J. Kalupahana. Research articles are invited by the editor from 
scholars both in Ceylon and abroad. 

The annual subscription is Rs. 10 in Ceylon and £ 1.0.0 or its equivalent abroad. 
Payment should be made either by bankers’ order to the credit of The Ceylon 
Journal of the Humanities (account number 780, People’s Bank, Peradeniya) or 
direct to the Managing Editor by check, money order, or postal order. Subscribers 
will receive the journal post free. 


The Department of Philosophy, the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, announces the appointment of Mrs. Charlene McDermott to the 
department in the fall, 1970. 


D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, Holland, announces the publication 
of the Journal of Indian Philosophy, edited by Bimal K. Matilal, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The editorial policy of the journal states that “the field 
of our contributions will be bound by the limits of rational inquiry; we will avoid 
questions that lie in the fields of theology and mystical experience. Our method will 
be, in a very general sense, analytical and comparative, and we will aim at a 
rigorous precision in the translation of terms and statements. Our aim veal be to 
attract professional philosophers rather than professional internationalists. 

Subscription price per volume of four issues (about 400 pages) is U. S. $25.20. 
Postage will be added. i a 

Articles for publication and communications concerning editorial matters should 
be sent to: Prof. B. K. Matilal, Logan Hall, Box 8, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 


Subscriptions, changes of address, and all business correspondence~should be È 


addressed to: D. Reidel Publishing Company, P. O. Box 17, Dordrecht, Holland. 


Wallace Gray, Kirk Professor of Philosophy at Southwestern Çollege in Winfield, 
Kansas, has recently conducted a survey of some of the important relationships 
between philosophy and the life sciences on such topics as`genetà counseling, genetic 


control, abortion, cempeKimeatatio ms uit Hep AHN Sturen transplants, and 
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letting the dying die. He is presently chairman of the Task Force on Upgrading 
“ Human Life (through the cooperation of religion, science, technology, and medi- 

cine). This task force reports semiannually to the Kansas Council of Churches. 

Gray is interested in exchanging information and constructive proposals with 

responsible thinkers and researchers in Japan. He intends to spend 1971-72 in 

Hiroshima. 


Brahmavadin, a quarterly publication devoted to spiritual and cultural values, has 
been revived‘under the joint editorship of Professor Yamunacharya and Dr. M. V. 
Krishna Rao, and has completed four years of publication. Among its recent con- 
tributors has been Donald H. Bishop, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy, 
Washington State University; Dr. V. K. Gokak, Vice Chancellor of Bangalore 
University, and Arthur Osborne, Editor, Mountain Path. The editors invite con- 
tributions dealing with both Eastern and Western philosophical themes. 


The Pan Orient Arts Foundation of Boston and the New York State Education 
Department's Center for International Programs and Comparative Studies have 
collaborated in the preparation of a set of audio tapes to be used in teaching a 
course on Indian music. The tapes are of performances by reputable Indian musi- 
cians; they have been selected to demonstrate as wide a range of musical instru- 
ments and of ragas as possible. No commentary is provided on the tapes, although 
a guide to the tapes is being prepared by Professor Marie Joy Curtiss of the 
Syracuse University School of Music. 

There are six tapes; each tape has two performances on it. The tapes can be 
ordered from: Recording Department, 240 H. B. Crouse, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 13210, 2 

The tapes are Scotch 203LP, 7 inch reels, half-track monaural recorded on both 
o A 1/2 ae tapes are over 1800 feet long. Each tape sells for $6.40, 
Fea eee or $38.40, plus postage and Insurance. Tapes cannot be accepted for 

plication. Orders should be accompanied by an authorization for purchase and for 


sa July 1, 1969, the Honorable S. Madhavan, then Minister for Education, Tamil 

oan ata special ceremony presided over by Professor T. M. Meenakshisundara, i 

K celor, inaugurated the Great Lakes Colleges Association CENTRE FOR | 
AMIL STUDIES in Madurai University. A six-month program of studies for 

American students of the liberal arts was sponsored by this association of twelve | 

colleges located in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. (Albion, Antioch, Denison, De- | 

yon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Wabash, and ! 


College of Wooster Wooster, Ohio, serves 
as “agent college” for Indian studies in the association.) ; i 


We intensive study of spoken and written Tamil, begun at The College of 
ami Dr. M. Shanmugam Pillai, Reader in 


ee last, April under the guidance of 


ly ended on December 11, 1969, at a special program 


Us 
=> 
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on the projects which they had completed, and one of the students proposed a vote 
of thanks in spoken Tamil. The formal academic program thus concluded, there 
followed a three-week period of free travel prior to the group departure from India 
on January 2, 1970. i ° 

A distinctive feature of the Centre program this year has been the participation of 
the Resident Coordinator, Professor James Norton (chairman, Department of In- 
dian Studies, The College of Wooster), in the academic life of the university, con- 
ducting a weekly series of lectures and discussions on American literature with the 
M.A. students in the Department of English. 


a 
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In April, 1970 the Department of Philosophy at Emory University sponsored the 
first Leroy E. Loemker Lecture on “Plato’s Reflections on His Doctrine of Ideas” 
by Gottfried Martin, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Bonn University, 
Germany. 

The Loemker Lectureship is being established through contributions from the 
former students and friends of Professor Loemker. 

The lectureship commemorates a distinguished scholar and teacher at Emory. A 
native of Wisconsin, Professor Loemker holds degrees from the University of 
Dubuque and Boston University. Ever since 1929 he has been a strong influence 
at Emory. He was one of the initial recipients of a Charles Howard Chandler 
Professorship. Under his term as dean of the graduate school (1946-52) doctoral 
studies were initiated. 

In 1965 the Boston University School of Theology awarded him its distinguished 
alumni award for his “depth of understanding, philosophical independence and con- 
tributions to excellence in higher education.” 

Dr. Loemker’s studies have taken him many times to Germany: 1927-28 as an 


` American-German exchange scholar, 1938 as a Rosenwald Fellow, 1948 as an ad- 


visor to the American military government in Germany, 1951-52 as the recipient 
of a grant to Emory from an anonymous foundation, 1959-60 at the University of 
Marburg as a Fulbright Fellow and a Guggenheim Fellow. 


The Directory of American Philosophers V, 1970-71 has now been published. It 
includes listings of philosophy departments in universities and colleges in the United 
States and Canada; over 8,000 teachers are listed. It also lists fellowships and 
assistantships, employment opportunities, philosophical journals, and philosophical 
societies. Copies may be ordered from A. J. Bahm, 1915 Las Lomas Road, N.E., 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106. 


A Center for Coordination of Ancient and Modern Studies was established at the 
9. The purpose of the center, in the words of its 


University of Michigan in 196 : 
director, Denice Gerald F. Else, is to break down the barriers that tend to 


separate the study of antiquity (Greece, Rome, and the ancient Near East) from 
research on similar problems in the modern world. ia 

The center hopes to encourage and assist various kinds of comparative and/or 
collaborative studies, along two main lines: the influence of antiquity on the modern 
world, and comparisons between ancient and modern experience in many fields 
(political, social, and economic structures, law, literature, art, philosophy, and 


3 


cosmology, among others). A à 


The center inaugurated in January 1970 the first of a series of Planning con- 
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; ferences: to define more closely what kinds of cooperative and comparative activities 
e should be promoted or encouraged. This first conference was directed especially 
toward topics in the social sciences. Later ones will devote attention to other broad 
areas of concerti in literature, art, and philosophy. The center also proposes to t 
publish a newsletter from time to time. 
Anyone who is interested in the idea of the center and would like to learn more 
about its purposes and plans, and/or to receive the newsletter, is invited to write to: 
Prof. Gerald F. Else, Director, Center for Coordination of Ancient and Modern 
Studies, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 


Professor Robert Bruce Williams, Montclair State College, School of Education, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, requests the receipt of any personal recollections of 
John Dewey. The contact with Dewey may have been over a period of time, or it 
may have been brief, such as attending one of his lectures, or being present at a 
particular function that involved him in some way. Reminiscences will form part 
of a volume to be titled “John Dewey: Recollections.” 


In its recently distributed “Mini-Catalogue R-3302,” Johnson Reprint Corpora- 
tion announces the availability of Volumes 1-14 of Philosophy East and West. 
| Prices are as follows: Vols. 1-14: $235.00 (clothbound set), $195.00 (paperbound 
| set); Vols. 1-8: $110.00 (paperbound set); Vols. 1-6, 12-14: $16.50 per vol. 

aon ; Vols. 7, 9-11: $10.00 per vol. (paperbound) ; Vol. 8: $8.50 (paper- 
ound). 

All inquiries about and orders for these volumes should be addressed to: Johnson 

Reprint Corp., 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10003. 
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The Journal of Philosophy 


Subscriptions at $9.00/year; $7.00 to students 


Complete volumes and all se i i 

parate issues available back 

to Jan. 7, 1904 (volume 1, number 1). Prices as follows: 
Bas BEFORE 1963 (vos. 1-Lx)’ 
ingle ees p200: double, eee Volumes, $24.00 each. | 
: AND LATER (VOLS. LXI-LXVI | 
Single issues, 50¢; double, $1.00. Volumes, $72.00 each. | 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Cumulative Fifty-year Index, 19 5 i i 

ees i = 04-1953: articles classified 
Py subject and author; 452 p, cloth, $12.00, Ten-year Sup- 
Prement, 1954-1963: 98 p,: $3.00 cloth, $2.00 paperbound. 
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Adamczewski, Zygmunt, COMMENTARY ON 
CALVIN O. ScHRAG’S “HEIDEGGER ON 
REPETITION AND HISTORICAL UNDER- 
STANDING,” 3:297-301 

Advaita as Philosophy and Religion, by 
K. B. Ramakrishna Rao (reviewed by 
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Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
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